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Mass Retailing Here - And 
To Stay - by Edward A.Filene 





« « Progress Rides in on 


Rubber Tires by Charles P. Cushing 


Map of Nation's Business, Page 50 
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| NOW the “Caterpillar” and back-filler do it 
a better, quicker, cheaper. 

if “Caterpillar” track-type tractors make amazing 
if | savings where chores are hard and loads heavy. 
rE Prices ; ; : 

| see namie What is being done around YOUR plant with 
i" Peoria, Minois shovels, or horses, or light equipment that can 
i i warnnid Seroenag be done better with “Caterpillars”? 

‘ i rvent- hol aaaote There’s a “Caterpillar” dealer near you. 











CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
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Better - Quicker Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
Che Sales Offices and Factories: 
aper Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 


Distributing Warehouse: Albany, N. Y. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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~ f\UR COMMENT on the activity of the 
aa Department of Agriculture in -apply- 
ing the higher mathematics to the future 
of hog prices—hogarithms the New York 
Times called it—brought forth much com- 
ment, some flippant, some friendly, and 
 gome in denunciation of us for making light 
of serious things. 

~ One letter accused us of singling out the 
“Department of Agriculture for ridicule. To 

this charge we take exception. 

All departments look alike to us. When 
they engage efficiently in work that seems 
to us within their proper powers, we like 
them. When they undertake things that 

seem improper as functions of government 
we shall go on calling attention to them 
whether the offender be the Treasury, 
Agriculture or Commerce. 

Just the other day our attention was 
called to a publication issuing from the 
Department of Commerce dealing with 
frogs. We started to read and learn, if 
possible, why the Government of the 
United States should undertake to educate 
its public as to frogs. 

We read the introduction with its literary 
reference to Owen Wister’s “Virginian and 
the frawg business;” we assimilated the 
figures in frog production; we learned how 
to catch frogs both by hand and by ma- 
chine methods; we classified frogs into 
commercial, possibly marketable, and un- 
desirable. 

All was well. Then we came to the 
chapter on mating frogs, and we hesitated. 
All we knew of the love affairs of frogs was 
written by Mother Goose (if it were she) 
who wrote 


“The Frog he would a wooing go 
Whether his mother would let him or no.” 


But we read on. We learned that the 
gentleman frog sings or rather croaks 
when in love. We learned, too, that he 
does not hesitate to die in battle in an 
effort to win his lady. 

We started to quote from the pamphlet 
but hesitated when we recalled the fate 
that befell the producers of certain plays 
produced on Broadway. And having hesi- 
tated, we were lost. We felt that NaTIoN’s 
Business was no place for sex. 

Then we calmed our nerves by re-reading 
“The Principles of Window Curtaining” is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 


ARADOXES in a month’s news: Brit- 

ish suffragist asks who looks at ankles 
today . . . and Gotham Hosiery Company 
declares initial dividend. Philadelphia 
women protest annual Atlantic City beauty 
pageant .. . and output of cosmetics last 
year valued at $141,488,000. Dr. Reisner 
believes Cheops hid mummy of mother . 
and Travellers’ Aid Society tells why grand- 
mothers leave home. Premier Bruce of 
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i export and import business. 
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and the laws of the respective States. 
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CAPITAL $8,500,000 


PROFITS EXCEED $ 8,500,000 
. TOTAL $ 17,000,000 


With a background of over sixty years’ participa- 
tion in the development of the West, this Bank, at 
each of its offices, provides complete commercial 
banking facilities for individuals, firms, corporations, 
banks and bankers interested in local or nation-wide 


FOREIGN TRADE Long-standing, intimate rela- 
tions with leading commercial banks in principal 
foreign trade centers enable this Bank, at each of its 
offices, to handle all banking requirements arising in 


TRUST SERVICE This Bank, at each of its offices, 
is authorized to act in every fiduciary capacity per- 
mitted an incorporated trustee under Federal laws, 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THIS BANK SINCE 1905 


PORTLAND Oregon 6stablished 1883 


TACOMA Washington " 
SEATTLE Washington " 


1889 
1901 
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Australia says trade ties unite world , , , 
and new French tariff hits America. 

Otto Kahn urges students to go into 
banking . . . and tale of fabulous riches in 
Colombia nets promoters a million, Post. 
Office inspectors say. Prussia moves to 
curb nudity on stage . . . and world textile 
survey needed, Pacific Mills export manager 
thinks. American motor cars stop better 
than German, Berlin editor says ... and 
23,000 auto crashes in U. 8S. last year. Dis- 
trict Attorney Banton proposes padlock 
to regulate theaters... and vaudeville 
celebrates its hundredth birthday. 

Edward Payson Weston, famous hiker, 
happy on his 88th birthday . . . and Eng- 
lish racing car makes record of 203 miles 
an hour on Florida sands. Bar associations 
demand lawyers of high quality .. . and 
Clarence Darrow belittles intelligence of 
juries. “Babe” Ruth talks Yankee owners 
mto 3-year $210,000 contract ... and 
A. T. & T.’s talk revenue for 1926 is $180,- 
458,912. Disease increased with luxuries, 
examinations of 30,000 mummies show ... 
and 25,000 persons dash madly for new 
diamond mines in South Africa. 

Detroit tradesmen boycott Ford for 
operating retail meat and grocery stores 

. and Edna Ferber, novelist, sees food 
prohibition next. A California town boasts 
of a “horseless” population . . . and Horse 
Association figures prove advantages of 
horses in city hauling. Cows along English 
coast are frightened by fog-horns to detri- 
ment of milk . . . and Missouri farmer in- 
stalls radio loud speaker to charm cows into 
increased production. Ohio blue law en- 
forcement will get no support from Federal 
Council of Churches . . . and South Caro- 
lina judge sentences dealer for selling 
cigarettes on Sunday. 

France adopts sex-equality . . . and 
Mussolini says women are inferior. Persia 
will spend more than $1,000,000 on high- 
ways during coming year . .. and a load 
of 266 bags of wheat was hauled to market 
by 22 oxen ir Australia. Petroleum income 


in Mexico fails ...and Oil fields in 
Venezuela attract her farm workers. Ber- 
lin waiters demand tip increase . . . and 


German barber cuts rates to unemployed. 
Intelligentsia assert that art “addles” the 
business man , . . and Baltimore merchant 
pays $250,000 for rare Raphael. 


E HAVE mentioned, from time to 

time, the fight among food groups for 
a place in the nation’s stomach—green and 
ripe olives, sauer kraut, cheese, white bread, 
oranges, bananas, prunes, fish, whale, shark, 
and rabbit-meat, and so on. 

Now comes former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Meredith, urging organization of the 
egg industry to promote more egg-eating. 
He tells us that dietitians say each person 
should eat a minimum of 11% eggs a day 
and that the nation is falling short of this 
mark by three billion dozen eggs every 
year. 

Come on in—the more the merrier! 


nN THE April number we mentioned a 
number of cities which have undertaken 
campaigns of community advertising. We 
made no attempt to list all of them. In 
fact, we said, “Here are some examples of 
the activities of various communities.” 

But our good readers would not have it 


When writing to Tue Banx or Carirornia, N. A., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Efficiency Standards 
demand \ndustral Slidetite 

















The statement of the Rock Island Lines quoted below is typical of the experience of 
thousands of industries where R-W Doorway Equipment is giving constant service. 


The Engineer of Buildings of the Rock Island Lines, Chicago, says: 


“Doors on railroad buildings must stand se- 
vere weather conditions and unusually hard 
service. Yet they must operate smoothly, open 
completely to clear moving locomotives or cars, 
and not sag or stick. Minutes count in railroad 
operation; and a few minutes lost by a stuck 
roundhouse door are not easy to make up. 

“When we recently doubled the capacity of 
our Burr Oak roundhouse, Richards-Wilcox 
hangers and ball bearing trolleys were installed 
on the 20 new door openings. This round- 
house has 40 stalls for freight and suburban 
passenger locomotives; and as the locomotives 
are constantly coming and going the 13x17 ft., 
4-fold doors are opened and closed many times 
during the 24-hour day. Although the doors 
weigh about 1700 Ibs. apiece, they are easily 
operated by one man. 


“R-W equipment was specified for this 
roundhouse because of the performance of 
R-W equipment in roundhouses, storehouses, 
and shops throughout the Rock Island system. 
The first R-W Slidetite equipment was in- 
stalled on the doors of our Chicago coach 
shops in 1919, and it and some 200 other sets 
are still in daily use. 

“Eight years’ experience has proved that 
R-W equipped doors operate smoothly and 
easily, stay where they are put, do not sag or 
stick, and seldom get out of order. The ordi- 
nary double door has too much weight on the 
hinges and no support from above, so that it 
quickly sags and warps. 

“The first R-W equipment installed by us 
is still in use, and repairs and maintenance 
have been very light.” 


There’s not an industrial doorway problem, large or small, that R-W Doorway 
Equipment will not solve. R-W Doorway Engineers will help solve your problems. 


Write the nearest service branch 





New York - 


Minneapolis Los Angeles 


Montreal 


Kansas City 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis ng Orleans Des Moines 


San Francisco Omaha Seattle 
* RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. 


Chicago 


Detroit 
* Winnipeg 








When writing to RicHarps-Witcox Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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An Industrial Plant 


at NORFOLK cuts down 
distribution costs 


IGHT great railways reaching out to 

every market in the country—express P?? 
steamship service at freight rates—fre- 
quent sailings by short direct sea routes to . 
the principal ports of Europe and South 
America—these are but a few of the advan- 
tages that the Norfolk-Portsmouth area of 
Virginia offers to industries. 

































In this fast-growing area many great busi- 
nesses have already found industrial sites 
of rare opportunities. Norfolk-Portsmouth 
is centrally located to vast supplies of raw 
materials. Its supply of labor is abundant 
and high class—95% native born. Hydro- 
electric and steam power are available at 
low cost. A mild climate permits of year 
round operation of outdoor industries. 


Norfolk’s abundant acreage provides ex- 
cellent plant sites at moderate cost. Our 
Industrial Commission will be glad to assist 
you by preparing an economic and 
engineering analysis of the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth industrial area as re- 
lated to your specific enterprises. 


All inquiries held in confidence. 
Address Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Industrial Commission, Dept. N3, 
Chamber of Commerce, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 





Shaded central section 
indicatesterritory where 
freight rates are cheaper 
from Norfolk than from 
a South Atlantic port 
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Shaded sections indicate territory 
where freight rates are cheaper from 


Semen cee soxsien tndicetes Norfolk than from a Great Lakes port 


territory where freight rates are 

cheaper from Norfolk than from 

a North Atlantic port. Rates to 
Pacific Coast are equal 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce 


When writing to Norro.x-PorrsmourH CHamper or Commence please mention 


THROUGH 
PANAMA CAMAL 
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so. From every quarter have come pro- 
tests from cities which did not appear on 
the list, and from some of those listed, we 
learn that our estimates of appropriations 
were too small. (The latter is due to our 
well-known appetite for understatement 
rather than overstatement.) 

We are glad to print a more complete 
list of cities which now carry on advertis- 
ing programs (excepting, this time, those 
which we mentioned before): 

Birmingham, Ala.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Cuban National Tourist 
Commission; Chicago; Canton, Ohio; 
Charleston, 8. C.; Davenport, lowa; Day- 
tona Beach, Fla.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Duluth, Minn. 

Elmira, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Ft. Myers, 
Fla.; Greenville, Miss.; Hickory, N. C.; 
Hawaii; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kankakee, IIL; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Keene, N. H. 

Lakeland, Fla.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Newark, N. J.; Mason City, Iowa; Mt. 
Clemens, Mich.; Marion, Ohio; Mon- 
tanavis, Mont.; New Orleans, La.; Oak- 
land, Calif.; Omaha, Nebr. 

Phelps-Hendrickson County, Fla.; Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Philadelphia; 
Richmond, Va.; Sanford, Fla.; State of 
Florida; San Diego, Calif. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.; New York City; 
Savannah, Ga.; Sacramento, Calif.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Tacoma, Wash.;. Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes, Minn.; Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Wilmington, Del.; State of Wyoming; State 
of Idaho. 


ye esteemed contemporaries are finding 
great interest in the “Ask Me Another” 
craze. Rather than seem backward in the 
public interest, we append ten questions, 
the answers to which will be found in the 
opposite column. Use the honor system 
and grade yourself. 


1. How does the War Department use 
Nation’s Business? 

2. Why does a college dean want NatiIon’s 
Business in every college library? 

3. Who is the militant objector to our re- 
port of the mid-west meeting? 

4. Is the self-expression movement confined 
to the colleges? 

5. Is the economic platform of Nation’s 
BusINESss sound? 

6. How was “A Congressman’s Side of It” 
appraised by a congressman? 

7. What rank does Nartion’s Business 
hold? 

8. What subscriber is interested in our 
longevity? 

9. How does Nation’s Business save time 
and temper? 

10. What does our increasing foreign cir- 
culation mean to American business? 


O CONSIDER the wide variety of 

questions that get into the “Ask Me 
Another” books is to be pleasantly reminded 
of the impressive number of inquiries re- 
ceived from our readers. Plainly, in the 
process of answering these requests for 
specific information we receive as well as 
give, for we come to a new measure of the 
business man’s range of interests, and our 
editorial sights are thus trained to better 
purpose. We are asked to talk 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 





iand the bare listing of some of the ques- 


Nation’s Business 
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tions suggests an amazing diversity of oecu- 
pations and interests, and the fact that 
they were answered satisfactorily attests 
the scope and dependability of the maga- 
gine’s information facilities. Specimens 
from the month’s mail: 


How many chambers of commerce use 
radio for community advertising? 

Is there a gas refrigerator? 

Give list of national associations of manu- 
facturers. 

What is the process for manufacturing 
pearl barley? 

Where can I obtain Korean Lespedeza 
seed? 

Is there protection for an unlicensed physi- 
cian? 

Where can I find out about “masonite”? 

Can you tell me about the construction of 
comfort stations under sidewalks? 

What is the title of a treatise on collecting 
aceounts? 

What are the packing requirements for 
Hawaii? 

Is there an article manufactured to sink 
corrugated nails or fasteners below surface 
after they are driven down? 

Who are the dealers in brush-making ma- 
chinery and brushes? 

I want to sell an idea for a machine. 
Whom shall I approach? 

What magazines deal with hotels and res- 
taurant management and finance? 

What firms are interested in patented indi- 
cating car seals? 

Who make heat insulators and steam en- 
gines? 

Who are the perfume importers in New 
York City? 

Can you explain the consequences of $100 
spent, in the community? 

What is the procedure for registering trade 
names? 


ERE ARE the answers, with authori- 
ties, to our “Ask Me Another” in the 
opposite column: 


1. “Your business map is used in govern- 
ing recruiting activities by increasing efforts 
at places where the map indicates business 
is dull."—Hanford MacNider, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. 

2.“We are spending a large amount of 
money to do the very thing that could be 
accomplished much more satisfactorily by 
placing your magazine in college libraries.”— 
William Marshall Warren, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston. 

3. Julien N. Friant of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., writes: “The report is a very clever 
misrepresentation of the agricultural part of 
the meeting. . . . J Aside from the fixed pro- 
gram which was stacked against agriculture, 
all except Mr. Hibbard, who said a few 
things I do not think they expected to hear, 
I do not think this article expresses the feel- 
ings of those who attended the meeting.” 

4. No, for J. M. Simmons, of Bainbridge, 
Georgia, finds in the Chamber of Commerce 
and Nation’s Business a chance to express 
himself. 

5. Yes, according to L. P. Spinks, attorney, 
of DeKalb, Mo., who writes: “If the ideas 
M your publication could be widely dissemi- 
nated through the rank and file of the peo- 
ple, I think it would hasten the day when 
we could have all business founded on a 
sound economic basis.” 

6. “I believe this article will do a great 
deal to put the representatives in much bet- 
ter light with the business world.”—Congress- 
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MAY advertisers whose success has 
won nation-wide respect, report 
that in traceable returns per dollar of 


advertising invested, Berrer Homes and 
Garvens stands at the top. 

Brerrer Homes and Garpens is the 
one magazine covering the Complete Home 
both inside and out. 

It is a source of inspiration to more 
than 900,000 substantial American fam- 
ilies who are interested in developing 
better homes— 

and a source of profit to manufactur- 
ers whose products have a place in 
the home. 








When writing to Berrer Homes snp 
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Keep Dollar Signs on Your Clock 


TIME, not money, is the real medium of exchange. It is your 
most precious asset. 

Only because you are able to work and use your Time pro- 
ductively are there dollar signs on your clock today. Why 
not insure your Time and keep them there? 

If you owned a building from which you derived your sole 
support, you wouldn’t be without adequate Fire Insurance, 
would you? 

Your income, derived from the sale of your Time, should 
be insured no less than your property. 


FETNA-IZE 






Take out an Aitna AccIDENT Ponicy mow. Insure the capital 
represented by your Time. Provide a regular weekly income, 
if accident prevents you from working. Create an estate to 
provide an income for your dependents. 

All this and much more can be accomplished for a compara- 


tively small investment by carrying an A2tna Accident Policy 
adequate to your needs and resources. 


#itna Lire Insurance Company anp Arritiatep Companigs, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me more information on Aitna Accident Insurance. 


Street 





Town State 





N.B. 
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man W. A. Ayers of the 8th District, 

7. O. R. Roenius, American Carbonie My. 
chinery Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wigogp. 
sin, told Rotarians that Nation’s Bustnnss 
is at the “head of business magagings» 

8. Theo. R. Zack, Central Scientifie Com. 
pany, Chicago, who accompanies his 
with his hope that Nation’s Businesg wij 
still be in business when his subscription ey, 
pires, so he may continue to read it, 

9. “It ism’t necessary to turn to the bac 
of the magazine to find the end of a story” 
—Elbert E. Ginn, Owl Drug Company 
Berkeley, California. : 

10. “A growing circulation here should be 
most helpful in advertising American goog 
and services."—Hugh D. Butler, Assistanj 
Commercial Attaché, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, London, England. 


DD NEW Competition, or Community 
Advertising or what you will: 

Iowa editors will spend $50,000 this yea 
to tell the East that there is a lot of money 
in Iowa even though the McNary-Hauge, 
bill was vetoed. 

Fifteen editors of leading daily new. 
papers have raised the sum to inform map 
ufacturers that Iowa is one of the greates 
potential markets in America and that it 
has the cash to lay down for all it buys 
The editors declare that politicians have 
spread propaganda that the state is bank 
rupt but that their advertising sheets show 
more money has been spent by merchants 
in advertising in the past year than in any 
previous similar period. 


FORMER Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Alexander Vogelsang writes: 

I have just been reading your “Busines, 
the Soul of America?” Is there not in our 
lingo some better expression than “making 
money,” “money making”? Money making 
is a governmental function, and business (?) 
men who make money go to the pen a 
counterfeiters. 

Why do we say Jones is “worth a million”? 
He may own a million, and yet be worth 
not a copper cent to society, nor to civiliz- 
tion. We meet such men every day. Your 
journal of light and leading ought to assist 
in the removal of some of these ancient, 
absurd idioms. 


Perhaps the correction indicated could be 
accomplished through overhauling ou 
ideas of “value.” The first requirement & 
to avoid the sort of thinking which mis 
takes dollar marks for the substance 0 
things. 


CHICAGO visitor suggests that one rea 

son why government grows and grows 

is because we blithely endorse new and i- 

creased activities without realizing that we 

are paying for everything we get and, m 

the case of government, often two prices, 
or more. 

He had just returned from a drive ovet 
Washington showing his wife (her first 
visit) the sights. : 

An old darky, who was driver and guide, 
pointed out the imposing government b 
ings, the spacious parks, the flower gardens, 
the playgrounds, and commented thus 
each: 

“Ain’t it wonnerful! All dis yere for the 
people. And it don’t 


cost nobody nuthin’! 
You see, the gov’ment 
pays for it.” . ‘ 


When writing to Aerna Lire Insurance Company anv Arritiatep Companies please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Courage of Imagination 


By Mere THoRPE 


AM THE Colonial Express thundered 
over East River the other day, I 
marvelled at the engineering skill of 
Hell Gate Bridge with its 1000-foot 
span, its arch 300 feet above water, its 
half-million cubic yards of concrete, its 
carrying capacity of 75,000 pounds to 
the linear foot. 

Yet the marvel lies not in this. The 
amazing thing is that the structure, com- 
plete in every detail, was first erected 
in the mind of a man before a shovel 
struck earth or a rivet left the forge. 

How like a business, I thought! 
Dreams and plans! Hidden away from 
public sight thousands of men dream 
dreams and plan. Some materialize, 
some fail. 

Imagination is the handmaiden of 
business. Cynics see only a tired busi- 
ness man seeking surcease from a drab 
routine on the golf course or the front 
row of the Follies. But while cynics 
talk, the business man is living a far 
grander romance than any depicted in 
song or story. And he has something 
besides imagination, which his critics 
seldom appreciate. 

Consider him as he sits at his desk 
and dreams. He sees a new building 
under construction. He sees the in- 
stallation of machinery, the assembling 
of labor, skilled and unskilled. From 
the four corners of the earth, by mule- 
back and rail and steam and truck, he 
gathers his raw material. He hears the 
whirring of the dynamos, the whining 
of the lathes. In his mind’s eye, he 
watches the fabrication of his new prod- 
uct. He searches and discovers new 
markets, evolves a distribution system. 
Above all he dreams of its financing. 
And because he has the courage of his 
imagination, lo! it comes to pass. 

What hazards the business pioneer 
faces and with eyes open! He realizes 
that three out of four undertakings 
fail. Yet he casts the die. He risks 
all—fortune, energy, leisure—with a 


fine courage. In other days he would 
have been a Peter the Great, a Richard 
of the Lion Heart, a Martin Luther, a 
Napoleon. The present-day heroics are 
the heroics of business. 

My newspaper this morning carries 
on its first page with striking headlines 
the news that a certain company’s 
stock reached the highest point in its 
history. Away over in the back is a 
four-line item that another company, 
an important unit in the same industry, 
has passed its annual dividend. 

What a dramatic picture of American 
business in those two items! Within 
every industry, coal and steel, agricul- 
ture and machine-tool, banking and 
retailing, a mighty struggle goes on for 
success and supremacy. 

For each success, a dozen failures. 
Behind the curtain many an undertak- 
ing, created in high hope, buttressed 
with ideals, carried on with enthusiasm, 
goes down. Across the street, another 
wins out. 

Luck? Hardly. An intangible some- 
thing, often scarcely sensed by the 
actors themselves, may have turned the 
scale by a hair. A shade better judg- 
ment at a critical point, a shade better 
strategy in a minor engagement, a 
shade keener anticipation of the public’s 
changing fancy, sounder financing or a 
flare for the dramatic—who can say ? 

We hear only of the big successes. 
The public acclaims or, in iconoclastic 
mood, slays. 

But those who know what lies behind, 
the days of dreaming, nights of toiling, 
family and friends neglected, fortune 
hazarded, have respect and admiration 
for the courage of imagination in 
business, sympathy for the defeated, 
cheers for the successful. 

For where, since the world began, has 
individualism—individual opportunity, 
individual reward for individual merit 
—come to finer flower than in America’s 
industrial system? 
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Austin Takes the “Bugs” out of Building 


O you know that Austin guarantees the final cost of your 

building project in advance? This applies to large multi- 
story reinforced concrete buildings or single story steel frame 
structures, anywhere in the country. 


Austin also guarantees time of completion,—with bonus and 
penalty clause if desired. Your project is finished weeks in 
advance of the time normally required. And Austin guarantees 
quality of materials and workmanship. 


How is this possible? Because under the Austin Method of 
Undivided Responsibility every part of the work—design, con- 
struction, equipment—is handled by one capable organization. 


This is the plan which gives Big Business the maximum 
value per dollar invested. 


Let Austin tell you how your contemplated project can 
be built complete for your appropriated figure or less—and 
guaranteed. 


Wire or phone the nearest office or mail the memo below 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland Miami 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


ST] 


Complete Building Service 














Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— We are interested in a 
5 RS LSE RSE a a project containing---......___sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


es ES, 












When writing to Tur Austin Company please mentwn Nation's Business 
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INDU 


By IRVING 


Former Chief, Division 
merce, United 


IT DOWN and in your mind’s 

eye try to picture an industrial 

map of the United States. What 
do you get? Shoes and textiles in 
New England, automobiles in Michi- 
gan, iron and steel around Pittsburgh, 
lumber in the northwest, meat packing in Chicago. Slowly 
other spots would place themselves, cameras and ready- 
made clothing in Rochester, hats in Danbury, rubber tires 
in Akron, furniture in Grand Rapids. 

But much of that map would be wrong. Some of it was 
right 25 years ago and changed soon after that, some has 
changed in the last two or three years. The map of Ameri- 
can industry can’t be framed and hung on a wall. It’s 
more, perhaps, like a moving picture than a map, for it is 
moving rapidly in some industries, slowly in others, and 
in some isolated instances standing practically still. 
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We know with some accuracy how our 
population has moved. From a point 
thirty miles east of Baltimore in 1790 
its center has moved in 130 years to a 
point in southwestern Indiana. This 
line is fairly due west. 

There are no corresponding figures for the industrial 
center, yet an available estimate is that made by the 
Geographical Survey about the time of the 1920 census, 
which put the center of use of industrial power at Findlay 
or Worchester, Ohio. This center of gravity of industry 
has probably moved west more slowly than has population 
and has probably always kept to the north of it. 

In this mental map of American industry, most of us 
put eighty per cent or so of the automobiles in and around 
Detroit. Yet on the authority of the 1925 Census of Manu- 
factures, Michigan produced but 36 per cent of the auto- 
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This map shows for the major divisions of the United States, the shift in 
manufacture in relation to population for the last quarter century. 

At the beginning of the century, New England had 7.4 per cent of the 
Population and produced nearly 15 per cent in value of our manufactures. The 
last figures show that the six states have 6.9 per cent of the population and make 
10.6 per cent of the manufactures. The Middle Atlantic States, New York, 

Ivania and New Jersey, have a slightly larger percentage of population 











Percentages of Population and Manufacturing Value for 1900 and 1923 





than in 1900 but do not make so great a part of our manufacture. 
The great growth in manufacture has come in the East North Central States, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. The automobile industry is 
undoubtedly one of the factors that help to explain this. 
‘‘Westward the course of Empire takes its way,’’ wrote Bishop Berkeley two 
centuries ago. 
Westward the course of industry takes its way—but slowly. 
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mobiles of the country! This figure must be 
read in light of the fact that the Census 
measures automobiles by ‘units of finished 
product and the assembly of cars is carried 
on in many places. More than thirty states, 
in fact, report the manufacture and assem- 
bly of cars. 

The Ford Company alone employs ap- 
proximately 26,000 men in branch factories 
and assembling plants in 32 cities at stra- 
tegie distributing points. It is becoming 
the policy of the automobile industry to 
convert raw materials as close to their 
source as possible and to construct as near 
to market as can be done efficiently. 


Michigan and Furniture 


RAND RAPIDS is the first name that 

comes to many of us when furniture is 
suggested, yet Michigan is not our leading 
state in the manufacture of furniture. New 
York is and for a long time has been. The 
Census of Manufactures for 1923 listed our 
ten leading manufactures measured by 
value of product in this order: 


Industry Wholesale Value 


Motor Vehicles............... $3,163 327,874 
Steel Works and Rolling Mills. 3,154,324,671 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing 2,585,803,888 
Foundry and Machine Shop 

NE: doh das soe 55s 2,337 807,997 
SE I 6 dick cncec cess 1,901,125,703 
Petroleum Refining........... 1,793 ,700,087 
Lumber and Timber Products. 1,494,259,321 
Electrical Machinery, Appli- 

ances, and Supplies......... 1,293 ,001,751 
Printing and Publishing....... 1,268,501 ,566 
Bread and Other Bakery Prod- 

Rs «ch pe Pasa ssa cwsie es 1,122,834,099 


I have said something of the automobile 
industry, of its radiation from Michigan 
into other states for its finished product. 
Let’s consider some others of these major 
industries. 

What has happened to steel works and 
rolling mills? 

Steel and Pittsburgh have long been syn- 
onymous. They still are, but if one could 
trace the shifting of the center of steel pro- 
duction he would find it moving a little 
to the north and west. At the opening of 
this century the Middle Atlantic States— 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
—were turning out more than 60 per cent 
of the steel and rolling mill product of the 
United States. Now they produce but 48 
per ceni, while Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin—the East North 
Central States of the accompanying map— 
have jumped from 31 per cent to 40 per 
cent. Instantly we think of Gary, Indiana, 
and Gary is one of many answers. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is another. 

If we turn from steel to the next great 
industry which we have listed—meat pack- 
ing—we find in a sense that as steel has 
moved in, meat has moved out. Chicago 
and her stock yards have not lost their 
supremacy, but here again has been a dis- 
persion of an industry. 

In 1899, the states that center around 
Chicago were producing 46 per cent of our 
fresh beef. Now they produce but 33 
while the West North Central group which 
includes the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri have gone 
from 28 per cent to 33. 

In some respects this has probably been 
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a movement towards the source of raw 
material. In some ways, also, it has been 
a part of a striving for industrial self- 
sufficiency on the part of the various divi- 
sions of the country. 

When we come to cotton goods we see 
one of the most dramatic of these changes 
in our industrial geography. New England 
dominated the cotton spinning industry 
from its first beginnings until a few years 
ago. In 1899 that section produced 60 per 
cent of the total output of the cotton goods 
of the country. Now New England pro- 
duces about 35 per cent while the cotton- 
growing states produce some sixty. In this 
case, as in many others, however, it has not 
been so much a case of New England lag- 
ging behind as of new industries springing 
up in new sections of the country. 


Reasons For Shifting 


ERE the reasons are not hard to de- 

termine. Nearness to raw material 

was a partial factor. Labor undoubtedly 
a larger one. 

Lumber and timber products form an 
industry which has followed a plain path 
for an understandable reason. In 1899 only 
6 per cent of our lumber came from the 
North Pacific States, now we get 30 per 
cent from the Northwest corner. At the 
beginning of the century the Lake States 
were producing some 25 per cent. Now 
they produce 6 per cent. The lumber in- 
dustry, too, has followed its source of raw 
material. 

If lumber is an instance of a movement 
of industry guided by sources of raw ma- 
terial, the making of electrical machinery 
and supplies is a case of an industry which 
to a large extent at least, follows its mar- 
kets. Its westward shift is marked. 

In 1909 the Middle Atlantic States pro- 
duced almost 50 per cent of the value of 
the electrical machinery. Now these states, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
produce but 38 per cent. During the same 
period New England has dropped from a 
production of about 20 per cent to about 
16. Here again it is not proper to speak 
of the “migration” of industry. Rather is 
it a diffusion, a growth in new places. 

There are industries which seem surpris- 
ingly stationary. Soap, which is an indus- 
try approaching $300,000,000 in value of 
annual output, presents some unexpected 
changes. The production has grown greatly 
durmg the past fifteen years. In 1909 the 
per capita consumption of soap was about 
seventeen pounds per year and is now about 





If this factory should move, what be- 
comes of this army of workers? Do they 
follow the factory? What does the com- 
munity do to fill the gap if they go, too? 


22 pounds, including hard and soft soap 
and the various special soap products, 

Nine per cent of the total value cf soap 
production occurs in New England as com- 
pared with 6 per cent in 1909. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic States were producing about 
42 per cent of the total amount of soap in 
1909 and now produce 35 per cent, while 
the East North Central now produce 28 
per cent as compared with 36 per cent 15 
years earlier. The Pacific Coast States pro- 
duce almost 5 per cent of the total and 
other sections of the country are becoming 
self-sufficient in the matter. 

Other industries have been affected by 
the shifting of manufacturing centers. At 
the beginning of the century 28 per cent 
of the total value of book paper was 
produced in New England, while about 
12 per cent now comes from that source. 
The decline in the Middle Atlantic States in 
the development of the industry amounts 
to 1 per cent of the total, having been 28 
per cent in 1899 and is now 27 per cent. 
Twenty-five per cent of the value of this 
product is now developed in the East 
North Central States as compared with 14 
per cent in 1899. 


What Leather Is Doing 


‘TH production of tanned leather in the 
West North Central States gained 10 per 
cent of the total production in the past 25 
years, while New England has retained its 
percentage of participation in the indus- 
try’s output. The Middle Atlantic States 
produced 44 per cent of the value in 1899 
and now produce 41 per cent. The East 
North Central States, at the beginning of 
the century, produced 19 per cent of the 
value and now produce 29 per cent. Im- 
proved processes of tanning have tended to 
concentrate the industry into a smaller 
number of establishments and greatly in- 
crease capacities of the industry. 

In the country as a whole the great gain 
in manufacture has been in the East North 
Central States. 

At the beginning of the century, New 
England produced 15 per cent of the total 
value of manufactures of the United States 
and employed 18 per cent of all the wage 
earners in the country. It now employs 
141% per cent of the wage earners and pro- 
duces 11 per cent of the entire value of 























In 1899, 11 per cent 


industrial products. 
of the factories were in New England. 
There are now 10 per cent in that section. 

Economically, New England is well off 
in that she has 11 per cent of the value 
of manufactures, as the product of 7 per 


cent of the population of the 
United States. 
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States. The fact that this group of states 
is predominantly agricultural does not 
preclude its industrial development any 
more than a similar fact retarded the same 
type of development in the East North 
Central States a few decades ago. 
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every section of the country seems to be 
toward an industrial self-sufficiency. We 
are making greater progress in that diree- 
tion than we have realized and must revise 
our geography of industry now and make 
provision for keeping it current. 
Further illustration would confirm the 
tendency toward industrial self-sufficiency 
in every section of the country. This ten- 
dency does not always mean a new location 
of industry. That is to say, a movement 
of established concerns from the older cen- 
ters to the new industrial centers. It shows 
rather a constant expansion of industrial 
capacities through the creation of new es- 
tablishments. Not only do the older estab- 
lishments stay in their original locations, 
but new concerns start in the older indus- 
trial centers. 
One result has been that the country is 
able, in many industries, to produce beyond 
its consumptive powers and that in many 
cases also a comparatively fer" factories are 
supplying the bulk of our needs. 
Less than 17 per cent of the 

total number of shoe manufac- 


RD A ALT GIT LOT POR aS IT Be eS 





During the period that New 
England lost 4 per cent of the 
national market, the East North 
Central States—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
—gained 4 per cent of the total 
market and about 4 per cent of 
the total number of workers. In 
the same period the Middle Atlan- 
tic States—New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania—lost 3 per 
cent of the national trade, and 
the West North Central States 
lost about 1 per cent. 

Two things contribute measur- 
ably toward this revision of our 
industrial geography: 

The desire of new centers of 
population to become industrially 
self-sufficient and to provide em- 
ployment for men and money. 

The effort of industry to locate 
in developing markets, either 
through the erection of new plants, 
or by the establishment of branch 
factories. 

These tendencies are reflected in 
humerous basic industries and are 
well illustrated by the boot and 
shoe industry and the cotton 
goods industries. In 1899, New 
England produced approximately 
60 per cent of the output of both 
of these industries, and now pro- 
duces about 35 per cent of the 
output of each of them. The cot- 





dni cities struggle for new indus- 
tries. The clamor for more factories 
goes up from every community. At the 
same time there goes on a slow but cer- 
tain movement of some industries from 
their long-established centers. Is the 
pull of the cities in line with this move- 
ment or against it? 

Are cities, when they seek a factory, 
trying to distort the natural flow of 
industry? 

Would it not be advisable for any 
community to consider this normal cur- 
rent before undertaking to divert it? 

The community may be in the line of 
the normal coutse of one industry and 
be trying to divert another out of its 
course. Should not aspiring cities take 
stock and discover their industrial apti- 
tudes and thus take advantage of these 
currents tugging at the moorings of 
industry? 

These are questions raised and in part 
answered in this article which traces 
some of the main movements which 
American manufactures have experi- 


enced in the last quarter century. 
—The Editor 
























turing establishments in the 
United States produce more than 
67 per cent of the total value of 
the output of the industry. Of 
1,606 shoe manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1923, nearly one-third 
of them produced but 2 per cent 
of the total value of the industry’s 
production. By 1925 the total 
number of operating plants in the 
industry had been reduced to 
1,460. 


A Few Produce Most 


fiicat per cent of the total 
number of flour and grain mills 
produced approximately 75 per 
cent of the total value of flour in 
1923. By 1925 the total number of 
mills had been reduced from 5,232 
to 4,413, a decline of 819 mills in 
two years. Thirteen per cent of 
the soap manufacturing establish- 
ments produce approximately 88 
per cent of the total value of the 
industry’s output. 

Another factor that alters our 
industrial map is a declining de- 
mand for certain products as new 
products from other sources either 
share their markets, or displace 
them entirely. With changes in 
women’s dress habits came a de- 
cline in the use of knit underwear 
which resulted in a discontinuance 
of 35 knitting mills and left 12 








ton-growing states produce nearly 
60 per cent of the total output 
of cotton goods and the Middle Atlan- 
tie and East North Central States, with 
the addition of Missouri, produce almost 
60 per cent of all the shoes manufactured. 

The West North Central States, a group 
‘omprising Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, possess 11 
per cent of the total population. This 
group of states is a market area for the 
industrial centers in other territory, but it 

Omes gradually a more difficult market, 
ecause it is developing its own self-suffi- 
Cleney. It now produces 7 per cent of the 
total value of manufactures of the United 


The Pacific Coast States—Washington, 
Oregon and California—possess about 54% 
per cent of the total pepulation and pro- 
duce approximately that percentage of the 
total value of the industrial production of 
the United States. The accessibility of 
markets, materials, power and labor will 
call capital to any section, if it is not al- 
ready there, for industrial development. 
Not only is that indicated on the Pacific 
Coast, but throughout the South. 

Not all industries find it possible to fol- 
low markets. Some, like lumber, follow 
materials, but the constant struggle in 





mills idle, but during the period 
in which these 47 mills withdrew 
from the field, 37 new ones were estab- 
lished. During the period that 154 shoe 
factories discontinued and 26 remained idle, 
58 new establishments came into existence. 
Similar examples can be found in the ex- 
perience of a great number of industries. 

The development of new industrial cen- 
ters may have the effect of establishing new 
boundaries of distribution. This is a dis- 
puted statement, because the products of 
every industrial center have, in some meas- 
ure, flowed into every community on the 
continent. In theory there is a free play 
(Continued on page 60) 
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ARLY three years ago I said in 
Nation’s Business that the chain 


of department stores was an inevi- 


. table development of the future; that dis- 


tribution would solve some of its problems 
by mass buying and mass selling, as pro- 
duction had answered some of its prob- 
lems by mass manufacturing. 

What I said then is coming to pass even 
more quickly than I expected. Here are 
some definite proofs: 

R. H. Macy & Company, who sold over 


oo, 





4 $75,000,000 in their 
, New York store 
alone in 1926, also 
own or control the 
stores of Lasalle & Koch, Toledo, and Davi- 
son-Paxton-Stokes, Atlanta, and are acquir- 
ing substantial interests in other large 
stores. 

The Macy Department Stores now num- 
ber five. 

Gimbel Brothers have great department 
stores in New York, Philadelphia and Mil- 
waukee, and own or control the two large 
Saks stores in New York, and also the 
Kaufmann & Baer store of Pittsburgh. 
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By E. A. FILENE 


Decoration by A. E. Kromer 


The National Department Stores chain 
numbered fifteen stores in 1925. 

The Associated Dry-Goods Corporation 
owns the following department stores: 
James MecCreery Company, New York; 
Hahne & Company, Newark; Stew- 


art & Company, Baltimore; Wil- ost 


ne 





lium Hengerer Com- 
pany, Buffalo; Pow- 
ers Mercantile Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; 
J. N. Adams & Company, Buf- 
falo; Stewart Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Louisville; and part own- 
ership in C. C. G. Gunther’s 
Sons and Lord & Taylor in New York. 

On the Pacific Coast, B. F. Schlesinger & 
Sons, Inc., own department stores in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, and Tacoma; 
and Hale Brothers Stores, a group of six 
department stores in San Francisco, San Jose, 
Sacramento, Oakland, and Los Angeles. 

In the middle west, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, of St. Louis, have acquired the 
S. L. White Company store in Columbus, 
Ohio, and the Denver Dry Goods Com- 
pany in Denver. 


Not Yet Complete Chains 


ND IN the south the City Stores Com- 

pany has taken over three large, well- 

known stores in Birmingham, New Orleans 
and Memphis. 

As yet, it will be observed, these systems 
are mostly so many separate stores under 
single ownership. Only when there is cen- 
tral buying and coordination of operations 
can they be said to be chain-store systems. 
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_ Mass Retailing Here—And to Stay 


If the chain of retail stores has threat 
ened the very existence of the small 
stores, what will be the effect of these 
developed, coordinated chains of depart 
ment stores on the existing department 
store, operating singly, and the existing 
thain dealing in a single 
article or in articles with- 















in fixed price limits? 

To put it another 
way—will a chain of 
coordinated department. stores, 
dealing, among other things, in 
shoes, be more effective than a 
chain of shoe stores, and more 
effective than a chain of Woolworth or 
Kresge stores ? 

The present tendency towards depart- 
ment-store chains is only at its beginnings. 
As the movement grows in strength and we 
get powerful chains of coordinated depart 
ment stores, I believe that these will over- 
shadow existing chains. The department 
store chain will have the same advantages 
over the small-store chain that the single 
department store has over the individual 
small store. 


Only a Start Toward Goal 


T PRESENT, however, this movement 
into department-store chains amounts 
to only a beginning in the direction of the 
standardized department-store chains that I 
predicted in my earlier article. The for 
mula that I have worked out is a chain of 
department stores of which the similar de 
partments of all the stores will themselves 
constitute a chain within the main group. 
For example, all the shoe departments will 
be operated as a chain of shoe stores, M 
charge of a merchandise manager who 
ability and experience will be at least equal 
to the merchandise manager of a separate 
chain of shoe stores. 

There is no single department store oF 
“single-line chain” that will be able in the 
long run to stand up against this class of 
organization. When this type of orgamlZa- 
tion comes, it will be able to sell cheaper 
and buy in larger quantities; it will 
the manufacturers to eliminate their waste 
and so to sell cheaper than their competr 
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tors; it will make very great total profits, 


and the more stores they have, the bet- 


ter they can do the job. 


This means that in every © 
~~, ee 


city or town of 
fair size one depart- 
ment store of a chain 
of department stores 
such as I have been 
describing will be the 
conquering distributor—although the indi- 
yidual small stores can get together and or- 
ganize for their own preservation into 
chains of individually owned stores and do 
a relatively successful job. 

Just imagine such a chain of department 
stores located in 100 cities and big towns. 
The total sales would easily run over 
$1,000,000,000. One hundred shoe depart- 
ments in 100 of the biggest cities and towns 
in the country would sell easily over $50,- 
000,000. And so on, in the other depart- 
ments. 

If these conclusions are sound, it means, 
of course, that the department-store chain 
will determine the fate not only of the indi- 
vidual department stores, but of the small 
individual retail stores also. Small retail- 
ers will bear in mind, of course, that the 
department store itself has no choice in 
the matter. Unless the department store 
meets the chain stores in the way I have 
indicated, it will likewise be put out of 
business. 


Laughter? 


HIS is a statement that will probably 

be challenged, or, perhaps, even laughed 
at; but calm study of the facts will show 
that it is true. Remember that there 
are already chains in upward of half a hun- 
dred lines of goods, or types of products, 
most of which the department stores are 
selling. Every time chains are formed of 
one of the lines of a department store, it 
affects the business of the department 
stores in a way that the small individual 
stores never have done. The small indi- 
vidual store pays so much more for its 
goods that the department store, even with 
its waste, can undersell it, besides, of 
course, offering the much greater choice of 
goods and other advantages. 

But the chain stores can buy at least as 
cheaply as the department stores, perhaps 
more cheaply, and do business at less cost 
than the department store as at present 
organized. If the department-store owners 
should be blind to what is happening— 
Which they are not, although rather slow 
to face it definitely—then the time will 
come in the near future when the chain 
stores—the non-competing chain stores— 


But It’s True 


Will themselves come together and occupy 
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department- 
store buildings in a 
desirable central location. 

While preserving their 
individuality, they will combine their power, 
just as the fruit growers of the Pacific coast 
have done so successfully. And thus they 
will add to their present great power all the 
other powers that the department store now 
possesses, 

Indicative of this move towards the chain 
store is the way in which two great Chicago 
mail-order houses have opened chains of 
retail stores. Sears, Roebuck & Company 
have stores in Chicago, Philadelphia, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, Seattle, Evansville, and 
Marysville, Kansas. They have recently 
started another large unit in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany have units in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, Oregon; St. Paul; Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Fort Worth and Baltimore. Ac- 
cording to reports, their sales are greatly 
exceeding all expectations. 


Retail to Pass Mail Order 


KNOW of the difficulties that the mail- 

order houses are having at this, the ex- 
perimental stage, of their retail-store 
chains; but I want to go on record now 
with the prediction that within ten years 
the leading mail-order houses, such as Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and Montgomery 
Ward & Company, will be doing more busi- 
ness through these retail stores than they 
are doing by mail order now, and in addi- 
tion will be doing more mail-order business 
also than they are doing at present. 

This is not difficult to understand be- 
cause, as they develop their retail depart- 
ment stores, they will be able to fill more 
definitely and satisfactorily the mail-order 
geeds of the territory where each depart- 
ment store is, because of their closer touch 
with those outside areas. 

I must go one step further in presenting 
the array of our competitors. In addition 
to the competitive agencies already de- 
scribed, there are being created many stores 
that sell only at one price or at a limited 
range of prices. Most people are by now 
familiar with single-price stores, which have 
become numerous in various lines of goods, 
particularly in large cities. 


The Vital Power to Undersell 


V HILE this movement is in its infancy, 

it has very greet possibilities—very 
great. probabilities—and will, of course, 
carry with it still greater power of under- 
selling the individual stores on the most 
wanted lines of goods. 

Not only is there a definite beginning, a 
very successful beginning, of one-price 
stores, such as the Thom McAn $4 shoe 
shops and others; but as is well known, 
Woolworth is doing a business of more 








































The present tendency toward department- 
store chains is just beginning to show on 
the business horizon 


than $250,000,000 annually on 5- and 10- 
cent goods—practically the most restricted 
price area in which one-price goods can be 
made, 

The possibilities for profit in applying 
the Woolworth ideas to the higher-priced 
goods are much greater because the waste 
in production and distribution on high- 
priced goods is not restricted to 1 or 2 
cents, as it necessarily is on 5- and 10-cent 
goods. This must lead definitely to more 
chains of one-price stores. 


Where Will Wholesalers Go? 


yee will happen to the wholesaler 
and the middleman as this movement 
towards chains grows and grows greater? 
Already we are seeing signs of what is hap- 
pening and what will continue to happen 
unless the wholesaler reads the handwriting 
on the wall and changes his methods of do- 
ing business. 

Nearly all of these new forms of retail 
distribution buy in enormous quantities 
from the producer direct, and as a result, 
the wholesalers and other intermediaries 
have been encountering difficult times. We 
know, for instance, what is happening to 
the grocery wholesalers. We know, also, 
that two great dry goods jobbing houses, 
one in Chicago and one in New York, 
which formerly were successful, have lately 
gone out of business. 
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Some Distributors Produce 


OME of the new forms of distribution 
7 are even producing for themselves.. Per- 
sonally, while this is theoretically advisable, 
I doubt whether it is practically the best 
plan at present or for the next ten years 
at least. The first objection is that their 
field for distribution is so enormous as to 
require all their attention. 

With proper organization, with proper co- 
operation between themselves and the pro- 
ducers, they can leave this entirely differ- 
ent field of production to the men espe- 
cially adapted to it—provided, of course, 
that these men are far-sighted encugh to 
understand what is happening and do not 
stick their heads in the sand, as some are 
doing, by refusing to sell to these new types 
of customers. 

But the wholesaler, jobber and other in- 
termediaries can save themselves and enter 
into bigger prosperity than they have ever 
had, provided they open-mindedly accept 
the facts of what is happening and reor- 
ganize themselves to meet, it. 

It is my idea, as I have previously de- 
clared elsewhere, that they ean become 
centers of chains comprised of their old 
customers; and if they do this in a big, 
far-sighted way, they will help the individ- 
ual retail stores in applying remedies which 























I am going to describe, which will greatly 
prosper both the individual retail stores 
and the central middleman. 

Wholesalers and jobbers are now in touch 
with these individual stores. If they are 
far-sighted enough to realize the possibili- 
ties of enormous increases in sales through 
organizing their present customers and 
others into chains, and to realize that a 
comparatively small percentage of profit 
per unit of sales to such chains will make 
a total profit much greater than they have 
ever earned before, they will be a better 
agency for the preservation of success of 
the individual small retail stores than any 
other now in sight. 

The wholesalers and jobbers can start 
with the connections they now have with 
their customers—the individual stores; they 
can start with their established machinery 
for buying for many stores—the machinery 
that can most easily be expanded into the 
mass buying, on which the chains of stores 
must chiefly depend for success. But it 
must be done in a big, far-sighted way. 
The idea of service to the individual stores 
whom they are going to help combine is 
basic. This leads directly to a consider- 
ation of the saving remedies for the indi- 
vidual stores. 

The small stores must unite for their 
own advantage, to secure the advantages 
of the competing chain stores. They can 
do this by forming chains themselves, re- 
taining their individual ownership by unit- 
ing so effectively that they will get all those 
advantages of mass group buying. By so 
uniting they can gain all the advantages of 
making common property among them the 
best business experience and knowledge in 
the world, such as the chains now have in 
an important degree. 

Organizing on such a basis is a difficult 
thing for individualistic private store own- 
ers to do, but they will do it if they see 
they have no other choice. 

I may point out, however, that a weak 
organization will not do. It must be 
fully as efficient as the centrally owned 
chain-store organization. If it is made so, 
it wil compete with the chain stores effec- 
tively. It should really be the more ef- 
fective, because individual ownership, added 
to centralized organization, will bring to 
the individual stores some advantages that 
the small chain unit does not possess, and 
probably cannot have fully—that is, the 
personal interest of the individual owner. 
Individual ownership gives the direct in- 
terest of a proprietor in each store, which 
means, among other things, more intimate 
personal acquaintance with many of his 
customers. 


What of the Producers? 


BSNALLY, a third and important group 
has a place in the picture, and the natu- 
ral inquiry is: What about the producers? 

The producer, of course, like the retailer 
and the wholesaler, is faced by the chain 
stores as a reality which he cannot escape. 
If he is not ready to accept the chain stores 
unreservedly, he would better organize to 
sell, say one-third or one-half of his prod- 
uct to chains and sell the rest of it where 
chains are not yet functicning. 

Gradually out of this experience he wii 
know what he wants to do in the future. 
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He will probably conclude to specialize in 
some single article or limited number of ar- 
ticles—that is, “Fordize” his production. 

Production and distribution, however, re- 
quire different qualities. There have been 
many attempts of producers to distribute 
directly, which have been failures. No dog- 
matic statement can be made about this, of 
course; but while formerly I did not be- 
lieve there was any well-founded reason 
why a good producer should not be a good 
retail distributor, the facts have made me 
revise my opinion on this point. There 
are certain things, as we know, where 
the producer must or may best be his 
own distributor, such as automobiles, for 
example. 


No One Can Make Them All 


UT when it comes to clothing, furniture, 

crockery, food—in fact, almost all the 
necessities where a wide variety is required 
—no one manufacturer in this era of mass 
production can successfully make, at the 
lowest prices and the best values, the many 
things required. 

In these lines the way out for the pro- 
ducer is to experiment. 

The right way certainly is not to shut 
his eyes to what is happening and refuse 
to sell the chains, because by so doing he 
simply forces the chains either to manufac- 





ture for themselves or else to back new 
producers who will make for them what 
they need. The chances are that thes 
new producers will produce for less thay 
the old ones, because they will locate jy 
the best places—the sale of their 
being assured—that is, locate where 
can get cheap water power or get coal ata 
minimum transportation cost, or a better 
labor market. 

If the producers of all the kinds of goods 
which can be sold in mass quantities will 
adopt the principles that underlie the pro. 
duction of the Chevrolet car, the Ford ear 
the Kingsport books, the Thom MeAn $4 
shoe and numerous other articles— 
the principle of the best quality for the 
lowest price, the principle that the right 
to profit begins only with service to the 
customer, the principle that nothing but 
practical, scientific production can compete 
successfully in the future—which means 
that running production by opinion must 
give way to producing and distributing on 
the basis of fact, scientifically ascertained 
—then they will also greatly increase the 
size of their business and their profits, 
Still they must realize that big advertis. 
ing that tells the truth, that helps the cus. 
tomer to choose wisely, is not un i 
is not a waste, but is a real service to the 
progress of the world. 


Raising Money in the Senate 


“touching” tale. 

It is the real inside story of how 
Senator James Couzens of Michigan, who 
carried Henry Ford’s check for $33,000,000 
around in his pocket for days without 
cashing it, tried to panhandle a lunch from 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, one of 
the poorest men in the Senate, but gave it 
up and touched him for the loan of a dollar 
when he found the Westerner was only 
going to eat a sack of peanuts for his 
noon-day meal. 

Of course, the fact has been printed of 
Borah lending Couzens a dollar, but just 
how it happened has remained a secret. 
The truth is that Couzens and his family 
had been to their home in Detroit for a 
visit. When the multi-millionaire awak- 
ened on the train shortly before it reached 
Washington, he decided to put on a dif- 
ferent suit from that he had worn the day 
before, but neglected to shift his money. 

At the station the Couzens family was 
met by its chauffeur, but the Senator told 
his wife and daughter to take the car, be- 
cause he wanted to walk to the Senate 
office building a quarter of a mile away. 

During recesses of Congress, the Senators’ 
restaurant in the Capitol is closed, so 
Couzens decided to walk back to the sta- 
tion for lunch. As he neared that build- 
ing, he discovered that he did not have a 
cent in his pocket. 

Any place but a railroad eating house 
undoubtedly would have given him a meal 
if he had revealed his identity, but the 
Senator felt sure that if he told the man- 
ager of the restaurant that he was Senator 
Couzens of Michigan that haughty digni- 
tary undoubtedly would have replied: 


"Ts TEARFULLY touching, this true 


“Yes, the last fellow who got a free meal 
off me said he was King George.” 

So the Michigan man decided the only 
safe thing to do was to retrace his steps. 
As he was about to enter the white mar- 
ble Senate office building, Senator Borah 
emerged. 

“Going to lunch?” asked Couzens hope- 
fully of his prospective meal ticket. 

“No; I’m not eating lunch today; I'm 
just going across the street to get a sack 
of peanuts,” replied Borah. 

“Say, Bill, I left my pocketbook in my 
other suit. Will you loan me some money?” 

“That’s an old story, Jim. The truth is 
you're broke.” 

Borah fished in his pocket and brought 
out two bedraggled one-dollar bills. 

Couzens took one of them, and the Ids 
hoan said, “This is the proudest day of my 
life.’ The Michigan Senator started for 
the station again, but on the way there 
realized that a dollar was a mighty little 
bit to cover the price of a meal and the 
palm of a waiter, so he decided to play 
safe and mounted a high stool at the lunch 
counter. 

He felt sure none of his friends would 
see him there. He had hardly placed his 
order when he felt a clap on the back, and 
one of his rich friends from Detroit sh 
in his ear: j 

“Hello, Couzens! What are you doing 
eating here?” : 

Maybe the Michigan Senator won’t mind 
his predicament so much if he knows 
Mark Hanna got on a Washington street 
car one day and had to borrow a 
from the conductor to pay his fare, 
that Sir Thomas Lipton never carries aly 
money with him. 
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The Right Bower of Management 


By RAYMOND C. WILLOUGHBY 


HE CONSUMMATION devoutly wished by every business executive is a daily picture of his business that 
will enable him more intelligently to direct operations in every department. 
One business man put it this way: “I have my business so at my finger tips that I can sit in my office 

and look into the innermost operations of all departments as if there were plate glass partitions.’ 
sary if a man is to direct his business as a captain directs his football team. 
demanding—and getting—plate-glass windows through which they can observe the operations of their entire 
industry. This gives added zest to the job because it allows an executive to deploy his unit in the great strategy 
of today’s production and selling. The glass window is figurative. 
mation through the proper use of figures. 


cannot win where you cannot lose.” If 

it were otherwise, men who broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo or made big killings 
on the races would not have died penniless, 
nor would tne mortality rate of business be 
so high. No one knows just how many 
plungers go broke when their hunches don’t 
pan out, but the records of commercial 
failures in the United States are easily ac- 
cessible and their significance is unmistak- 
able. These death notices of once flourish- 
ing firms reveal to the probing eye the 
tremendous toll of guessing wrong. 

It is as true today as it ever was that 
where there is no risk there is no gain, 
though it is just as reasonable to believe 
that a considerable number, perhaps all, of 
the 21,773 insolvencies reported for 1926, a 
ratio of 100.9 to each 10,000 firms, could 
have been prevented if the managers had 
had better information on which to base 
their decisions. 

Many of the bad guesses men make live 
after them in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings; the good are oft interred with 
the “bones” they pull. That marvel- 
ous sixth sense known as business judg- 
ment, so admirable when it wins, gets 
no cheers when it fails. 
Those hearty kicks busi- 
hess men bestow upon 
themselves for taking los- 
ing chances should all re- 
mind other business men 
they can make their own 
business past and busi- 
ness present, guess-proof. 

Improvement of infor- 
mation for the guidance 
of business gets down to 
the need for figures, more 
and better figures—fig- 
ures that at any time (: 
would tell each manager 
the financial state of his 
business; figures that 
would show him at a 
glance whether he is mak- 
mg money or losing 
money; figures that would 
keep him currently informed on his selling 
costs; figures that would reveal at once his 
operating costs, his overhead charges, the 
state of collections, new orders, production, 


Il: IS an axiom of gamblers that “you 
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Cartoons by Stuart Hay 


and cancellations. They would fortify his 
judgment of the future, for the matters of 
chance and probability can be reckoned 
only on past performances and positions in 
the present. 

As facts told in figures free the individual 
man from doubt, so do they emancipate 
the group; as they enlighten one business 
so can they inform an association of busi- 
nesses. No erudite display of logic is need- 
ed to establish belief that the only sound 
business is the planned business. It was 
Henry Bruére, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, who said: 


The successful business of today is the 
business that plans. Bonanza methods are 
obsolete. A planned business must be man- 
aged with consideration of all the factors of 
competition and inter-play of other business 
activity on the market in which operations 
are carried on. A planned business must be 
aware of the need to learn from the experi- 
ence of others how to improve its methods. 
A planned business takes into consideration 
the benefits to be derived 
from cooperation with others 
in the same line of activity 


“Business men are learn- 
ing that the practical cure 
for many social and in- 
dustrial ills rests on the 
availability of accurate 
information” 





through trade associations. A 

planned business is a business tha 

has windows to look out upon its world, 

and through which the world may look in 
return. 

That compact glorification of the gospel 


But executives are getting this vital infor- 
Note the word “proper.” Many business men are impatient of the use 
of statistics because of a plethora of heterogeneous figures. The writer here tells of the proper use of statistics. 
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This is neces- 
Now, far-sighted executives are 


—The Editor 


of planning is another testimonial to the 
sovereign business virtues of knowing the 
facts. It is a commentary to freshen reali- 
zation that this age, above all others, has 
exalted fact-finding and fact-use. The sta- 
tistician, the cost accountant, the efficiency 
engineer are mighty men, for they speak 
with the authority of truth. Because the 
speech of these oracles has not yet been 
denatured of the mystery of temple terms, 
they have not always been understood by 
the laity. 

The very name “statistics” is formidable 
and rough-cornered, and its litany is no less 
so when read by the high priests. The de- 
light of academicians in unraveling the the- 
oretical threads of the higher calculus is 
not likely to be shared by the ordinary 
man who wants a statistical control of his 
business. It would be as reasonable -to 
expect the quarry worker in quest of a 
crowbar to be captivated with a professorial 
treatise on the laws of physics. 


To Make Statistics Practical 


Te TAKE statistical science out of the 
text-books and to simplify its principles 
in behalf of a broader field of practical ap- 
plication is the timely job to which a 
considerable number of first-rate minds are 
now directed. Among the most vigorous 
evangels of this cause is Ernest DeBrul, 
general manager of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association. With illuminat- 
ing precept and phrase he has labored for 
the “humanizing” of statistics. To a con- 
vention of statisticians he declared that: 


Using terms like quinquennial means, in- 
stead of five-year averages, is pedantic hocus- 
pocus that serves only to kill interest. Writ- 
ing statistical articles in such terms makes 
them hard to read, and therefore prevents 
the promotion of the science. It may be 
treason to pedantry, but it is not treason to 
science to use simple language wherever it 
will properly express a thought. 

In those sentences is a suggestive ex- 
planation of the inertia that must be over- 
come if statistical science is to serve more 
business men, not because they are blind 
tu the promised benefits, but because they 
balk at the labels put on the various parts 
cf the mathematical mechanism. All busi- 
ness men want more business, and prob- 
ably all of them have other desires in com- 
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mon—to control expenses, to gauge the 
productive efficiency of their plants and 
offices, to get a better understanding of 
labor management, to anticipate the need 
for new equipment, to know what articles 
should be manufactured and when, to have 
a better line on industrial processes, to keep 
tabs on the buyers, to come out ahead on 
the job—but not all of those wistful busi- 
ness men know that the installation of a 
cost system would be the most practicable 
means of making all those wishes come true. 
The freer from frills the accounting and 
statistical method the better, for, to borrow 
another crisp text from Mr. DeBrul: 


Through good presentation of statistical 
facts, statisticians can and should give busi- 
ness men true pictures of conditions. Stat- 
isticians can and should show the causes 
and effects of these conditions in plain, un- 
derstandable language and charts. Then busi- 
ness men will come to see the wisdom of 
producing more and better data, and will 
be quick instead of slow to use statistical 
information as a guide to good business 
policy. When he really sells just such sim- 
ple crowbars to business, the true worth of 
the competent businesslike statistician will 
be recognized and properly rewarded. 


Increased Business Stability 


MPORTANT in accelerating the move- 

ment for the wider acceptance of statis- 
tical information by the business community 
are the United States Department of Com- 
merce and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. A measure of the prog- 
gress made is provided in Secretary Hoov- 
er’s report for the year 1926. When con- 
sidering the increased business stability 
through the reduction of booms and slumps, 
he writes: 

The Department has steadily enlarged its 
services of business statistics during the past 
five years. To this has been added a large 
increase in the statistical services. of trade 
associations and our various economic. and 
educational institutions. Certain fundamen- 
tal information can be collected only through 
government agencies, but the policy of the 
Department has been to encourage private 
and institutional action in every field where 
their success is possible. The enlarged pub- 
lication of all these data in the public press, 
the steady increase in subscribers. to the de- 
partmental publications and those*of other 
institutions are an indication of the. growing 
application of these services to the every-day 
course of business. In five years the De- 
partment has expanded the number of items 
of current business statistics in important 
lines of commercial and industrial activity 
which it supplies to the public from 200 to 
more than 1,500. During the last fiscal 
year 189 new items were added covering 38 
commodities. 

We are rapidly approaching the time 
when a business man will be able to de- 
termine the exact position of his industry 
in relation to production, stocks, orders, sales, 
conditions of sources of supplies, the consum- 
ing market, credit, business activity, and 
broad economic currents—both at home and 
abroad—which may influence the conduct of 
his particular occupation. The individual 
judgment has thus been greatly strengthened. 
Statistics are like weather reports in their 
relation to business conditions. They can be 
made to convey warnings of every incipient 
movement toward over-production or infla- 
tion so that individual action becomes a neu- 
tralizing force. 

Cooperating in this useful work of pro- 
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viding warnings for the guidance of busi- 
ness men is the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Through its Depart- 
ment of Manufacture it has counseled indi- 
vidual firms and trade associations on the 
value of adequate figure facts. It has con- 
tended with convincing reason that the 
peaks and valleys of supply and demand in 
commodity markets are due in no small 


“It would be as reasonable to expect the 
quarry worker in quest of a crowbar to 
be captivated with a professorial 

treatise on the laws of physics” Ni 
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degree to the lack of dependable figures to 
guide or influence judgment in the individ- 
ual regulation of production and distribu- 
tion. The costly consequences of guessing 
wrong in business are brought into sharp 
focus by the Department with bulletins, 
pointing out that individual errors in guess- 
ing on production, shipments, and on stocks 
in the aggregate often culminate in over- 
production and the stagnation of distribu- 
tion. Unemployment and market demorali- 
zation are two expensive by-products of 
this confusion. 


Statistical Deterrents 


UT all is not doubt and chance in busi- 

ness, for the Department of Manufac- 
ture reports that several important indus- 
tries are now using statistical information 
for the control of their operations. Wider 
acceptance of statistical methods is delayed, 
the Department explains, by reason of the 
slow appreciation of the value of figures in 
business management, the deterring com- 
plexity of forms prescribed by statisticians 
overcome with academic zeal, and the vague 
fear that disclosures of individual opera- 
tions will in some way play into the hands 
of competitors. 

These obstacles are part and parcel of 
the problem of inertia encountered by all 
change and innovation. Solution of this 
problem, in great measure, will be deter- 
mined by the resourcefulness of trade asso- 
ciation executives, and the Department has 
offered to them its accumulated knowledge 
and experience. The task of the trade 
association, as defined by the Depart- 
ment, is: 

First, to convince its members of the great 
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value of developing vital facts as to what is 
going on in the industry and the practical 
use which may be made of them in control 
and management. Second, since the Supreme 
Court has stamped with its approval the 
gathering and distribution of trade statistics 
as information, as a legal and legitimate ac- 
tivity for trade associations to engage in, 
associations should reconstruct where neces- 
sary their machinery and methods of devel- 
oping and reporting facts of interest to those 
concerned. 


It is also desirable, the Department be- 
lieves, that these reports be standardized 
to the extent that they will be reasonably 
comparable with reports in allied lines. 

These recommendations have passed from 
paper into the structures of many indus- 
tries, and testimonials as to the value of 
their application are readily accessible in 
the files of the Department. In those files 
are informative appraisals of the value of 
ihe factual data collected and exchanged 
by representative groups of industries, 


Value of Data Proven 


Ts president of a large hardwood con- 
cern writes: “Trade statistics gathe 
by our association are decidedly helpful m 
the operation of our business, In fact, they 
are a necessity.” 

From the secretary of a paving-briek 
company comes this tribute: “The statisti- 
cal reports gotten out by our association 
contain wonderful information for us Mm 
several ways.” 

A producer of paper boxes reports that 
“Trade statistics have been of considerable 
help to us in checking our progress, as com- 
pared with the industry at large and im 
helping us to save money in purchases.” 
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Positive is the comment of the president 
of a zinc-producing company that “There is 
no doubt whatever that statistical infor- 
mation showing an industry’s status in 
the matter of production, stocks, shipments, 
ete., are of great value in the intelligent 
direction of any industry or an individual 
member of such an industry.” 

Similar commendations have been re- 
ceived from men who shape the policies of 
other industries—men who have eliminated 
guesswork and who now base their judg- 
ments on facts, men who have taken the 
jnitiative in making possible the develop- 
ment of statistical information for the bene- 
fit of business. These testimonials suggest 


Fighting Fires in Bygone Days 


By ROBERT L. BARNES 


Praise-God Barebones of Crom- 

wellian fame, opened in 1667 what 
was probably the first fire insurance office 
in England. The Medieval Guilds had re- 
imbursed their members for losses by fire 
but their payments had been made from the 


D* NICHOLAS BARBON, son of 





Firemarks such as these indicated that a 
building was protected by a particular 
insurance company 


Guild’s general funds and were not based on 
any sound principle of insurance. An at- 
tempt to provide fire insurance was made 
by some citizens of London when they pe- 
titioned Charles I in 1635-38 for a patent 
of monopoly to insure against losses at the 
rate of one shilling for every twenty pounds 
of rent. The association was to rebuild or 
repair damaged houses, maintain a per- 
petual fire watch in the streets and con- 
tribute 200 pounds a year to the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. However, in sub- 
sequent disorders the proposal was lost 
sight of. 


When Fire Protection Grew 


f SPITE of the fact that the Great Fire 
of 1666 had impressed people with the 
hecessity for fire protection, Barbon met 
with but indifferent success until he com- 
bined with several other men in 1680 and 
formed the Fire Office. This company had 
figured out that an average of 750 houses 
burned in the 14 years since the Great 
Fire with an average loss of £200. A fund 
of £40,000 had been subscribed as guaranty 
and this fund was to be increased £20,000 
for every 10,000 houses insured.: The inter- 
est from this fund alone might be expected 
to meet the losses and leave a surplus, so 
grew rapidly. Within a year there 
Was a proposal that the City of London in- 
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that business has made a beginning toward 
the coordination and consolidation of its 
records for use in charting its future course. 
They suggest that business is “substituting 
intentions for opportunism in management,” 


Control by Accurate Facts 


HEY suggest that business men are 

learning that the practical cure for 
many social and industrial ills rests on the 
availability of accurate information, and in 
getting that information into use as the 
basis for managerial policy. 

Desirable as figure-fact control of busi- 
ness may be, it will not be generally estab- 
lished until the statistical tools are better 


sure the houses of its citizens at a rate 
lower than that charged by the Fire Office. 
The Common Council passed the proposal 
but the courts put a speedy end to this 
movement of government in business. 
Inspired by the success of the Fire Office 
a mutual company, called the Friendly 
Society, was organized in 1684. In an at- 
tempt to stifle competition the Fire Office 
asked the King for a patent of monopoly 
on writing insurance. With a delay worthy 
of the best modern practice the govern- 
ment handed down its decision in 1687 giv- 
ing the Friendly Society a monopoly for a 






























adapted to the needs of the ultimate users 
—until the statisticians decide to give men 
“the plain, simple crowbar statistics that 
business ought to produce and use.” 

By that decision statistical science would 
be transformed from a cult into a con- 
venience. Then business could clarify its 
purposes with the enlightening leaven of 
facts; it could set its goals with full knowl- 
edge of its strength and its weakness; it 
could coordinate its efforts; it could make 
itself sensitive and adaptable to changes 
in the national and the international eco- 
nomic structure; and it could give com- 
pelling confirmation to Carlyle’s belief that 
“what a man kens he cans.” 


writes of leathern bags to which were 

attached pipes, the water being forced 

out by squeezing the bags. 

On May 11, 1752, in Philadelphia, was 
held the first directors’ meeting of the first 
fire insurance company to do business im 
America. The company was and is “The 
Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by Fire.” 
Among its board of directers was Benjamin 
Franklin who in 1736 had organized the 
Union Fire Company, a volunteer fire 
fighting organization. 

There was no direct connection between 
the volunteer fire fighters and the insurance 
companies though the latter did contribute 
large amounts to the volunteers. 








year but after that time they could only Firemarks, now in such demand as 
sell policies alter- antiques, were 
nate quarters of then used on in- 
the year. The = sured houses - to 
Fire Office had distinguish them 


hard sledding and 
in 1693 had to 
become a mutual. 

These offices 
maintained fire 
fighting forces giv- 
ing the men uni- 


forms and silver 
badges. Just ex- 
actly what fire 


quenching equip- 
ment these early 
companies had is 
not clear but it 
must have been 
comparatively 
primitive for we 
find in an English 
publication of 
1634 an only too 





































from those of the 
uninsured so as to 
make sure of pro- 
tection. The mark 
of the Contribu- 
tionship is directly 
traceable to the 
Hand - in - Hand 
Company of Lon- 
don which was es- 
tablished in 1696. 
The English com- 
pany used two 
clasped hands. 
The design was 
changed by the 
Contribu- 
tionship into the 
Lady-to- London 
or, Saddle Seat 








meagre descrip- 
tion of the equip- 
ment used then. 
To one accus- 
tomed to the mod- 
ern engines and 
trucks, this description conjures up pictures 
of pitifully inadequate methods when one 
reads of: “Divers quirts and petty engines 
to be drawn upon wheels from place to 
place for to quench fier among buildings.” 

An even earlier mention of fire fighting 
equipment is that of Appolodorus, archi- 
tect of the Emperor Trajan, in which he 


PHOTOS COURTESY PHILADELPHIA CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 


The “Tout Ensemble” of the well-dressed 
firemen of pre-Revolutionary Days 













grip which is praec- 
tically unbreak- 
able. 

Description of 
dinners given, 
with fines col- 
lected for non-attendance at directors’ meet- 
ings, reveals these men as of Rabelaisian 
appetites and eapacities. At one time by 
curbing their appetites due to’an access of 
enthusiasm for the public welfare or an 
excess of food and drink they were able to 
acquire a fund large enough to mark the road 
to New York with thirty-one milestones, 
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Progress Rides in on Rubber Tires 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 














‘Rather a “large order” 







Transportation, said Carlyle, is civilization. 
Here’s a story from the Ozarks that proves it. 


AILWAY building in the United 
States has almost ceased, so far as 


new trunk lines are concerned. Ex- 
tensions of old systems continue, and cut- 
offs are being constructed, but the railroads 
are not opening up much new territory. 

The latest and most absorbing phase of 
our transportation development is a tre- 
mendous outpouring of capital into gasoline 
motor vehicles and into the construction 
of permanent highways. 

Which comes first—whether good roads 
beget the motors, or the motors beget good 
roads—we may leave to those who can an- 
swer the old poser about the primogeni- 
ture of the hen and the egg. A more vital 
question at this moment is whether gaso- 
line transportation, if given a suitable test- 
ing ground, can do for civilization anything 
comparable to what was accomplished by 
the old Iron Horse. 


Where Theory Becomes Fact 


PREAD your map of the United States 

and search it for such a testing ground. 
Some section you should find which in- 
cludes some counties not reached at all 
by railways, other counties where the rail- 
way touches only a corner or a border, 
and many into which the only raii service 
is a single short “Toonerville Tro‘iey” or 
“Corntassel Pilgrim.” 

To make conditions ideal there should be 
even in certain of the “railway counties” 
numerous communities which are practi- 
cally off of the map because of almost 
impassable side roads. Then, suddenly, 
this once-isolated inland territory should 
be furnished, as if by the imperial man- 
date of a Louis XIV or a Caar, with a 
magnificent network of modern highways. 
to fulfill in 


present-day United 
States, you may think. 
Where might you hope 
to discover such a sec- 
tion? And, having found 
it, how in a republic 
such as ours might you 
hope to get that sudden 
and miraculous bestowal 
of “king’s highways”? 
Yet such an ideal trial 
ground exists, and such 
a test of what gasoline 
transportation and good 
roads can do to open 
and remake a_ back- 
country section, which 
long has lagged in com- 
parative isolation, is 
actually in 
progress at 
this moment. 
Almost at the 
center of your 
map will you 
find the sec- 
tion. Here, 
from amid 
the prairies, 
rises a region 
of big hills, 
long labeled 
in the geog- 
raphies, the 
“Ozark 
Mountains. 
The greater 
part of this 
highland area, 
fully half, 
spreads over 
most of 






























Improved farming methods 

came in with improved roads, 

and the “hill billy” gives 

way to the progressive tiller 
of the soil 





southern Missouri. This part and 
an additional third which bris- 
tles in northwestern Arkansas 
concerns us here more than those 
smaller remainders which extend 
in spurs into the southern tip of 
Illinois and the upper right-hand 


In remote Ozark re- 
gions modern motor 
cars work the same 
transformation that 
railroads once worked 
elsewhere. Below: A 
typical back-country 
trail and ford in the 
isolation days. On the 
next page (lower) is 
the same road and ford 

today 
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corner of Oklahoma. In all, the Ozark 
Highland is as big as the state of Ohio. 
It is the only extensive section long 
hampered by inaccessibility; and at the 
heart of it, in consequence, a distinct 
flavor of the backwoods lingered on, 
even well into the twentieth century. 

The Ozarks—especially in Missouri 
and Arkansas—had lagged pathetically 
in development, meanwhile appearing 
all the more primitive, of course, by 
sharp contrast with the ultra-modernity 
of next-door neighbors. Progress was 
evident enough in strips along the trunk 
railway lines. But “back in the hills” 
struggled hundreds of communities not 
yet emerged from the primitiveness of 
their log-cabin days 


Transformations of Twenty Years 


O SHORT a while as fifteen to 

twenty years ago I roamed all over 
the more remote rural parts of the 
Ozarks, photographing both their scenic 
charms and their lingering primitiveness. 

The beauty of the big hills 
and shining streams and the 
gigantic springs of the re- 
gion fascinated me; and 
I admired no less the 
people—the “pure 
quill” American 
stock for many 
generations, 
most of them, 
descendants 
of the “hill 
country” 
first families 
of Virginia, 
the Caro- 
linas, Ken- 
tucky and 
Tennessee; 
struggling 
gamely here 
against, adverse 
fate, and all the 
while as good- 
humored and hos- 
pitable a people 
as any that ever 
breathed. As honest, 
too, and as intelligent! 
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Nor were 
they, as the 
sequel shows, ad- 
verse to hard work 
if such labor “got 
them anywhere.” 
All they _ really 
lacked was oppor- 
tunity. 

The situation 
found in the Ozarks 
interested me_ so 
much that it forced 
me to learn a new 
trade, photogra- 
phy. I found that 
I could not make 
“outsiders,” even 
those living so close 
to the scene as 
Kansas City and 
St. Louis, believe 
the truth about 















































for communities served by branch rail 
lines unprofitable to operate by steam 


these backward conditions without camera 
evidence in proof. After that, it was 
easy for me as a photographer, no 
longer ago than a decade and a half, 
to find in the Ozarks such emblems 
of the primitive—nor have they ail 
disappeared even yet—as old-time 
water-wheel grist mills, mule-back 
circuit riders with saddle-bags and 
current-driven ferryboats which were 
operated by windlass and cables. 
There were scores of horse- or mule- 
drawn mail stages, with their thick- 
tired hickory wheels set wide-gauge 
as an extra precaution against tip- 
ping over on the formidably rough 
roads. There were many hundreds 
of log-cabin homes—some of these 
mud-chinked and with newspapers 
serving for wall paper; and once in a 
while, even so late as 1910, I came across 
a barefooted, bearded,  overalls-and- 
hick’ry-shirted, old-fashioned “hill billy.” 





Farmers Under Protest 


GOODLY number of the backwoods folk 
4% had never been thoroughly converted to 
farm life. So far as possible, many of them 
continued to draw much of their suste- 
nance from fishing, hunting and trapping, 
and gathering whatever else “grew wild.” 
Working a few cleared acres in the brush, 
planted chiefly to corn, potatoes and a lit- 
tle tobaeceo, constituted most of the farm 
labor for which they felt much inelination., 
For the rest, their cattle and chickens for- 
aged for themselves and their fleet-footed 
razorback “hawgs” ranged half wild in the 
oak timber and hickory woods. 

With their surplus of these hogs and 
with wagonloads of axe-hewed railway ties 
they drove at intervals to the nearest cross- 
roads general store and bartered for such 
necessities as they required from the out- 
side world. Some of them did not handie 
so much as $10 a year in “cash money.” 

In these remote backwoods there was 


Motorized rail transport saves the day 
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little incentive to ambitious effort. To eke 
out a bare existence was fairly easy, but 
to garner even a tiny fortune from a hill 
farm appeared almost impossible. Often 
handicapped both by the painfully hard 
hauls over rough roads and by a thin, 
rocky soil not suited to profitable general 
farming, it seemed an utterly hopeless task 
to attempt to compete in the city markets 
against neighbors who tilled rich, black 
prairie loam or bottom Jands, and enjoyed 
the advantage of passable highways and 
cheaper railway transportation. 


Those Who Lived Alone 


WE ARE speaking now of the folk who 
dwelt back in the hills in isolation. 
Certain other Ozark sections, notably some 
in southwest Missouri and northeastern 
Arkansas were fortunate—or progressive— 
enough to have discovered early that their 
salvation as farmers lay in specialization. 
These more alert communities were stead- 
ily progressing even twenty years ago. But 
next-door neighbors, more remote from the 
railways and too impoverished to build de- 
cent roads, continued, down-hearted and 
listless, to keep marking time. 
Then—only a few years ago—came that 
long-awaited opportunity. Today the old 
isolation of the inland hill dwellers from 
the rest of America is vanishing. The most 
remote sections are testing again, with a 
new type of “iron horse” which is cheaper 
and far more elastic than the old, the Car- 
lyle dictum that “civilization is transporta- 
tion.” They are testing it thoroughly, and 
they are finding it true. Thousands of 
miles of modern good roads, all suddenly 
bestowed upon regions where in the normal 
course of events they should not have been 
expected to arrive for many more years, 
now are working miraculous changes. 
Into the rugged third of this great cen- 
tral highland which bristles in northern 
Arkansas, highways built by direct district 
taxation—which, unfortunately, sometimes 
proved almost too burdensome for rural 
communities to bear—have been penetrat- 
ing for half a dozen years. Happily, the 
.weight of this direct tax now is being dis- 
tributed; it’s “one for all, and all for one” 
today, since a state road commission has 
taken over the job in Arkansas. At the 
same time the lack of cooperation between 
districts is ended, and highways are being 
driven from one end of the state to the 
other instead of being scattered around in 
little patches and big gaps. 


No “Reckless Optimism” Here 


PHRASE Herbert Hoover once used 
felicitously, “reckless optimism,” no 
longer describes Arkansas road-builders. 
They know what they are about today; they 
are out to get their full money’s worth, and 
by the aid of increased gasoline and motor 
vehicle taxes, they now avoid crushing the 
landowner into bankruptcy. Some of the 
first roads of the Arkansas Ozarks were 
bought at an almost ruinous cost to their 
communities. But that’s a concern of the 
past. The thing of-importance now is that 
these folks have roads, and that more are 
coming. And vital enough they all are! 
Meanwhile, to transform a much larger 
portion of the Ozark area, which spreads 
over half of Missouri, conservative Old 
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Mizzou herself—and no pussyfooting about 
it, either, but with a loud blare of trumpets 
—has plunged into a sudden gigantic pro- 
gram of highway construction which is on 
a scale to compare with the greatest engi- 
neering projects. 

Upon the highways of Missouri, the 
sparsely populated and comparatively im- 
poverished hill counties of the Ozarks re- 
ceiving their equal division of funds along 
with the richest and most populous coun- 
ties of the north, $206,000,000 is being ex- 
pended—nearly half as much as the total 
cost of the Panama Canal! 

It all has happened so swiftly that 
most Missourians themselves scarcely ap- 


preciate what transformations are un- 
der way, especially in that southern “hill 
country” which for a hundred years, fet- 


tered by lack of proper road facilities, 
never has had a chance to prove its worth. 

Now for an example or two. From Stone 
County, Missouri, comes this incident, for 
which the writer vouches as a witness. 
This happened not more than fifteen or 
sixteen years ago and in a county which 
had a railway cutting a long diagonal across 
its very center. 


A Sample of Provincialism 


OR FOUR days we had been voyaging 

by Ozark toothpick skiff on a “float 
trip” down the James River and the White 
from Galena. By this time we got to won- 
dering whether we weren’t nearing some siz- 
able town. So, to the first native we spied 
on the bank—a youth almost old enough to 
vote—we shouted an inquiry: 

“How far do you call it, please, from 
here down to Branson?” 

“Dunno,” the youth replied. 
never been tuh Branson.” 

“How far is it, then, to Galena?” 

“Dunno. Hain’t never been tuh Galeny, 
neither.” 

A rock-littered, stumpy road wriggled up 
from the shore past a few cabins and on 
over the hilltop through the woods. Per- 
haps that might furnish a clew? 

“Where does that road go?” 

“Thet thar trail? Nowhar pertic-lar. 
Jest back in the bresh a piece.” 

Real provincialism for you! This young 
man had vegetated all his life in one small 
cove, had never visited the nearest county- 
seat towns or even heard the whistle of a 
locomotive. 

The chances are excellent, however, that 
his horizon has widened since. In the past 
few years this immediate neighborhood has 
attracted droves of automobile tourists; 
and the residents of Stone County now 
boast not only of such tokens of progress 
as Galena’s new courthouse and the new 
school buildings, but also of the fact that 
in the last winter they possessed in their 
own right 1,322 motor cars—571 of these 
purchased since June 1, 1925. 

Today the lowest number of cars regis- 
tered in any county of the Missouri Ozarks 
exceeds 550. From that the figures run on 
up to the peak attained in the “flats” of 
Greene County, of which the capital is 
Springfield, where the total on January 1, 
1927, reached 16,776. 

Motor cars had become a commonplace 
of life a dozen years ago in the prairies of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and northern Missouri, 
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but in the Ozark mountain region 
were being operated by only a few of the 
boldest trail-breakers. The* experience of 
such a hilly spot as Shannon County, Mig. 
souri, is typical. Though at this Writing 
there are 863 cars in Shannon, we 

that there wasn’t a car in the county 
1912, and in 1913 there were only two, 

The capital of Ozark County, fe 
west—in inland isolation nearly 50 
from the nearest railway—got its first 
thrill at the sight of a “horseless carriag 
in 1911, when two adventurous lads 
a West Plains machine shop drove proud 
into Gainsville. 

The attempt to transport the Gai 
West Plains mail regularly by a hard-rub.- 
ber-tired motor hack proved a failure e 
so recently as 1914. After that, we he 
the owners of the hack sold out for 
Then the new possessor, l:kewise, 
“plumb discouraged” and left it to rust 
the rain. Luckily, the flivvers which gameh 
began their conquest of the county at ¢ 
the same period “stood the racket” 
better. And now behold the contrast: 

Where the old Gainsville mule-team 
stage used to bump for ten painful 
along the road to West Plains, the m 
mail stage over the same route is a 24. 
horsepower gasoline truck which makes the” 
run easily in three hours. E- 

Where the freighter wagons by which 













































heavier goods used to be imported into 


Ozark County required from two days, ij 


the best of weather, to four or five when — 
the roads were heavy, you now see loads 


of goods weighing from 3 to 5 tons go 
ing down the length of the drive in a 
gle morning. As one consequence, 


once-burdensome tax for freighting has 


been cut in half. 


Now Farmers Profit, Too 


[JF THE merchants profit directly, and 

consumers, so do the farmers of t 
Gainsville neighborhood, who used to he 
their fattened cattle and great droves 
turkeys down the long, rough road afe 
every weary mile taking its heavy toll ¢ 
marketable weight. All this trudging, a 
this lost time and costly shrinkage now ar 
being eliminated by the more mode 

method of transportation by motor tru 

What has all this done for Gainsville, 
terms of dollars and cents? Within 
past two years—the period since g 
roads and a new $60,000 bridge have “put 
the town upon the map”—deposits in th 
Gainsville bank have increased more 
$100,000! 

The cut in the heavy tax for freight 
is not, of course, the only reason for t 
new prosperity. Improved farming me 
ods came in along with improved roads; 
real incentive to greater production arrn 
when it became possible to market at 
Jarger margin of profit. 


In these once-remote Ozark regions , coal bi 
roads and modern motor cars work pre 
cisely the same kind of transformations 
that railways once did in winning the west- 






ern prairies. 

On rubber tires instead of by the old 
“iron horse” a complete new set of stand- 
ards of living now arrives, in short, a new 
civilization; the last backwoods have dis 
appeared, 
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The paper maker cannot follow the re- 

treat of the forests; plants are too big 

and too expensive. This makes the paper 

and pulp industry an aggressive supporter 
of practical reforestation 
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Taking The 


Out of an Industry 


By CHESTER LEASURE 


IFTY years 
ago the paper 
makers of the 
country quit going it alone and trusting to 
luck to shape the destiny of the larger af- 
fairs of their business. 
Common interests brought them together. 
Questions of markets; questions of pro- 
duction—the industry’s capacity to meet 
the nation’s demand for paper yet avoid- 
ing disastrous over-production; questions 
of raw materials; questions of foreign 
competition involving national tariff leg- 
islation; questions of domestic competi- 
tion, perplexed the individual paper manu- 
facturer. Alone, he was unable to cope 
with them satisfactorily. His vision was 
hemmed in by the immediate horizon of his 
own plant and distorted a bit, perhaps, by 
little devils of suspicion as to the square- 
ness of competitors. No matter how care- 
ful his study, his own judgment was not as 
incisive and accurate as the ‘collective judg- 
ment of his group. Going it alone the best 
that could be hoped for was a sort of 
“by-guess, by-gosh”’ solution of the larger 
problems of the industry. 


Beginnings of an Industry 


HE BEGINNINGS of paper making in 

America run back into colonial annals. 
As early as 1690 a mill for the making of 
paper by hand process from rag pulp was 
established at Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
sut not until the War for Independence 
shut off the supply of paper from England, 
did the domestic industry acquire anything 
like impressive proportions. With this war 
embargo on paper imports Continental 
government officials appealed to the people 
to save rags so that sufficient paper might 
be made to meet the more urgent and 
pressing needs. Under this stimulus many 
small paper mills sprang into existence, 
producing hand made rag pulp paper, and 
from then on until the outbreak of the war 
between the sections in the sixties there 
was a steady increase in the number of 
paper-making enterprises. 

Two events gave the paper-making in- 
dustry great impetus. 

First was the invention of the Fourdri- 
nier machine bringing the aid of mechanics 
to the art of paper making. This made for 
increased and cheaper production. 

Second was the discovery of wood pulp 
as a substitute for rags as raw material 
for paper manufacture. This came about 
the time the guns of Civil War ceased fire. 

During all this time paper makers oc- 
easionally got together. But these were 
more or less chance gatherings and repre- 
sented no approximation of a fair repre- 
sentation of the industry. During the 
sixties and early seventies these meetings 
grew more frequent and attracted larger 
interest among individual manufacturers. 
Contact brought acquaintance. Acquaint- 
ance brought better feeling. Better feeling 
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Guesswork 


brought exchange 
of experiences 
and this a grow- 
ing group consciousness and a spirit of con- 
fidence. Gradually it dawned upon the in- 
dividual paper maker that his competitor 
was a pretty decent sort of fellow after all. 


Beginnings of Organization 


A DEFINITE gesture toward inclusive 
7 organization was made at a meeting 
of paper makers assembled at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, July 20, 1878. This meet- 
ing issued an invitation to all makers of 
writing, book, manila and newsprint papers 
to meet at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
on August 28, to discuss common interests 
and to effect an inclusive trade organization 
widely representative of the industry. 

One hundred paper makers responded to 
the invitation and organized the American 
Paper Makers Association with William 
Whiting of The Whiting Paper Company of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, as its first presi- 
dent. The Association has been continuous. 
Recently the organization whose name was 
changed in 1897 to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association with a membership 
widely inclusive of paper merchants, pulp 
and paper manufacturers observed its semi- 
centennial. The association thus is dis- 
tinguished as one of the oldest trade organi- 
zations in the country. 

In the call for the Saratoga Springs meet- 
ing its purposes were thus set forth: 


It is expected that all matters affecting the 
general good. of the trade will be considered 
at the meeting, especially the question of 
demand and supply and the best means of 
insuring stability to our business. 

The meeting, thus called, assembled and 
the participants officially resolved: 
The time has come when an _ intelligent 
sense of duty and interest calls upon the 
paper manufacturers of the country, one and 
all, to unite in a well directed organized ef- 
fort to rescue their business. 

They pledged faith in the principle of 
organization in this language: 
By acting intelligently together we can make 
our business what it ought to be and piace it 
upon a basis more satisfactory and sure thar. 
it ever has been or ever can be while we 
work in ignorant, independent rivalry. 

Summing up conditions confronting the 
industry, General Plunkett, of Adams, 
Massachusetts, chairman of the meeting, in 
his opening address, said: 
Now we have new vagaries coming up. Free 
trade notions—communism and. other so- 
called reforms are looming large. 


The life span of the paper-making in- 
dustry in America is a bit over two hun- 
dred years. That of the association of 
paper and pulp makers and merchants is 
but fifty years—a scant fourth of the time 
since the first paper mill was established 
in America. Is it merely a_ coincidence 
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that into this last quarter of the industry's 
existence is crowded a record of achieve- 


_ ment, of expansion, of progress far sur- 


passing the record of the previous century 
and a half of the industry’s life? 

In common with all industry, to be sure, 
mechanics, invention and applied science 
gave the business of paper making a tre- 
mendous forward impetus, but the alertness 
of the industry to grasp opportunities 
opened before it by invention and dis- 
covery was the contribution, not of in- 
vention and discovery, but of the vision 
and courage of organization! 

Invention and discovery made possible a 
vastly increased production. This mass 
production made possible a much less ex- 
pensive product. 

But the Fourdrinier paper-making ma- 
chine and the discovery of wood pulp as 
a raw material did not expand markets 
nor find new uses for the increased produc- 
tion. That was the work of organization 
within the industry—the accomplishment is 
an impressive exhibit in the case for the 
trade association as an invaluable adjunct 
of modern business. 


“Go-It-Alone” Is Passe 


— EXISTENCE of these group or- 
ganizations is evidence that the manu- 
facturer and business man are convinced 
that the go-it-alone policy is neither satis- 
factory nor profitable. 

His identification with a trade group is 
a recognition that association with others, 
producing or distributing the same com- 
modity, enables him through group action 
to do those things which he could not af- 
ford to do alone. Moreover, suspicion and 
injurious “cut-throat” competition give 
way to a spirit of friendly cooperation and 
of confidence. 

Membership in such a trade group in- 
volves neither loss of individuality nor of 
initiative in the profitable development of 
the member’s own enterprises. On the 
contrary he is stimulated to greater initia- 
tive. He is instructed in more effective 
business methods through the mutual ex- 
change of experience. By joining forces 
with his group he copes more effectively 
with the needs of his industry in research, 
in contacts with government, in foreign 
competition, in overcoming fogy notions 
and beliefs and in outlawing abuses within 
the industry, without waiting for ambi- 
tious statecraft to set up the hue and cry, 
“there ottabealaw!” 


A Revolution in a Lifetime 


HE TRADE association, moreover, is 

essentially a democratic organization. It 
tolerates neither dictators nor autocrats. 
It is not “bossed.” 

But to return to our muttons—the paper 
industry is, perhaps, the only American 
industry whose principal raw material has 
changed ¢ompletely within a generation. 
This was of tremendous importance, not 
only to the industry but to the social and 
intellectual progress of the country. As 
recited, pulp made from wood came into 
use in paper making about the time of the 
close of the Civil War but not until the 
seventi ignificantly coincident with the 


. _ organization of the industry into a cohesive 
trade group—was the process of reducing 
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wood to pulp developed to a degree per- 
mitting its general use. 

In this day of great metropolitan news- 
papers, magazines and low-cost books it 1s 
difficult to visualize conditions which 
existed when all newsprint and all of the 
better grades of paper were made entirely 
from rags, and quite largely by hand. 


Enter the New Competition 


ROUNDWOOD or mechanical pulp 

produced by pressing blocks of wood 
against a revolving stone, like a huge grind- 
stone, and produced in quantity rapidly and 
cheaply, made cheap newsprint and book 
paper possible. This, in turn, resulted in 
bigger and speedier paper-making machines 
feeding huge printing presses producing 
tremendous editions of daily newspapers, 
popular weeklies, monthly magazines and 
“best sellers.” 

Equal in importance to the reduction of 
wood to pulp by mechanical means are the 
developments in the reduction of wood to 
pulp by chemical agency. Research and 
exchange of experience through group 
association measurably advanced these 
achievements just as they are the inspira- 
tion of continuing experimentation in the 
refinement of wood pulps and their adapta- 
tion to an increasing variety. of uses. 

Millions of pounds of rayon from wood 
pulp! 

Millions of yards of wood cotton! 

Synthetic woolens! 

These are of far-reaching effect upon the 
life and habits and industry of the country. 
And the end is not yet. The explosive 
power of steam—the method used to 
produce the “food shot from guns”—is pro- 
ducing a wood pulp of literally tremendous 
potential possibilities adapted to structural 
uses and doing it in minutes where the older 
processes took hours. This, too, cheap- 
ens production and puts a new weapon 
into the arsenal of the New Competition! 

Untold values in forests. Trees and 
scientists—competitors of the silk-worm, 
the cotton spinner, woolen textiles and the 
structural material industries! This is but 
a glimpse of the vista that unfolds. 


An Industry That Stays Put 


ITH the substitution of this new raw 

material, wood pulp, the paper-making 
industry became dependent upon the for- 
ests, but unlike the lumber industry which 
is more or less nomadic in character—cut- 
ting here and then moving on to new stands 
of timber, the paper industry is more fixed 
in character. Once a mill is located it stays 
put, unless there is a complete exhaustion 
of its raw materials within a radius of un- 
prohibitive transportation costs. 

A’ modern paper mill is a complicated 
manufacturing plant requiring the services 
of skilled workers and artisans. It is esti- 
mated that erection and installation costs 
of such a plant are some $40,000 per ton 
daily production capacity. Obviously such 
expensive aggregations of plant equipment 
can’t be hauled ’round from place to place 
without tremendous cost and loss. Then, 
too, adequate water supply is imperative. 

This inability of the paper maker to 
follow the retreat of the forests makes the 
associated pulp and paper industry an 
aggressive advocate of practical foresta- 
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tion. Nor is the paper maker actuated _ 
entirely by self-interest for, vital as wood jg 
to his welfare, the paper maker co 

but 4 per cent of the annual cut of timber 
in this country. 

The most desirable woods for pulp are 
the so-called soft woods, the eve 
spruce, balsam, fir and hemlock. Inereag. 
ing scarcity of these woods has directed 
the paper maker’s research into experi- 
ments with hardwoods. Practical experi- 
ments have proved the utility of guch 
woods as beech, birch, maple, bass- 
cottonwood, gum, yellow poplar, and the 
like. One of the popular national weeklies 
is now printed upon a book paper produeed 
from hardwood pulp. 

The associated industry participates in 
these searches for substitutes to bridge the 
industry over until such time as reforesta- 
tion assures a supply of the soft woods, 

Done in quick strokes, such is the picture 
of past and present activities of trade or- 
ganization as typified in the pulp and paper 
industry. Through its half century the 
association has had its ups angl downs yet 
it has piloted its course toward its major 
objectives—sound and permanent solutions 
of common problems through cooperative 
intelligence and enthusiasm. i 


A Record of Achievement 


A enumeration of major associa- 
tion activities suffices to establish defi- 
nite results of its service to its industry. 
Noteworthy among these are: 

A membership expanded until it repre- 
sents the entire industry. 

A comprehensive statistical service cover- 
ing all groups within the industry—a ser- 
vice that interprets the facts of general 
business in terms of the interest of the pulp 
and paper industry. 

Cooperation with other national agencies 
in support of helpful legislation and in op- 
position to hampering legislative proposals. 

Friendly contacts with the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada and European 
countries and contacts for better relations 
between the industry and the manufac- 
turers and distributors of accessory ma- 
terials used in paper making, such as casein, 
glue, resin, coloring pigments, China clay 
and the like. 

Assistance to individual mills in develop- 
ing new markets for their products as 
substitutes for other materials, through 
group selling. 

Standardization of paper grades and sizes 
accomplished through the activities of the 
association and its affiliated organizations 
in cooperation with the federal Department 
of Commerce. 

The promotion of a comprehensive for- 
estry program to insure a supply of raw 
materials. 

Adoption of rules and regulations for 
weighing, sampling and testing wood pulp, 
acceptable to both domestic and foreign 
manufacturers. 

Fostering more effective cooperative rela- 
tions with the Department of Commeree, 
the U. S. Forest Service, regional forestry 
experiment stations, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and other governmental agencies. 

The promotion of a public appreciation 
of the essential character of the industry 
and an understanding of its problems. 
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ONG FOO BABBITT, newly elected president of 

the Dragons’ Club of the City of Unspeakable 
Bliss, is about to set forth to purchase a dozen petrified 
pigeons’ eggs—no small task in those early days of much 
government regulation. Mr. Wong has read seventeen 
volumes of laws regulating street traffic and the thirteen 
volumes regarding purchases (especially Vol. IV \eggs\, 
Sec. 2 [pigeons]; see People vs. Wing 146 Canton 283). 
His wife and child bid him farewell—perhaps forever 
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Let the Public Know 


N 1900 most public utilities were locally owned and 
locally operated. During the past twenty-five years, 
however, phenomenal progress has been made in both 

plant and service expansion of these utilities—electric light 
and power, local transportation, telephones, telegraph, radio 
—and huge investment of private capital in such enter- 
prises. With this growth has evolved the principle that 
government, local, state or national, has the right to issue 
utility franchises and to regulate utility rates, without 
wresting management and financing from private enterprise. 

It is a tribute to the adaptability of American business 
and to the common sense of our people as well that in this 
short time a system of governmental regulation has been 
evolved that leaves management and operation to business 
enterprise. Private management and operation retains an 
initiative and freedom rarely found in governmental bu- 
reaus. For example, our Congress has so hopelessly ham- 
strung the Bureau of Internal Revenue by creating a Con- 
gressional Committee to pass on certain tax refunds that 
no one in the Bureau dares make a decision against the 
Government for fear of political investigation. But that is 
another story— 

Recently, the movement toward consolidation of public 
utilities has been marked. The benefits of these consolida- 
tions in improved service and in decreased cost of service 
have been of obvious advantage to the public. 

But with these combinations and consolidations come 
new questions which must be answered sanely and with 
justice to all interests, else we are likely to come into an 
era of public distrust and political baiting of these most 
essential industries. 

These public utilities have been built and consolidated by 
the initiative and genius of business men. Once installed 
they become necessities and, according to our American 
philosophy, must not be used to exploit the public for the 
benefit of the few. 

The governmental commissions have been inaugurated 
to see that this principle is carried out. As a whole these 
commissions are working in the public interest. 

Management must have a sufficient financial return to 
insure the necessary funds for replacements and expan- 
sion of facilities necessary to the development of service. 
Rates, therefore, must be fixed by governmental agencies 
at a level that will bring such returns. It is essential, more- 
over, that the public know and understand the methods of 
financing, the problems of control, the actual profits and 
the reason for rates charged. 

An understanding of these subjects in relation not only 
to the local service companies but to the holding companies 
is necessary to a proper relation between the public and 
these indispensable agencies. 

The great majority of these public service corporations 
have a keen appreciation of the public interest and enjoy 
public confidence. 

The small percentage of doubtful ones should not be 
allowed to undermine public confidence in tite great basic 
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industry. The effective defense against political clamor 
and ignorant criticism is a frank revelation of the facets, 
And the facts will prove beyond question that the prin- 
ciple of private ownership and operation with proper 
governmental regulation is sound. 


The Tabloids Discover America 


ATION’S BUSINESS has been accused of being ma- 

terialistic, of trying to measure the greatness of 
America by the bath tubs, the telephones, seed radios and 
the automobiles it enjoys. 

The truth is that Nation’s Business has said that mate- 
rial comforts and conveniences are not the measure of a 
country’s greatness, but that a full stomach, a warm home, 
opportunities for travel—all these things are helps towards 
happiness; in short, that it is better to have them than to 
be without them. 

But when we read this we rebel: 

“Tabloids * * * are as truly expressive of modern 
America as World Series baseball, skyscrapers, radio, the 
movies, Trudy Ederle, Billy Sunday, taxicabs and beauty 
contests.” 

If these things are “truly expressive of modern America,” 
we can but feel that possibly Columbus made a mistake, 


Who Wants to Be Typical? 


A SUBSCRIBER wrote to us recently to criticize an arti- 
cle on retail selling. He pointed out that the retailer, 
who was successful, was not a typical storekeeper. 

As a matter of fact, he was unusual. That was what 
made him worth writing about. And isn’t every retailer 
trying to be just that? If the “typical” grocer has a busi- 
ness life of just seven years, then the best thing for any 
merchant is to be unusual. John Wanamaker wasn’t typi- 
cal, nor was Marshall Field. And how many of their 
contemporaries are remembered? 


A Novel Index of Business 

AID a business visitor: 

“I’ve been traveling for several days now, sleeping each 
night on a Pullman, and I’m inclined to think business isn’t 
as good as it has been.” 

“Why? Pullman smoking-room talkers?”’ 

“Nope,” was the answer. “It’s easier now to get lower 
berths than it was. Some months ago you couldn’t get a 
thing without a reservation. This trip I could get ’em 
right up to train time.” 

A business impression based on peculiar grounds. 


Let the Biggest Law Suit Go On 


HE “Biggest Law Suit of the Century” may now pro- 

ceed. It was temporarily halted on February 21 when, 
in deciding the Los Angeles and Salt Lake case, the Su- 
preme Court declined to review the valuation methods of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the ground that 
the Commission’s valuations are not subject to injunction 
until they are actually used as a basis for rate making, or 
for recapture, or for some other purpose. 

On March 31 the Commission accepted this challenge and 
used its valuation of the St. Louis & O’Fallon Railroad as a 
basis for directing that road to pay to the Government 
$228,000 of “excess earnings.” In its decision the Commis- 
sion said: “What we do in this case we must in principle do 
for all the railroads in the United States.” 

This case will undoubtedly be carried promptly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The railroads will 
urge that cost of reproduction at present prices is the basis 
that should be used in fixing the value of the railroads of 
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the country. The Commission will condemn the use of cost 
of reproduction at present prices as the “sole or controlling 
eriterion in the determination of values for rate-making 
purposes, ” and will defend its own method of valuation at 
1914 unit prices with the valuation brought up to later dates 
by the addition of actual recorded investment expenditures 
Jess depreciation. 

The O’Fallon decision is, of course, not final, and it may 
be reversed by the Supreme Court; but it has already ac- 
complished one very desirable purpose—it has made possi- 
ble an immediate appeal of the whole question of railroad 
valuation to the Supreme Court of the United States under 
the terms prescribed by the Court itself in the Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake decision. 


Stick to Your Trade Association 


HE TRADE association movement in this country is no 

new thing. It has been tried and not found wanting. 
That is one thing that makes valuable the article on the 
work of the Paper and Pulp Association which we print 
elsewhere. 

But the article has a larger purpose than the mere report- 
ing of the work of an association which is just celebrating 
its half century of usefulness. Nation’s Business hopes 
that this and similar articles which we have printed will 
serve the double purpose of stimulating other industries to 
organize or to perfect their existing organizations and to 
teach the business man how important to him is his trade 
association. 

In these tremendous days of competition between indus- 
tries, of dependence upon research, of need for more 
knowledge, the man who tries to fight alone is foolish. 


Where Big Offers Go 


SOME of the testimony at the hearing on the taxes due 

from the Ford minority stockholders was devoted to 
the value of Ford, not Fords nor the Ford plant, but Ford 
himself. Bankers who testified rolled out huge figures of 
what they would give for the business; but what they 
meant, and what they sometimes said they meant, was what 
they’d give for the Ford name, the Ford reputation, the 
Ford ability at management. 

Just the other day it was reported and not denied that 
Gerard Swope, president of General Electric, was asked 
to take charge of another concern which had been in trou- 
ble, at a salary of $250,000 a year and a bonus of a million 
or so in stock. The value of a name when that name means 
managerial skill! 

And probably of a million or two aimless-minded youths 
who read the announcement, half said: 

“Gee, the lucky stiff!” 

And the other half said: 

“$250,000 a year! One year for me, and then I’d take 
life easy.” 

But somehow the man who thinks such things are luck 
and the man who wants to work a year and quit aren’t 
the ones to whom the offers are made. 


A Tribute to Business 


WHEN J. P. Morgan testified that “character” was “the 

bottom fact” in business, and that he dealt with a man 
primarily on that basis, his judgment aroused considerable 
carping comment. That his belief was well-reasoned time 
has made plain. But something more than approval of 
character in the abstract is recorded in a court decree which 
commends the trustees of the general and refunding mort- 
gage of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Com- 
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pany. In this long-drawn litigation charges were made that 
the trustees, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and Vice-President M. P. Callaway, were pressing for the 
foreclosure and sale of the property in order to favor one 
group of bondholders to the injury of another. It was 
Judge Wilkerson’s opinion that the charges were not sus- 
tained, and he declared that 


the trustees have acted im strict accordance with their duties under 
the terms of the mortgages and indentures of which they are 
trustees. ... To very high degree the trustees have acted in the 
interests of all the bondholders, giving due effect to the terms of 
the mortgages and indentures, which are binding upon the trustees 
and all bondholders alike. 


An appraisal so approving of the trustees can hardly 
avoid fortifying their belief in the rectitude of their conduct 
in a proceeding involving a debt of $400,000,000. But with 
the deserved commendation, it also has the useful quality 
of emphasizing to a larger area of faith the assurance that 
honor and humanity are the standards by which “big busi- 
ness” has become genuinely “big”—a conclusion long ap- 
parent to those who know most about business. 


Millinery on Both Ends 


JIART of the women’s shoe business left New England for 
Brooklyn and Newark a few years ago. Why? : 
Various reasons are advanced. One, set forth by a dis- . 

tinguished New England merchant, was that the neighbor 
manufacturers failed to realize that the women’s shoe indus- 
try was very upset by new. influences from without. 
Said he: “Shoes for women are no longer just something 
to protect and cover the feet. They’re styles. Women now 
wear millinery on both ends of ’em.” 
A failure to recognize “the new control.” 


Adventure and Youth 


RE THE young men of today as adventurous and 
adaptable as those of a former generation? A nauti- 

cal friend suggests that they are not, and bases his belief 
upon the.exploits of certain youngsters who once served 
in high command upon the sea. 
A captain of 21 took a brig to China, bought a cargo, 
carried it to South America and sold it; a boy of 18 
captained a schooner down to Norfolk, loaded it with coal 
and returned to Boston; a U. §S. Senator from a New 
England state, as a boy of 19, was captain of a ship on a 
voyage to the Far East, which he reached after a series of 
thrilling incidents. There he sold his cargo, bought ancther 
and returned home. His companions on the voyage were a 
mate of 20, a clerk of 18 and a second mate of 24. 
The son of a New Bedford merchant of the ripe age of 18, 
commanded a ship on a voyage to the Baltic, and made a 
honeymoon voyage of it by taking along his young bride 
of a few days. Then there was John Boit, Jr., who in 1794, 
commanded the 64-foot sloop Union on a voyage from 
Boston around Cape Horn to the Northwest coast, where 
he bought a load of furs that he sold in China. After load- 
ing with silks and tea he returned home by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, thus circumnavigating the world. And this 
was accomplished without any of the modern aids to 
navigation by a matured sailor of 19! 
These are interesting, not to say remarkable exploits. 
And yet last summer four college boys sailed a schooner, 
much smaller than the Union, across the Atlantic to Cowes, 
participated in an ocean race to Fastnet, on the Irish coast, 
and returned safely home. 
And it may be that youth is now doing with automobiles 
and aircraft what its grandfathers did on the sea. 
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WO YEARS ago George McDuffie 
had very definite ideas about Russia. 
“The Bolsheviks believe in world 
revolution and I don’t,” he would say. 
“They want to destroy private property 
and private enterprise. They are against 
the family, religion and bourgeoise morality. 
If they kept those ideas in their own coun- 
try, it would be bad enough, but when 
they announce that their goal is the over- 
throw of all capitalistic governments, in- 
cluding our own, and the substitution of 
their foolhardy, contemptible theories— 
I’m against them.” 

That, I have said, was two years ago 
when everybody knew what the _ bolshe- 
viks expected to do to us, and the issue 
was very clear—we either favored their 
ideas or we opposed them. 

But yesterday when I visited McDuffle’s 
home he was a different man. He sucked 
the end of his cigar reflectively and hung 
his head on one side. 

“Maybe,” he said to me, “maybe we 
have been a little too hard on those Rus- 
sians. Perhaps—perhaps we might even 
recognize them.” 

I gasped. 

“But how about their contemptible the- 
ories?” I managed to exclaim. “Their the- 
ories on marriage, religion, and private 
enterprise?” 

“Oh, well,” he smiled, “of course some 
of the extremists in Russia want all these 
things, but then take the menshiviks, or 
even Stalin himself. After ail, he’s not 
such a bad sort.” 

McDuffie pointed to an article in 
The Daily Blot, which described in 
great detail the new Russian art. 
It was one of a series on 
Russian drama, Russian 
opera, Russian literature 
and Russian civilization. 

Last night he told me he 
had witnessed the lavish 
movie spectacle, “Breaking 
Chains,” A week ago he had 
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heard Chaliapin. This very noon he had 
listened to the head of the political science 
department of a university recount his ex- 
periences in Moscow. On his library table 
were copies of Utopia m Chains, and A 
Prisoner of Trotsky’s, the latest issues of 
The Nation, The New Republic, The Chris- 
tian Century, The Liberator, The New 
Masses, and a half dozen “liberal” maga- 
zines. 

McDuffle, you see, prides himself that he 
“keeps up” on all these things and that he 
even subscribes to The Daily Worker. 

And as we sat there discussing a plea for 
the recognition of Soviet Russia, written by 
a Y. M. B. A. secretary for Current His- 
tory, I could hear emanating from the radio 
loudspeaker in the _ living-room, 
strains from The Volga Boatman, 
followed by announcement that Mr. 
Sherry Keddy, who has 
just returned from an ex- 
tended study of Russia 
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McDuffle Recognizes Russia 


with a mission of business men, would 
speak with authority on “Why Russia 
Should Be Recognized.” 

“Oh, George,” Mrs. McDuffle gushed, ag 
she stuck her head through the library 
door, “that’s the Mr. Keddy who is one 
of the lecturers in our Russian series. He’s 
going to speak on, “he New Russia—Why 
the United States Should Recognize Her, 
next Tuesday noon. Wouldn’t you men like 
to come? We'd be tickled to have you!” 

Evidently the McDuffles didn’t hear what 
I murmured. 

“Yes, come along, old scout,” invited 
McDuffle. “I went last week and heard Dr. 
Parket on the same subject. He’s a whiz, 
Just got back from eight weeks’ intensive 
study of Russia. You'll like him—his 
broadminded outlook—his appreciation of 
art and all that.” 

Then as a clincher, because MecDufile, 

























Back of Russian literature, Russian 

music, Russian drama, excellent in them- 

selves, perhaps, as manifestations of aft, 
are the stark facts of the real Russia 


after all, is = business man, George’s eye 
lighted on two little paragraphs as he was 
scanning the market news of The Evening 
Wow. One indicated that our exports had 
been hit by the heavy export of wheat from 
Russia. The other told that a syndicate 
of prominent American capitalists had 
been granted oil and timber concessions 
by the Soviet Government. McDuffie 
lighted his cigar, blew a reflective smoke- 
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ring toward the ceiling and remarked with 
an air of deliberation: 

“You know they can’t be such a bad lot, 
after all. Look at their wonderful art— 
their theaters—their music—the culture of 
their leading representatives. And when 
a crowd like the Paragon Oil Company de- 
cides to invest in Russian oil, conditions 
must be pretty solid. Why, Dr. Whosit 
told us last week that life and property 
are safer today in Moscow than they are 
in New York or Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco!” 

“But how about the world revolution?” 
I asked. 

McDuffle positively 
beamed at me and 
puffed very gently on 


his cigar. 
‘ 


“You forget < 
Ae >» 
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Stalin,” he 
said. “The 
government 
is gradually mod- 
erating its policies. 
; It’s not the same 
as it was under Lenin and Trotsky and 
Zinoviev. Why, Stalin has stated officially 
that he is discontinuing all foreign propa- 
ganda and concentrating his efforts on de- 
veloping Russia’s resources. He is letting 
foreign capital enter. He is re-establishing 
private enterprise. Under Stalin, Russia 
18 turning its back on communism and the 
world revolution and there’s no reason in 
the world why we shouldn’t recognize such 
& moderate government. In fact, it would 
simply encourage Stalin and his followers in 
their present course. Don’t vou see?” 

And only two years ago MeDuffle was the 
red-hottest. opponent of recognition of the 
Soviet Government I knew. 

What has happened to MeDuffle has hap- 
pened, no doubt, to thousands of other ordi- 
narily hard-headed business men in this 
couutry. They have become Russianized. 
They have been exposed to Russian influ- 
ence from so many directions that it has 
gradually oozed into their systems, Russian 
art—Russian music—Russian drama—Rus- 
sian opera—Russian _ literature—Russian 
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magazine articles 
—Russian books— 
Russian lectures— 
Russian radio 
talks! All are 
having their ef- 


fect. 
McDuffle and 
the rest forget 


that communism 
means the de- 
struction of our 
present  civiliza- 
tion. They are 
too busy listening 


to exquisite Russian music. They forget 
that communism means the overthrow of 
every element of Christian civilization. 
They are too absorbed in contemplating 
Russian art. 

McDuffle’s ears have become so filled, 
his eyes so bedizened and his brain so be- 
fuddled with Russian culture and civiliza- 
tion, that he is no longer able to perceive 
what he saw so clearly two years ago— 
that communism is a vicious philosophy 
that threatens McDuffle’s entire world. 


A Viper with Angelic Voice 


HE FACT that communism threatens 
the world has absolutely nothing to do 
with Russian culture or Russian civilization 
or Russian charm. A communist, plotting 
the overthrow of western Europe, may 
have the face of an angel, the culture of a 
French savant, the voice of a Caruso or 
the sex appeal of a Rudelph Valentino. 
Besides, communism is an international 
movement. It happened to establish itself 
in Russia, because a handful of interna- 
tionalists were able to honeycomb the army 
and navy with their propaganda and over- 
throw the powerful czarist regime by a 
coup d'état. Most communists believed the 
world revolution would come in Germany 
or England or even the United States. 
Now just suppose the same handful of 
internationalists had been able to paralyze 
the British Government and take hold of 
it. Would the excellence of British culture 
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or music or art or literature or character 
have had the slightest thing to do with the 
merits of the world revolution that the lit- 
tle group of dictators were plotting? Ob- 
viously not. 

Yet this is the same fallaey precisely to 
which thousands of MeDuffles are sueccumb- 
ing—they confuse Russian civilization and 
culture, which existed for generations be- 
fore Lenin and Trotsky ever swung into 
the saddle and which will undoubtedly con- 
tinue and develop for more generations 
under emperor, president or dictator— 
they confuse these things with communism 
and the communist dictatorship. 

Let’s get this straight. Communism is 
as much an international movement as it 
always was. Its leaders still plan to over- 
throw all other forms of government and 
establish the Union of Federated Socialist 
Soviet Republics all over the world. Their 
tactics have changed somewhat from the 
clear-cut attempt of Lenin to propagandize 
and revolutionize all foreign countries— 
that is all. The Third International, the 
organization formed to carry out the world 
revolution, has taken a subtler, more in- 
direct tack. It is working under cover, it 
is gaining good will for things Russian, 
it is inveigling foreign capital and capti- 
vating the hard-headed industrialist and 
business man by promise of concessions. 

Take two of the principal points of com- 
munist foreign policy: No. 2. “To conduct 
a peace policy to form the center of the 
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whole foreign policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment and to be at the basis of all its inter- 
national actions.” (Perhaps you’ve noticed 
the pacifist propaganda in America.) No. 5. 
“To take all measures to consolidate the 
defensive forces of the country (Russia) 
and to strengthen the ‘Red’ army, navy 
and air fleet.” (Probably you have not 
observed the military propaganda in Rus- 
sia.) 

The pacifist propaganda is going over 
great with McDuffie, although, or perhaps 
because he doesn’t know where it ema- 
nates. He doesn’t know that the shrewd- 
est brains at the command of the Soviet 
government are flooding the United States 
with pacifist literature under the cover of 
a dozen American organizations. He doesn’t 
realize that the lecturers who begin by 
telling him how much better things are 
done in Russia and who wind up with a 
plea in favor of internationalism and pacif- 
ism, are communist emissaries. 


Can You Blame McDuffle? 


AN you blame McDuffie, when his own 

pastor hasn’t been able to see through 
the propaganda scheme? Like a hundred 
other clergymen, in fact, he spends a great 
deal of his time preaching pacifism, draw- 
ing up resolutions against all forms of mili- 
tary preparedness, circulating un-American 
pledges against taking up arms, no matter 
what the provocation and getting still 
other leaders in the church to join his in- 
terdenominational society. 

Every reason that led to our policy of 
non-recognition five years ago exists to- 
day, in spite of all this smoke-screen propa- 
ganda. Our government gave as its rea- 
sons for refusing recognition, that Russia 
had repudiated her legitimate debts to 
other nations; refused to acknowledge our 
claims against her; was carrying on nefari- 
ous propaganda and inciting revolution in 
every country. 

The communist government’s own rea- 
son for carrying out such a program was 
that it could not exist alone surrounded 
by “capitalist” nations. Therefore it had 
to overthrow the other governments and 
establish the Soviet form universally. It 
wanted recognition for two reasons: 

1. So that communist consuls estab- 
lished in principal American cities could 
use their consulates as propaganda head- 
quarters in promoting the revolution of 
the American proletariat. 

2. So that American capital could be in- 
duced more readily to invest its millions in 
the development of Russian resources— 
after which it could be kieked out at the 
propitious moment. 

Lenin, in announcing the New Economic 
Policy, rather “spilled the beans” by ex- 
plaining that he was inviting capital into 
Russia for the purpose of building up Rus- 
sia industrially, but that he expected to 
confiseate all foreign property as soon as 
Russia’s industries were in running order. 
He said that communism was simply walk- 
ing backward toward capitalism in order 
to get more room for its final jump toward 
the world revolution. 

Stalin displays more finesse. In spite of 
all this subtle propaganda that is envelop- 
ing my friend McDuffie, M. Stalin boldly 
declares that his government is not carry- 
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ing on any propaganda. As general secre- 
tary of the Communist (Third) Interna- 
tional and head of the Politbureau (Politi- 
eal Bureau), he should know. Official 
spokesmen of the Kremlin announce that 
Stalin is engaged in solidifying the party, 
winning over the peasants, modifying the 
power of the proletariat (city worker), uni- 
fying Russia. He is pictured as a sort of 
William McKinley, a good party man, a 
conciliator, a nationalist and a man of 
peace. 

Stalin, for all that, is as ardent an advo- 
cate of internationalism—of all those things 
that McDuffle hates and would fight 
against to his last drop of blood—as is 
Trotsky or Zinoviev, his political rivals 
and factional enemies. 

World revolution is their common goal. 
They differ merely as to the best tactics 
to reach that goal. 

An astounding document that I have just 
received from Geneva, seat for many years 
of the communist movement, throws a clear 
light on the situation. 

“The present rivalries within the Rus- 
sian Communist Party must not lead one 
to believe that one of the two opposing 
factions is disposed to deny the bolshevik 
gospel,” reads one of the paragraphs. 
“Apart from personal questions which may 
divide them, it is simply that each of these 
factions has a different method of solving 
difficulties resulting from the economic dis- 
organization and the increasing resistance 
of the Russian people to its tyrants. The 
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opposition of Trotsky and Zinoviey de. 
mands that the peasants be more effes 
tively mastered and made to give up the 
resources needful for the maintenanee ey 
the dictatorship and the development of 
world revolution. ‘ 




















Stalin and His Friends 


TALIN and his friends are more ¢ 

and, therefore, more dangerous. 
ing that too great pressure on the peasant 
would precipitate a catastrophe for 
Communist Party, they desire to tempors 
with them and to give an impression 6 
moderation abroad, so as to obtain they 
credits indispensable to the dictatorship and 
the world revolution. They desire 
fully to camouflage the action of 
Comintern (Communist Internati 
abroad, which does not signify that 
have abandoned it.” 

Are Stalin’s tacties superior to those 9 
Lenin and Trotsky before him? If 
have any doubt, take another look at } 
Duffle. He has swallowed the Stalin b 
in one vigorous gulp. Lenin and tsk 
left the hook too bare—the hook of So 
recognition. McDuffle knew exactly w 
we would be recognizing, several years ag 
—world revolution and destructicn of p 
vate enterprise, the church, bourge 
morality and the home. He has forgotte 
the price that England, Italy, France an 
China paid for their recognition of | 
Soviet government. : 

Let us not be caught by the same bait, 


Factors in the Coal Strike 3 


ATERIAL changes have taken place 
M in the coal industry in the last few 

years. In order to present these 
changes to the National Chamber’s mem- 
bership the Natural Resources Production 
Department has prepared a statement re- 
viewing the situation. 

Since the four and a half-month bitumi- 
ous coal miners’ strike in 1922, the pro- 
duction of non-union fields has been in- 
creased at the expense of union fields. It 
is this non-union production that is con- 
sidered the deciding factor in the effects 
and results of the suspension. The best 
estimates of non-union production give a 
figure of about ten million tons a week. In 
addition to this, there will be some pro- 
duction from “outlying” unionized districts. 
The weekly averages of consumption during 
the last five years has been approximately 
9,250,000 tons. 


A Huge Coal Reserve 


*TOCKS of bituminous coal on hand in- 

dicate that on April 1 there were about 

75,000,000 tons, which is greater than any 
previous figure. 

To this figure should be added the coal in 
transit, which is probably 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 tons, making a total of reserves 
on April 1 of somewhere near 100,000,000 
tons. 

However, in considering these figures the 
coal user must bear in mind that, though 
the figures are for the country as a whole, 
in actual practice coal is not evenly divided 
among different parts of the country or 


among different classes of consumers, 
a meeting at Miami on February 1,” 
called in accordance with the terms of the 
Jacksonville agreement which ended April 
1, the operators proposed a wage seale 
“continuing and at all times a com 
scale with the wages and conditions pre- 
vailing in West Virginia and Kentucky.” f 
This wage scale to be determined by a com= 
mission selected by the respective — 
to the agreement. 













What the Miners Proposed oe 


ay. 
§ peo MINERS proposed that a new cone 
tract be entered into for two years, and 
that a joint continuing assembly of opera 
tors and miners should strive for conditions 
in the industry to maintain and advance the — 
living standards of those employed in the 
industry, give a proper return to capital i in- 
vested therein, lessen fatalities and injuries, 
promote a policy which will destroy the 
present practice of selling coal below actual 
cost of production, adjust freight rates, 
protect the industry from adverse legisla- 
tion, and encourage the enactment of legis- 
lation of value to the industry and helpful 
in the saving of human life. 

The outstanding subject of discussion was 
the operators’ proposal for a method of de- 
termining a wage that would be “continu- 
ously competitive’ with the non-union 
fields. 

In support of their position, the opera- 
tors gave figures of large losses during the 
past three years from the union to the nom 
union fields. 
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Frozen Rhythm 


Above: The Woolworth Building, New 
York City, one of the world’s largest build- 
ings. 

Oval: Traveler’s Tower, Hartford. 

Right: Cunard Building, New York. 
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The U.S. Treasury, Jack of Many Trades 
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The traditional duty of the Treasury Department is to collect and disburse government revenue 


Eprror’s Nore: This is the second of the 
series, “Wno Gers Your New Tax Bnr- 
Lions?” The articles are predicated on 
these two entries from the ledgers of the 
Federal Government in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington: 

1913 — Civil and miscellaneous oieniid. 
ments, $170,829,673.42. 

1926 — Civil and miscellaneous establish- 
ments, $1,396,455,947.06. 

The entries cover comparable spendings of 
the Government for the last. pre-war and the 
latest post-war year. They embrace the 
spendings of the government departments, 
Congress, the courts, the White House and 
the independent boards, bureaus and commis- 
sions. 

They include only peace-time routine. 
They do not include moneys spent in either 
year for: The Army and Navy, Pensions, In- 
terest on the public debt, Public debt retire- 
ment, Panama Canal, Indian affairs. 

The entries show that: 

Routine expenditures in 1913 were about 
$500,000 a day. 

Routine expenditures in 1926 were nearly 
$4,000,000 a day. 

In 1913 there were 97,028,497 people in the 
United States. 

In 1926 there were 117,135,817. 

On that basis, had these expenditures been 
apportioned, share and share alike, they 
would have cost each and every man, woman 
and child in the country $1.76 in 1913. In 
1926, these expenditures represent a cost to 
each person of $11.92. While the population 
was increasing 20,107,320, expenditures at 
Washington increased $1,225,626,273.64, or, to 
put it another way, while population in- 
creased 20.7 per cent, expenditures went up 
7174 per cent. Expenditures, in other 
words, increased out of all proportion to the 
inerease in the number of people. 

These articles tell why the increase and 
what we get for that additional three and a 
half. millions a day. 

In this article, Mr. Helm deals with the 
rising cost of maintaining and operating the 
activities of the Treasury Department. 


| a SWIFT and spectacular expansion, 
t under the federal flag 

has kept the pace set by the Treasury. 
A few short years ago, this department sat 
on its bookkeeper’s high chair and jotted 
down the record of receipts and spend- 
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Cartoons by Albert T. Reid 


ings—that and little more. It was the 
trusted employe who collected the bills, 
made up the pay-roll, and had the com- 
bination to the safe. A few odd jobs, too, 
came under its eye, all related to its main 
work, such as minting metal and making 
currency; over-lordship of national banks; 
supervision over the revenue cutter ser- 
vice and its twin, the life-saving division; 
and, less relevant, general direction of the 
public health service, then relatively small. 

And, of course, it was “straw boss” for 
the White House over the Government's 
two bill collectors, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and the Customs Service. 

Those were its job—little more. 

But today it’s boss of the works. All its 
old duties are still in its kitbag and with 
them a host of new ones. To it has been 
entrusted such work as building a fence 
along the Mexican border, fighting Rum 
Row, supervising farm loans, printing liquor 
permits, drafting certain treaties, enforcing 
the anti-narcotic and dry laws, simplifying 
taxes, guarding members of the President’s 
family, maintaining homes for lepers, sur- 
veying rural sanitation, and planning a 
great building program. 


A Dollar Escort 


ND lastly, through the Bureau of the 
4 Budget the Treasury today tells every 
other branch of the Government except 
Congress and the courts how much money 
it may spend each year. Having done that, 
it follows through, sending an escort with 
almost every dollar to guide it safely to 
efficiency. 

In the pre-war age, the Treasury went 
down on the public pay-roll for about $65,- 
000,000, refunds and everything else ex- 
cept interest on the public debt. Today— 
last year—its comparable spendings ex- 
ceeded $335,000,000. Five times pre-war 
size, both in the magnitude of its tasks and 
the volume of its spendings, it stands out 


today, the most conspicuous example of 
what can be done by a hustling government 
department when it sets out to get on in 
the world. 

Now it may be that an up-and-at-’em 
Treasury Department, doing today five 
things for every one done yesterday, spend- 
ing today five dollars for every one spent 
yesterday, is just the kind of Treasury the 
people of the United States want. Con- 
ceivably, however, there may be those who 
hold that this mammoth branch of the 
Government has gone too far afield and 
that its bills are too great a tax on the 
public purse. 


Facts; Not Fault-Finding 


VV BATEVER the thought, this articieis 
neither critic nor advocate. It neither 
attacks nor defends the present scheme. Its 
one motive is to draw briefly a word-pic- 
ture that will show the Treasury during the 
pre-war year of 1913 and again thirteen 
years later, or in 1926. Here’s your Treas- 
ury of 1913; here’s your Treasury of to- 
day. How do you like the new model? If 
you like it, all’s well; if you don’t, what 
have you? 

And don’t let’s forget that, after all, the 
Treasury of 1926 is just as much the crea- 
ture of our making as the Treasury of 1913. 
All that the Treasury did in 1913 and all 
that it does today is to obey our com- 
mands. If it has accumulated a horde of 
new duties during the swiftly changing 
years, it has done so at our behest. We, the 
people, through our representatives in Con- 
gress, have struck the rock and the water 
has gushed forth! 

Now let’s get down to concrete cases. 
A tabulation of Treasury spendings shows 
that the total for 1913 was somewhat more 
than $34,000,000, the total for 1920 was 
more than $93,500,000 and the 1926 total 
exceeded $121,700,000. These totals are 
divided among eleven bureaus. 

It has been tabulated so that only com- 
parable spendings may be shown. The 
table doesn’t show all the spendings. Many 
things the Treasury did in 1926 appeat 
neither under the 1920 nor 1913 headings. 
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And from the 1920 and 1913 spendings 
have been omitted items which do not 
appear in the 1926 spendings. 

Those eleven bureaus constitute the back- 
pone of the department, with each bureau 
a vertebra. Hence the tabulation gives a 
clear and definite idea of the backbone of 
expenditures last year and again in 1920 
and 1913. What do the fig- 
ures show? 
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compensation. The movement is heading 
up and may succeed. 

Internal Revenue Bureau costs, next item 
on the list, stand today at a level half as 
high again as in 1920, and more than six 
and one-half times the cost of 1913. This 
showing, however, covers the bureau’s en- 
tire work, so the discrepancy is more ap- 
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half cent in 1920; and in 1926 it was about 
a cent and one-fifth. The imerease, meas- 
ured that way, has been about 140 per cent 
in the past six years. 

But the big increase in the bureau’s total 
spendings lies in the cost of enforcing pro- 
hibition. In 1920, first year of enforce- 
ment, the bureau spent about $2,000,000 
in drying up America; last 
year $11,000,000. The prohi- 





They show that those eleven 
main bureaus spent last year 
nearly one-third more than 


RISING COSTS OF RUNNING THE TREASURY 


Cost of Operation during the Year 
20 1913 





bition unit is a part of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 


; Bureau or Service 1926 192 A Long Trail 
they spent during the fiscal Customs Service (No Refunds).......... $16,744,263 $11,182,789 $11,040,008 ME 
nn) ’ 919 Internal Revenue (No Refunds)......... 46,279,718 30,543,071 6,017,401 N y 2 
year beginning July 4, l Comtt  Gantd tb). .6....c6cecccscccsceees 24,958,161 10,324,940 4,911,520 N FORCE NT also 
(when the nation was at the Bureau Engraving and Printing.......... 7,402,468 5,779,501 3,538,146 leaves a wide trail in the 
: ‘ we od. Public Health Service (b)...........0.++ 9,034,054 21,911,550 2,230,245 il , 
height of its post-war read Operating Wallis Walldlnes...... 202202: 9'487.062 7.108693 4704203 § wollen cost of conducting the 
justment), and nearly four Chief Clerk and Superintendent......... 941,181 1,019,875 307,474 Coast Guard. Back in 1913, 
‘ 2 ys Treasurer of the United States... 1,446 894 1,585,019 877,759 , . 
times as much as they spent Comptroller of the Curreney..... 2,479,608 1,553,787 184,677 when there was no Coast 
in 1913, the year before the Mint and Assay Offices........... ... 1,608,368 1,545,235 1,067,509 Guard and the present or- 
Printing and Stationery................. 882,157 646 236 148,863 


European conflict started. 
How Come? 


HAT is the reason? 
Why is the Treasury 
spending so much more today 
than it spent in 1920? Why 





1926, $5,129,863 ; 


$121,258,934 $93,200,696 


$35,027,805 
(a) Figures for 1913 cover Revenue Cutter Service, $2,566,910, and Life- 

Saving Service, $2,344,610. These have been consolidated since 1913 as 

the Coast Guard. 
(b) Included in totals are pay of personnel and maintenance of hospitals, 
1920, $14,044,968, the latter figure covering the Service's 
work among soldiers and sailors during the year beginning July 1, 1919. 


ganization was split between 
the old Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice and the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice, they spent less than 
$5,000,000 combined. 

The Coast Guard was cre- 
ated in 1915, a merger of 








are its expenses four times as 
large as they were in 1913? ; 
A brief survey may help find the answer. 
At the top of the list stands the Customs 
Service. In 1913, just before the Under- 
wood Act became law, virtually all the cus- 
toms had to do was to collect duties. Its 
pay-roll that year amounted to $11,040,008, 
and it collected $318,000,000. 

In 1926, the customs pay roll had risen 
to $16,744,263, or about half as much 
again as that of 1913. In that there was 
nothing sensational; in fact, the increased 
pay roll failed to keep pace with the in- 
ereased cost of living or the increase in 
commodity prices, which, roughly, amount- 
ed*to about 67 per cent. And in 1926 
collections ran to nearly $580,000,000. 

So, on that basis, a calculation shows, in 
1913 it cost somewhat more than 314 cents 
to collect a dollar in customs and in 1926 
the cost was less than 3 cents. While the 
amount of the pay roll has gone up 50 per 
cent, the cost of collecting each dollar has 
gone down. This, too, in the face of addi- 
tional duties placed on the customs service 
since 1913, chief of which relate to its par- 
ticipation in prohibition enforcement. . 

A coming change, however, throws its 
long shadow over these figures. Customs 
employes are pressing vigorously for higher 
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parent than real, when applied to the cost 
of collecting taxes. For since 1913 the 
Government has adopted an entirely new 
policy, that of prohibition, and much of the 
cost of enforcing that policy is included in 
the Internal Revenue totals for 1926. 


Sumptuary Costs 
[|X FACT, more than $11,000,000 of the 
1 


926 total under internal revenue was 
spent to enforce the dry laws and the anti- 
narcotic measures, neither of which was on 
the statute books in 1913. Deducting that 
item, one finds that the actual cost of col- 
lecting the revenue in 1926 was about $35,- 
000,000, which compared with $30,500,000 in 
1920, less prohibition spendings that year. 

In the cost of collecting a dollar of fed- 
eral taxes, there has been a sizable increase 
since 1920. The record discloses payments 
of about $33,350,000 for salaries and other 
simon-pure collection costs last year as 
compared with about $28,500,000 six years 
before. The increase has been nearly 20 
per cent. During the same period collec- 
tions have dropped from $5,400,000,000 to 
$2,800,000,000. 

Roughly, therefore, the cost of collecting 
the internal revenue dollar was about one- 


Liquor 
Tester 


those agencies, and was piloted 

. into the Navy during the 
war. When it reassumed its identity after 
the armistice, it was burdened with read- 
justment problems. Those helped run its 
operating costs up to more than $10,000,006 
in 1920. Three years or so thereafter bob- 
bing lights that marked the first Rum Row 
were strung along the coast line, and not 
long thereafter, as everyone knows, Con- 
gress ordered a little dry navy of hundreds 
of small swift craft to thwart the bootleg- 
ger of the sea. That Navy’s cost and the ex- 
penses of maintaining it have been plumped 
in full into the Coast Guard’s budget. 

The result has been an increase of more 
than 140 per cent in the cost of the Coast 
Guard’s routine since 1920. One finds to- 
day a $20,000,000 pay roll for this service. 
In 1920 the Coast Guard’s pay roll was 
about $9,500,000, and repairs alone ran to 
five times the 1913 figure. 

Similarly, there has been a big increase 
in the running costs of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, but much of that 
increase trails back to the war. In 1913, 


when about all the bureau had to do was 
to manufacture national bank and treasury 
notes, then the chief forms of curreney, 
and postage stamps, the cost of the bu- 
reau’s 


work ran to about $3,500,000. 





Of late the Treasury functions have grown amazingly. It has become a sort of jack of many trades, its activities ranging all 





the way from wet-nursing bacteria to patrolling Rum Row 
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Many have been the additional duties 
placed on it since then. The advent of 
the Federal Reserve Board alone, which 
carried the necessity for turning out fed- 
eral reserve currency, increased greatly the 
bureau’s work. Other big jobs since 1913 
include the designing, engraving and print- 
ing of vast quantities of bonds and notes 
not only for the Treasury but for the fed- 
eral farm loan board and the joint stock 
land banks; a heavy increase in postage, 
revenue and customs stamps; turning out 
pension checks by the hundreds of thou- 
sands monthly as compared with quarterly 
checks before; printing all liquor permits, 
passports, drafts, warrants and transporta- 
tion requests. ~ 

In addition the bureau prints all the 
postage stamps, currency and bonds of the 
island possessions. Its work has more than 
trebled since 1913 and probably is 50 per 
cent heavier today than it was in 1920. 

Expenses of the Public Health Service 
stand today at more than four times their 
1913 volume, largely because of certain 
activities conducted on a large scale during 
the war. Of the $9,000,000 spent last year 
by that branch of the Government, for in- 
stance, more than half, or $5,129,000, went 
to pay of personnel and for other expenses 
in maintaining hospitals. In 1920 the item 
ran to more than $14,000,000 and included 
the work among soldiers and sailors. 

Some bureaus, small in 1913, have grown 
man-size since. Look, for instance, at the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
whose duties have multiplied under the 
federal reserve system. In 1913 this office 
spent but $185,000 and of that more than 
$41,000 was reimbursable. Today its spend- 
ings are nearly 15 times as great, a single 
item—salaries and expenses of national 
bank examiners—amounting to $2,204,000. 

Another growing bureau is the office of 
the Supervising Architect. The record 
shows his expenditures in 1926 to have 
been double the $4,700,000 spent in 1913, 
a showing that will surprise few familiar 
with such costs. 


Another Rising Cost Factor 


Pur the expenditures of the Supervising 
Architect’s office are due for a sensa- 
tional upswing in the near future. It lies 
just around the corner. One cannot execute 
a building program calling for $165,000,000 
or more, such as Congress has authorized, 
without spending some dollars for super- 
vision. As the program progresses to its 
completion, operating costs likewise will in- 
erease. The chances are that the spend- 
ings of the supervising architect will be on 
the wing from this time on. 

Certain minor items, too, attest to the 
great growth of the department as a whole. 
One finds, for instance, an item of $386,000 
for stationery alone for the office of the 
chief clerk of the Treasury in 1926. 

Again, distinctive paper for Government 
securities (exclusive of currency) cost 
$1,535,000 last year, nearly five times as 
much as in 1913. The telephone bill of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1926 
exceeded $121,000—more than $10,000 a 
month—as compared with a total so small 
in 1913 as to preclude its separate listing. 
And there were spendings by minor divi- 
sions of the Treasury, not listed in the 
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tabulation presented here, which included: 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants.. — 


General Supply Committee.............. 12,139 
NN eS ae epee oe 4,913,577 
Bureau of the Budget..................+. 164,244 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau............. 452,900 


Only one of those five bureaus appears 
on the 1913 record of spendings, the divi- 
sion of bookkeeping and warrants, and its 
spendings for that year were $85,667. The 
other four are new, although the public 
debt service covers work that was done 
in 1913 on the then outstanding national 
debt. 

Its date-book crammed with all sorts of 
miscellaneous assignments, the Treasury is 
rapidly becoming Uncle Sam’s Jack of all 
trades. Its duties, some old, some new, ap- 
parently run the range of human activity. 

On the scientific side it acts as wet nurse 
to billions of disease bacteria, feeding them 
many pounds of extract from fine beefsteak 
every week, guarantees anti-toxins, feeds 
narcotics to monkeys, inoculates jack rab- 
bits, wages war on rats, takes the tempera- 
ture of arriving immigrants, measures lati- 
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tude and longitude, fights venereal disease 
designs the national currency, and samples 
100,000 bottles of bootleg liquor every year, 

On the business side, it collects the reye. 
nue, runs down counterfeiters, assists jp 
halting bootleg immigrants, pays all bills 
against the Government, runs the la 
engraving plant in the world, trails the 
President, controls potable water on all 
trains and steamships, repairs all public 
buildings, buys and distributes most of the 
federal supplies used in the District of 
Columbia, superintends the spending of all 
moneys by other departments, buys gold 
and silver, protects Alaskan game, enforces 
the sponge-fishing laws, operates thousands 
of miles of leased and government-owned 
wires, takes care of sick seamen, lends 
money to the farmers, forecasts the yield 
of prospective tax changes, regulates the 
national banks, runs a fleet of motor trucks, 
conducts a far-flung educational campaign 
on public health, operates a life-saving ser- 
vice and destroys derelicts at sea. 

And that is just the beginning. " 


A Merchant Finds His Market 


By Ear. REEVES 


HENEVER I hear a man begin 

ranting about the terrible younger 

generation I want to put a guiding 
hand under his elbow and lead him around 
to have a look at the broad plate glass of 
my hardware store. 

My son Jim came home from college at 
the end of his Junior year and said he 
didn’t want to go back. Moreover, he 
wanted to come into the store. 

“I thought you wanted to go on and be 
an engineer,” I said. 

“Changed my mind,” he said. 
more here. Want to get married.” 

“How soon can I have a partnership?” 
Jim asked. 

I blinked. 

“When you earn it,” I said. 

“Fair enough,” he said. “I'll start now. 

I came to have a new respect for my 
boy: he could get at the heart of things. 
In support of an argument, he said: 

“This has become a commuters’ town. 
It’s a different town. You’re not selling to 
this town at all. You’re selling to the old 
town, or what’s left of it.” 

And again: 

“We've got to knock the partition out 
and have that other store room, and put 
in a plate glass front that lets light in and 
shows things up. Got to catch the com- 
muters’ eyes. I know this community.” 

I had to grin at that. He said some- 
thing then, judging by the way I’d seen 
him lead the strangely clad parade of 
youngsters. 

“All right, you’re an expert,” I said. 
“You sell the commuters. I give you a 
free hand.” 

“Then I get the other store room?” he 
said quickly. 

I surrendered. Privately I liked the idea 
of seeing my name across a broader front, 
I suppose. I didy’t think it would make 
any difference, and I could stand the gaff. 
But that was only a beginning. Such 
things happened as: 


“Make 


“Got any fire grates, Dad?” 

“Yes, down the cellar somewhere.” 

“Gonna get ’em up and put ’em in the 
window.” 

“Who’s getting old-fashioned now, Jim? 
This town is steam-heated. We don’t sell 
any fire-place stuff any more, not any to 
speak of.” 

“No?” he said. “And the town full of 
folks who have moved out of steam-heated 
apartments and who'd like to look at a fire.” 

He not only sold what we had—which he 
condemned roundly as regards style—but 
shocked me by putting in a big order, and 
then again by selling every last one of them. 

I needn’t go into detail about what hap- 
pened. The kind of “hardware” I knew got 
shoved farther and farther back to the rear. 
Lawn seats, fire screens, scout knives, hunt- 
ing equipment, fishing tackle, brightly 
colored kitchen ware, electric washers, 
electric irons, electric heaters, antiqued 
iron “baskets” for holding fire-wood, flower- 
seeds, bulbs, tools for amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners— 

Well, you figure it for yourself. This is 
a suburban town, but towns are changing 
everywhere. The motorcar helps make the 
change; but it is only one of dozens of fae- 
tors. The change is rapid and the small 
merchant in any line can fall behind, lose 
contact in a few years. 

Jim saved me. At tremendous expense. 
I had to trot across to the bank to raise 
some cash to keep pace with him once. 
But in three years he’s increased our busi- 
ness to such an extent that, based on net 
earnings, it should be valued at about 
sixty thousand dollars more today than it 
was before he came home. Of course it’s 
“our” business: he’s a partner. And has 
given me a grandson besides. 

—and at this point, though I had said 
nothing against the younger generation, the 
old hardware merchant led me out for 4 
view of the plate glass front that had let 
light in on his business. 
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BUSINESS 


Chapters from the Life 
of a Pioneer Merchant 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
OHN WANAMAKER presented many sides to the public. 


He was active in Republican politics in Pennsylvania and 


served as Postmaster General under Harrison. 


He was a 


religious leader, especially in the field of Y. M.C. A. and Sun- 
day School work. But above all he was a pioneer in modern re- 
tailing—one of the fathers of the American department store. 


It is that side of him that we seek to bring out in these 
scattered chapters from his life by Herbert Adams Gibbons. 

Tower Hall, to which Mr. Gibbons refers, was the largest retail 
clothing store in Philadelphia where Wanamaker had worked 


until he was nineteen. 


Here is the story of his first venture for himself, presented 
by special arrangement with the publisher of Mr. Gibbons’ 


book, “John Wanamaker.” 


I—BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT ADVENTURE 


pressed upon the youth in his teens 
the fertility of retail selling as a field 
of experimenting in new ideas. 

The trails to be blazed in merchandising 
challenged him. He proposed buying a 
small interest in Tower Hall. Colonel Ben- 
nett (the owner of Tower Hall) would have 
been glad to have his old salesman back, but 
he wanted no partner. The refusal was the 
best thing that could have happened. 

John’s adventurous spirit demanded hard- 
ships, hazards, constant uncertainty, the 
lack of faith of friends, and the bitter and 
determined opposition of competitors. And 
it was always to be that way with him. 

He turned to his brother-in-law, Nathan 
Brown, and proposed that they pool their 
resources of less than $4,000 to go into the 
men’s clothing business. Nathan agreed. 
But family friends tried to dissuade them. 
The time was unpropitious; the capital was 
insufficient; and what did the youngsters 
know about running a clothing business, 
anyway ? 

George H. Stuart, most intimate of coun- 
selors, was greatly troubled. He did not 
discount his young friend’s ability and en- 
ergy, and he knew that people who waited 
until they had enough capital never got 
anywhere in business. But the United States 
Was inevitably drifting into the Civil War. 
None but an adventurer would have dreamed 
of starting a new business at such a time. 
‘War is certain,” he declared, “and soon 
grass will be growing on Market Street.” 


A Slender Capital 


EVERTHELESS in March, 1861, John 

and Nathan began to figure on store 
fixtures and initial stock. Before the young 
partners had a roof over their heads they 
were compelled to pay $375 for fixtures and 
over $700 for the first stock of cloth. On 
April 3, when they signed the lease, there 
was an additional outlay for rent in ad- 


: TOWER HALL experience im- 
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vance. The capital ’ 
was hazardously 
small to start a cloth- 
ing business. 

They were lucky 
in securing a good 
location, right in the 
heart of the retail 
section, which was slowly moving west- 
ward. It was the corner shop in the six- 
story building (so large for the time it was 
built that it was called MeNeille’s Folly) 
at the southeast corner of Sixth and Market 
Streets, only a few doors west of Tower 
Hall. J. R. Houghton, one of Bennett’s 
cutters, threw in his lot with them at a 
salary of $1,300 for the first year, more 
than either of his employers had ever 
earned. 


The First Customer 


Cs HALL opened its doors for business 
on Monday morning, April 8. Before 
the end of the week Fort Sumter had been 
fired upon and had surrendered, and the 
following Monday President Lincoln called 
for 75,000 volunteers for three months. 
None expected a long war. It was thought 
that a determined show of force would end 
the dispute. The South would be taught 
a lesson by the occupation of Richmond. 

The risks which everyone delighted in 
pointing out to the two “rash young men” 
were the probability of a temporary sus- 
pension of the power or desire to buy and 
the difficulty of securing credit for any new 
business. Philadelphia, with its prosperity 
so largely due to trade with the South, 
seemed bound to be gravely affected, even 
if the war did not last long. 

On the morning of the opening day, be- 
fore the sign was up, came the first cus- 
tomer—James Dunlap. The junior partner 
unrolled bolts of cloth. A pair of trousers 
was ordered. It was not a suit or an over- 
coat, to be sure, but it was an order! As 
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Autograph and last 
photograph of John 
Wanamaker 


Dunlap walked out, accompanied to the 
door by the firm, he wished them good luck. 
At that moment the exit was blocked by 
the ladder of the painter, putting up 
WANAMAKER & BROWN 

“How long is it going to stay there?” 
ventured Dunlap. 

He did not live to see it come down and 
it is still there. 

Several others looked at the goods, but 
there were no more sales that day. 
Through the window the anxious experi- 
menters watched people pass without so 
much as a glance at the new store. When 
the sign was in place it conveyed no mean- 
ing. Nathan wanted to “give them time,” 
but he had to agree with John that wait- 
ing for what might happen was a risk 
Wanamaker & Brown could not run. They 
had to have business right away. Instead 
of seeking to explain the lack of customers 
by adverse conditions, Wanamaker de- 
clared that the fault lay in the meagerness 
and unattractive character of the stock. 


An Urgent Situation 


- E MUST have goods that will sell 

right away, and plenty of them, and 
then we must let people know that we have 
them,” he said. 

The next morning the staff of Oak Hall 
was reduced to the junior partner and the 
errand boy. The senior partner was off to 
New York to buy goods, taking Houghton 
with him. 

New York seemed to the two Philadel- 
phians more upset than Philadelphia over 
the impending war. As they went from 
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place to place it was difficult to keep the 
conversation on business. They learned a 
lot about qualities and styles of summer 
woolens, but also that Wanamaker & 
Brown were expected to pay cash. Cash 
they did not have. To save expenses they 








John Wanamaker as he appeared at 
19, at the start of his business 
career 


shared a room at a modest hotel on Tues- 
day night. 

The next morning the weary and dis- 
heartening round of wholesalers was con- 
tinued. Finally back at A. T. Stewart & 
Company, where they had been turned 
down the day before, William Libbey al- 
lowed them to take several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of woolens. The terms, thirty 
days, were almost as bad as spot cash, but 
it was the best they could do. Bright and 
early Thursday morning—the day the first 
shot of the Civil War was fired—the goods 
from New York were on display. 

Orders still failed to come in. A fortu- 
nate opportunity presented itself of buy- 
ing up several lots of ready-made clothing 
left on the manufacturers’ hands through 
canceled orders. Because they could not 
otherwise have been sold, wholesalers were 
willing to let the new firm have them on 
credit. The first advertisement appeared 
in the Public Ledger on April 27 to an- 
nounce this bargain stock. It read: 


OAK HALL CLOTHING BAZAAR 


Southeast corner Sixth & Market Streets. 
Wanamaker & Brown desire to say to 
their many friends and the public gen- 
erally, that they open today with an en- 
tire new and complete stock of ready- 
made clothing; and having purchased 
their goods under the pressure of the 
times at very low rates, will sell them 
accordingly. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Whole Suits For Three Dollars. 
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Attracted by the low price, scores of pur- 
chasers were readily found for the $3 suits. 
Of profit there was virtually none, but the 
money that kept coming in was a godsend 
to meet bills due at the beginning of May. 
The advertisement cost $24. With suits at 
$3 the volume of sales had to be pretty 
big to make that pay. 

This was not the way they looked at 
advertising outlay, however—John Wana- 
maker and Nathan Brown needed to get 
their names known. If they could earry on 
from month to month, investing their ready 
cash in advertising, the turn-over would 
take less time and grow in volume. 


Surplus Used for Advertising 


HE PROBLEM of finding money for 

advertising was solved by going out after 
business, with the promise of immediate 
filling of orders and- delivery as the sales 
talk. It was learned that the Philadelphia 
Custom House needed uniforms. Wana- 
maker & Brown got the business. John 
Wanamaker delivered the suits in a wheel- 
barrow and was paid cash. On the way 
back he left his barrow outside the Inquirer 
office and went in to invest most of the 
money in more advertising. Having ascer- 
tained that the rate was the same, he broke 
up his announcement into half a dozen two- 
line insertions. It brought in enough trade 
to meet bills due on May 6 and to pay 
the first month’s salaries. 

The Oak Hall account books tell the 
story of the strictest economy except in 
increasing stocks and advertising. 

The partners did all the work except cut- 
ting and sewing. They brought in the 
goods, broke up the packing boxes for fire- 
wood, looked after the stove, swept the 
store, kept the books, and delivered the 
orders. The errand boy seems to have been 
dispensed with. Even luncheon money 


went into advertising. It is true that 
the new firm, not having 
laid in stocks already, was 
lucky in getting goods 
that wholesalers could Protos 
dispose of only in the poe 
local market at a sub- *™ 
° . BROWN 
stantial reduction, and pros. 


which John and Nathan 
were in a position to re- 
tail without competing 
with existing stocks. 

It is true that if the 
wholesalers had not been 
in straits they would have 
refused to grant Wana- 
maker & Brown easy 
terms. But the greatest 
handicap in favor of the 
Oak Hall partners was 
the very inexperience and 
youth that everyone 
thought would work 
against them. For the 
new conditions demanded, 
above all things, un- 
bounded faith and tireless 
energy. 

In the first weeks at 
Oak Hall the business 
policy of John Wana- 
maker was decided upon. 
He was going to buy all 


the goods he could and 








sAReER & BROWN 
6 BOTS CLOTHING 
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keep telling the public about what he had 
to sell. It was hard sledding when they real- 
ized that competition on the main thorough- 
fare of Philadelphia demanded distinetiye 
goods, and that advertising would have to 
feature variety and quality as well as price, 

Moving job lots quickly over the counter 
was a way to make money, perhaps, but it 
was drab business—and ephemeral. Just 
to buy and sell was not Wanamaker’s con- 
ception of a mercantile career. Making 
Oak Hall a clearing house for bargains wag 
a danger to be avoided. 

At this crisis, at the very beginning of 
the business, the national tragedy aided 
Wanamaker & Brown instead of breaking 
them, as all had predicted. 

The Philadelphia volunteers were calling . 
for uniforms in a rush. Wanamaker fig- 
ured on the back of an envelope, having 
in mind not profits, but the opportunity 
to maintain and enlarge his business equip- 
ment and strengthen his credit. He se 
cured the contract to clothe the officers of. 
two regiments. This was followed by a 
contract for overcoats. Space on the floor 
above was rented, tailors were taken on, 
and an organization for manufacturing 
clothing was built up within a few months, 

Wanamaker & Brown did not become 
army contractors on any large scale. From 
the fact that the sales for the first eight 
months amounted to only $24,000 for all 
Oak Hall’s activities, it is probable that 
Wanamaker & Brown clothed only officers, 
They did not attempt to create facilities 
for volume production. 

The army contract business required 
large capital and established manufactur- 
ing connections; and with the methods of 
getting the business Wanamaker did not 
want to become acquainted. The first: 


years meant “heavy plowing early am 
late,” 


as Wanamaker put it. 
(Other chapters to follow) 
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Oak Hall, Philadelphia, the theater of Wanamaker’s early 


retail activities 
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because of 
Dependability, Fine Appearance 









a and Economy — now the world’s 





— at these 
Low ‘Prices! 


‘mast 680 
Peds §=6 8755 
Gbaaitinas 610 
1-Ton Truck $ 49 5 
¥gTon Truck $ 39 5 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


In addition to these low prices 
Chevrolet’s delivered prices in- 
clude the lowest handling and 
financing charges available. 


In every section of the country 


» Chevrolet Truck sales are break- 


ing all previous records—defi- 
nitely establishing Chevrolet as 
the world’s most popular gear- 
shift commercial car. 


This decisive preference for 
Chevrolet is based on a matchless 
combination of fine appearance, 
dependability and economy— 
plus the public’s confidence ina 
product of General Motors. 
With a cab enclosure that 
matches passenger car design 
in comfort and beauty—with 
sweeping crown fenders and 
bullet-type headlamps—the 
Chevrolet Truck is one of the 
handsomest haulage-units seen 
on the streets and highways. 
Chevrolet dependability under 
every condition of usage has long 


_Most Popular Gear-Shift Truck | 


been traditional; yet recent im- 
provements in the powerful 
Chevrolet valve-in-head motor 
—improvements typified bya 
new AC air cleaner and AC oil 
filter—have made Chevrolet 
Trucks even more dependable, 
with even longer life and more 
satisfactory performance. 


Extremly low consumption of 
gasoline and oil, combined with 
day-after-day dependability that 
reduces maintenance costs to the 
minimum, makes the Chevrolet 
Truck the most economical haul- 
age unit available—a fact that 
has been conclusively proved by 
the experience of every type of 
user, from the single truck oper- 
ator to the largest fleet owner. 

If youuse trucks in your business, 
see the nearest Chevrolet dealer! 













. CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
é 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER _OF GEAR- SHIFT TRUCKS 


When buying Cuevaoter Trucks please Na s Business to the dealer 
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(This is, of course, a 
broad general ten- 
dency rather than a 
universal disposi- 
tion.) 

Astute managers 
are more suspicious 
than ever in the past 
of the deceptive lure 
of prosperous sym- 
bols which inspire 
overexpansion. They 
are disinclined to kill 
their markets by un- 
duly speeding up 
their productive fa- 
cilities. In many 
lines manufacturers 
have been adjusting 
themselves to the 
fashion of hand-to- 
mouth buying, and 
are making merchan- 
dise only on order. 
They are unwilling 
to pile up stores of 
goods in anticipation 
of future demand, 
and thus permit a 
large visible supply 
to bear their: own 
market. 

In the past pros- 
perity frequently 
ended because the 
beneficiaries overex- 
ploited their oppor- 
tunities. Manufac- 
turers, doing a good 
business, increased 
their productive fa- 
cilities and in time 
the factories began 
to turn out merchan- 
dise in excess of the 
effective demand of 
ultimate consumers. 
As soon as the new 
situation was recog- 
nized, merchants and 
manufacturers, with 
huge accumulations 
of merchandise, got 
frightened, and 
dumped their goods 
on the market, de- 
pressing prices. Then 
lenders of credit be- 
came alarmed, and 
pressed their debtors. 
The cycle of liquida- 
tion started in this 
way, spread from the 
weak debtors to busi- 
ness men generally. 


USINESS men in the 
B United States appear 
to be growing in- 
creasingly introspective. 
ing their own minds and their own be- 
havior more critically than in the past. 


They are search- 
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under the new banking system that in any 
circumstances solvent 
taken care of by the banks, though the 


borrowers will be 
smashes. 
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QF Sunpay, May 1.—May Day: The Reds 
are blue because prosperity has made discon- 
tent a scarcity product. 

New Moon. 

BH Monnay, May 2.—Low tides, first fall of 
Meteoric stones at Concord, Ohio, reported. 

Consensus of opinion among forecasting ser- 
-vices is that stock prices will go lower, if they 
resist further efforts to advance. Business 
Will Improve, Unless Recessions Occur. As- 
sociation For the Carrying of Water on Both 
Shoulders Denounces Competition from Econ- 
omists. 

QT vespay, May 3.—Bankers assemble non= 
voting stockholders and explain why en- 
franchising small investczs would be fraught 
with peril. 

SH Weonesvay, May 4.—W. Z. Ripley, Har- 
vard economic sage, peruses clippings and dis- 
covers he has been dragged from front page to 
book review section. 

In 1906 President Roosevelt, in special mes- 
sage to Congress, announced plans for pros- 
ecution of Standard Oil trust. 

OH Tuvrespay, May 5.—Defying Competi- 
tors, Henry Ford Denies Trade Rumor that 
He Will Put An Extra Spring in the Back 
Seat of His Car; Not a Philanthropist, He 
Says. Wall Street accordingly bulls General 
Motors. ‘ 

Qe Fray, May 6-—-Ten_ stocks, which 
brokers said could not go lower, decline five 
points on the average. 

SH Sarvurpay, May 7.—Reported that Casaba 
Fruit Company Will Cut Melon. 

QF Sunvay, May 8.—Moon, First Quarter. 

BH Monvay, May 9.—George F. Baker, 
Grand Old Man of Wall Street, again De- 
clines to Give The Tabloids Interview on Ten 
Rules For Success. 

In 1901, it was suddenly discovered that de- 
liveries of more Northern Pacific stock had 
been contracted for than could be bought or 
borrowed; price rose in an hour from 160 to 
1,000. 

BOF Tuespay, May 10.—Bankers Expected to 
Offer $2,000,000 of First and Refunded Bonds 
of Roger Wolfe Kahn's Le Perroquet de Paris. 
Texas Guinan Guarantees Principal and Inter- 
est by Indorsement. 

In 1899 wheat rose to $1.85 a bushel at 
Chicago, a price only once exceeded in the 
previous 30 years. 

In 1900 the Populist Party in convention 
held at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., nominated Bryan 
on the basis of a demand ‘‘for the reopening 
of the mints of the U. S. for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver.’ 

QF Weonespay, May 11.—As a Result of 
quietude in the Stock Market, W. C. Durant, 
President Durant Motors, Inc., Gives His Un- 
divided Attention to Manufacturing Problems. 

OO Tuvespay, May 12.—Sun rises 4:47 
A. M., sets 7:06 P. M. 

High Tides at Governors Island: 5:19 A. M., 
5:50 P. M. 

Lee Higginson & Company, Bankers and Job 
Providers for Harvard Graduates, Decide Not 
to Offer Partnerships to McNary and Haugen. 

Sold Out Bulls Propose Toast on Hundredth 
Anniversary of Birth of John Doe Who Dis- 
covered that You Can’t Go Broke Taking 
Profits; Rothschilds Contribute to Fund. 

SF Frvay, May 13.—Customer Owner of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Calls up W. 8. Gifford to Suggest Increased 
Dividend; Gets Busy Number. 

SF Sarugnpay, May 14.—Anti-Smokers League 
of America Denounces Charles G. Dawes as 
Presidential Candidate of the Dunhill Pipe 
Trust 


Harvard University Issues Data Showing 
that 97 per cent of the Amateur Margin Spec- 
ulators Who Buy on “Sure Thing’’ Tips Lose 
Their Money. 


iF Sunpay, May 15.—Frost in low grounds 
near Boston, ‘ 

S30" Monnay, May 16. — — 

Lady Byron died, aged 65 

Bankers Refund Sixteer See Issues on 
Roxy’s Talents. Microphone Carried at $1 

QF Tuespay, May 17.—Clarence Dillon Nom- 
inates F. A. Seiberling For the Hall of Fame. 

SF Wepnespay, May 18.—E. H. Gary, Mov- 
ing into New Home on Fifth Avenue, Sees 
Continued Prosperity. 

Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce Passes 
Resolution Criticising Andrew Carnegie’s De- 
cision in 1901 in Insisting on U. S. Steel 
Bonds instead of Common Stock as Contrary 
to the True Spirit of the Scotch. 

SMF Sarurpay, May 21.—-Ninth Anniversary 
of quip that the man who called it near beer 
was a poor judge of distance. 

QF Sunpay, May 22.—Baby Ruth Takes 
Over American Sugar Refining Company, is 
Report. 

SF Turspay, May 24.—Second anniversary 
of the denial of the proposed merger of J. P. 
Morgan & Company and the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company. 

Country Startled by Sinister Charge of Mi- 
nority on Chesapeake & Ohio, that Van Swer- 
ingens Show a Profit on Stock Holdings. 

Moon, Last Quarter. 

S4F"Wepnespay, May 25.—Sun rises 4:35 
A. M.; sets 7:19 P. M. 

High Tides Governors Island: 2:15 A. M., 
3:18 P. M. 

Report that France Offers to Accept Mellon- 
Berenger Debt Settlement Plan if the United 
States Treasury Will Establish Chairs in In- 
terallied Debts at Columbia and Princeton 
Universities. 

$F Tuvurspay, May 26.—Bankers, Having 
Recently Returned from Mediterranean 
Cruises and from Florida, Start Thursday to 
Tuesday Week-End Season on Long Island. 

Stock Market Crashes on Shanghai Cables 
that Civil Warfare Has Resulted in Ten Per 
Cent Slump ‘in Consumption of Chewing Gum. 
Soviet Influence Seen. 

Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Cincinnati In- 
dorse Candidacy of Alfred E. Smith. 

90 Fremay, May 27.—Annual Traffic Jam in 
English Channel Reported as Swimmers Seek 
to Better Gertrude Ederle’s Record. 

SF Sarurpay, May 28.—John Smith Sus- 
pended from London Stock Exchange for Ap- 
pearing on Floor without Silk Hat and Cut- 
away: Vulgar Influence of Western Markets 
the Cause, London Statist Charges in Heated 
Editorial. 

BE Sunpay, May 29.—Major Outflow of 
Americans to Paris and Other Overseas 
American Summer Resorts Starts. French 
Taxi Drivers Begin to Cultivate Fiendish Look 
= to Develop Skill at Pourboire Grabbing 
Motion, 

Boston Curb, Tightening Rules, Forbids 
Wash Sales. 

In 1920 New York Federal Reserve Bank 
raised the rediscount rate to 7 per cent. 

SF Monvay, May 30.—Eightieth anniversary 
of discovery that public can make money by 
buying on breaks and selling on bulges. Sev- 
enty-ninth anniversary of first suicide of cus- 
tomer who iailed to find any customers’ 
yachts among brokers’ regatta at Larchmont. 

Fraudulent Promoters Department of the 
Fort Leavenworth Jail Alumni Seek to En- 
join National Better Business Bureau From 
Enlightening Suckers; Harmful to Their 
Vested Interests, They Allege. 

SF Turspay, May 31.—Qalifornia Ideal 
Summer Resort, Says Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Urging Tourists Not to Miss 
Beauties of San Francisco Harbor. 

In 1902 end of Boer War. 








A sense of restraint on the part of pro- 
ducers, hand-to-mouth buying by distrib- 
utors, abundant credit and an assurance 


rate of interest may be high, are the essen- 
tial factors that are tending to prolong time. 
reasonably good times. 


Falling commodity 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


heighten the pre- 


vailing policy of prudenee, 


HE fashion among the wary is to dis- 
count recession, and thus avoid acute 
Whatever turns in the cycle of 


trade have been an- 
ticipated are calmly 
accepted. The in- 
tense crises of the 
past have resulted 
from the unprepar- 
edness of business 
managers for changes 
of an adverse char- 
acter. In 1920, for 
example, in spite of 
warnings, the major- 
ity of operators pro- 
ceeded serenely and 
confidently on the 
naive assumption 
that the era of in- 
flated commodity 
prices would be in- 
terminable. They 
were unready for the 
precipitate slump. In 
the new frame of 
mind, adjustments in 
particular industries 
have been made 
quietly and without 
disturbing the gen- 
eral situation. If the 
economic foundation 
had been weaker, 
such a dramatic in- 
cident as the collapse 
of the Florida land 
boom could have 
readily upset the ap- 
ple cart of national 
prosperity. 

A willingness on 
the part of produc- 
ers to let the con- 
sumers set the pace 
for the volume of 
business is a healthy 
sign. There would 
be genuine cause for 
alarm if manufac- 
turers generally were 
out to break 1926 
peak records at any 
cost. 


(= E. Roserts, 
vice-president of 
the National City 
Bank, in commenting 
on the willingness to 
show restraint in the 
face of the 1926 high- 
water marks, said: 
“Clearly business 
generally is still 
above the normal, 
and there is nothing 
in sight to indicate 


that it may not go on this way for some 
That it will overtop the record oi 
1926 seems unlikely in view of the improb- 
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SIX 
Business Coupe 


‘945 


ft. 0. b. factory, including 
front and rear bumpers, 
self- cope 4-wheel 
rakes. 





60 miles per hour 

20 to 30 miles to the gallon 
5 to 25 m.p.h. in 8¥2 seconds 
Climbs 11% grade in high 
Turns in 18-foot radius 


Entire rear deck opens to big 
baggage compartment 


+ a een lly vegeaaeie Yr amg eal 
Self-energizing four-wheel brakes; bumpers, 
front and rear; motometer; full size balloon 
tires; two-beam headlights; oil filter; rear 
traffic signal light; cowl ventilator; one-piece 
windshield; thief-proof coincidental lock to 
ignition and steering; automatic windshield 
cleaner; rear-vision mirror; hydrostatic gaso- 
line gauge on dash; genuine leather upholster- 
ing; large luggage space in rear compartment. 


ERSKINE SIX 


vn b 
(7N( THE LITTLE ARISTOCRAT yo 


When buying the Erskine Six please mentior 





Studebaker presents a 
new-type car for the 
new-day need in business 


The business world has been waiting for such a car as the 
Erskine Six. No big car ever rode with more comfort— no small 
car ever approached it in riding ease. That's because a springbase 
equal to four-fifths of the wheelbase cradles the passengers from 
every shock and jar. 

Though compact in size, its interior is so well designed that 
there is plenty of head and leg-room even for 6-footers. The 
rear deck lifts to give access to a big baggage compartment. 


20 to 30 miles to the gallon 

It is most economical to operate—20 to 30 miles per gallon of gas. 
Fleet as a hare in traffic’s tangled mazes, it turns in an 18-foot 
radius—parks in spaces other cars must pass up. 

A wonder for covering the ground. The Erskine delivers 60 
miles an hour without effort—accelerates from 5 to 25 mile speed 
in 84 seconds—climbs an 11% grade in high. 

Steel body—4-wheel brakes 

And safe to drive! This Little Aristocrat has an all-steel full- 
vision body which gives the driver clear view of the road on both 
sides and in front. Rugged, self-energizing 4-wheel brakes give 
instant car control at any speed. See the Erskine Business Coupe 
now—try it with the needs of your men, or yourself, in mind. 


Nation's Business to the dealer 
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ability of a further expansion in the build- 
ing and automotive industries. That it will 
fall seriously below that of 1926 seems 
equally unlikely so long as credit supplies 
continue in their present abundance.” 

Of course, in a growing country like the 
United States, the average increase in busi- 
ness each year over the long pull is about 
3 per cent a year. Merely standing still 
in any one year is, therefore, in a sense, 
falling behind. 

The advantage of the present liquid 
state of business is that men of commerce 
are ready for any contingency. That the 
economic foundations are sound is sug- 
gested by the calm in the face of recent 
disquieting political news from abroad— 
from China, the Balkans, Mexico, and Nica- 
ragua. 


EN who climb all the way up from 

the bottom rung of the business lad- 
der frequently find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to small extravagances inci- 
dental to a high standard of living: They 
can get used to huge expenditures for the 
maintenance of yachts more quickly than 
they can accept the ordinary custem_ of 
lavish tipping. 

W. G. Skelly, president of Skelly Oii 
Company, and one of the conspicuous inde- 
pendent oil operators, originally worked as 
a laborer among the derricks and drills. 
Personal advancement has not dulled his 
sense of humor. 

At a recent visit to New York he was 
annoyed by the habit of bell boys, maids, 
and other staff members of the Vanderbilt 
Hotel of bringing his telegrams to his room 
one at a time. He sometimes received as 
many as ten telegrams in the morning. One 
day a bell boy brought one telegram in the 
usual manner. Instead of tipping him, Mr. 
Skelly said, “Son, go and get the other 
nine, and I will give you half a dollar.” 

Later the oil operator took an associate 
to breakfast, and the check was more than 
$6. Bran crumbs were served for seventy 
cents. Mr. Skelly asked the German waiter 
how the hotel could afford to sell them so 
cheap. The latter hesitated, and then 
replied in deadly earnest: “I guess they 
make it up on the rooms.” 


VERY time the annual financial state- 
ment of the First National Bank of 
New York is published and tremendous 
profits are revealed, the office equipment 
vendors must writhe in pain. The First 
National violates all the superficial rules of 
business success. Marble fronts and gor- 
geous mahogany interiors are not for it. 
The bank does not even avail itself of a 
street entrance. Patrons, who wish to visit 
the bank, must walk up a flight of stairs. 
Entering the bank, which is at the corner 
of Wall Street and Broadway, opposite 
Trinity Church, the visitor finds no pre- 
possessing surroundings. The stranger 
might decide that he wants a more pro- 
gressive looking bank. The furniture in the 
First National is of the mid-Victorian pe- 
riod. Physically, the bank is sombre and 
old fashioned. Yet the bank pays 100 per 
cent dividends on its stock, which at this 
writing sells for about $2,900 a share. 
There are a thousand banks in the United 
States with fancier physical accoutrements, 
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but none which consistently shows so high 
a rate of earnings on its capital. 

George F. Baker, octogenarian head of 
the First National, once heard a rumor that 
another bank wished to buy control of his 
institution. He met the president of the 
other bank at luncheon, and asked him why 
he wanted the First National. “To find out 
how you make so blamed much money,” 
was the answer. 

A financial institution must be judged by 
its financial reports, not by its furnishings. 
The bucket shops have traditionally been 
the largest splurgers in Oriental rugs and 
furniture of the finest woods. 


HE DECLINE in the ancient art of 
walking has been disturbing the men’s 
shoe industry. 

In an attempt to come back, the shoe 
industry has sponsored the slogan, “Walk 
and be healthy,” but apparently the public 
suspected that the hygienic advice was not 
entirely disinterested. If walking has be- 
come less popular, what is the reason? 
Possibly the rise of competitive pleasures— 
another phase of the new competition. 
Motoring, attending the theaters and movie 
houses, ocean travel, listening to radios— 
all these newer pastimes tend to keep the 
customers off their ‘feet. 

Henry Ford and other automobile manu- 
facturers are inclined to believe that the 
troubles of the shoe industry are due to 
the fact that it has not followed the ex- 
ample of the motor industry and widened 
its market by raising quality while lower- 
ing prices. Mr. Ford once told me that he 
thought shoe manufacturers ought to strive 
for the economies of intense specialization, 
concentrating on the production of a single 
size and style. He added, however, that 
one manufacturer had tried that experi- 
ment, and failed. He ascribed the defeat to 
incompetent management. 

There have been signs of improvement 
in the sole-leather industry. Further re- 
duction of stocks, which has been going on 
since 1922, brought inventories early in 
the year to half what they were in the 
first part of 1922. Prices moved upward 
in the first quarter, and the volume of 
production rose to the highest level since 
the winter of 1925. 


YELM L. DeBOST, fortieth presi- 
dent of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, who is also head of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, told me that accord- 
ing to his observation individuals who reg- 
ularly visit the savings banks are at least 
20 per cent better dressed than the ordi- 
nary run of folk. He also believes that 
shabbily dressed persons have virtually dis- 
appeared in the United States. In Europe 
the average person of humble means does 
not dress nearly so well—not even in 
Paris. 


Fy DWARD J. CORNISH, president of the 
National Lead Company, has recently 
taken up the cudgels for the preferred 
stockholders. He enunciates the somewhat 
novel doctrine that the preferred stock- 
holder is more than a convenience to the 
corporation, who can be dispensed with as 
soon as prosperity permits. In the re- 
capitalization of his company, Mr. Cornish, 
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who as an attorney in Omaha used to debate 
the free silver question with William Jep. 
nings Bryan; insists that the right of his 
company to redeem the preferred stock be 
relinquished. He believes that preferred 
stockholders are real investors, who are dis- 
posed to support conscientious manage. 
ment more constantly than speculative 
common stockholders, who are primarily 
interested in a chance to sell at a profit, 


MERICAN and European universities 
have resumed the pre-war custom of ex- 
changing professors. Under this system, 
a Harvard sage spends a year at the Unj- 
versity of Berlin, and a professor of the 
Sorbonne a semester or two at Columbia, 
The purpose is to stimulate a foreign ex- 
change market in ideas. It would be jn- 
teresting to apply the same principle to 
the editorial sanctum, The editor of The 
Wall Street Journal ought occasionally to 
contribute to The New Republic, and the 
editor of The New Republic in turn ought 
sometimes to write for The Wall Street 
Journal. Too many editors through their 
own medium reach only congenial minds. 
They win no new adherents. 


EORGE EASTMAN, captain of 

Kodaks, has always had a genius for 
detail. After looking over the architect’s 
plan several years ago for the theater with 
6,000 seats which he was planning to give 
the city of Rochester, Mr. Eastman indi- 
cated general approval, but thought there 
was room for two more seats in the or- 
chestra. 

“Why raise the issue about two seats 
when there are to be 6,000 in the theater?” 
queried the architect. 

And Mr. Eastman is reported to have 
replied: “Each extra seat, for which there 
is ample room, would bring in an additional 
revenue of 30 cents a show, making sixty 
cents for the day, or $3.60 a week, fig- 
uring six performances. At the end of 
the year, the revenue would amount to 
$187.20, which, incidentally, is the interest 
on $3,120 for a year.” 

Mr. Eastman by the way is slightly bored 
by the overproduction of success stories in 
which every business man who has made 
money is held out as a hero. 

When a turn in the cycle of prosperity 
occurs, think of the worries of editors of 
success magazines! By the time the peri- 
odicals are on the newsstands the idols 
who have been sketched may have gone 
broke in the stock market. Corrective re- 
actions frequently deflate sham reputations. 


PPARENTLY, among the 250,000 sub- 
scribers to Nation’s Business are 
some zealous anti-Babbitts. The editor of 
Weekly People, a Socialist Labor publica- 
tion, which is trying to keep the torch 
lights of radicalism burning in the United 
States despite the widely diffused pros- 
perity, seemingly occasionally makes a fur- 
tive glance at the contents of this maga- 
zine. In a recent issue, which was quoted 
in The Sunday World, New York, the pro- 
Marxian weekly commented on an excerpt 
from this department in the February num- 
ber of Nation’s Bustness as follows: 


The apologists of capitalism who are ever 
concerned in showing the “impossibilism” of 
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Sales Executives 
and Salesmen Agree on 


‘The New and Finer 
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Sales executives welcome its 
remarkably low first cost, its 
operating economy and its 
long life. They recognize the 
value of its ability to take 
their salesmen over the ter- 
ritory and keep them com- 
fortable, happy and eager to 
do their jobs. 


Salesmen want its arresting 
appearance and its six-cylin- 
der performance. They 
need its unfailing dependability, its comfort 
and the unusual convenience the car provides. 


That’s why the New and Finer Pontiac Six 
Coupe is meeting such great success as a sales- 





men’s car. It offers an amaz- 
ing combination of desirable 
qualities simply because 
the vast facilities and pur- 
chasing power of General 
Motors enable Oakland to 
produce such a car to sell 
at such low cost. 


No matter whether or not 
you plan to buy new cars 
for salesmen now, be sure 
to inspect and drive the 
New and Finer Pontiac Six Coupe! 


Write to our Commercial Division on your 
company’s letterhead for the details of our 
special Fleet Users’ Plan. 


Sedan, $775; Sport Roadster,(4-pass.) $775; Sport Cabriolet, (4-pass.) $835; Landau Sedan, $895; De Luxe Lan- 
dau Sedan, $975; De Luxe Panel Delivery, $770; De Luxe Screen Delivery, $760; De Luxe Delivery Chassis, $585; 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. 


Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


When buying the Pontiac Six please 17 
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Socialism and in laughing Karl Marx out of 
the court of appeals of political economy, are 
fond of “demonstrating” that Karl Marx 
knew not what he was talking about since 
he went wrong on his foremost prophecy— 
the downfall of the middle class. 

Nation’s Business, a magazine issued by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce not 
for propaganda among working men but for 
sound information to business men, does not 
even bother to apologize to the apologists 
when in its February number in an article 
on “What the World of Finance Talks Of” 
it says: 

The prosperity, which has been so widely 
heralded in published corporate reports, is 
to a marked extent the prosperity of big 
business. It has been selective rather than 
universal. The present era of huge produc- 
tion and unprecedented consumption has 
been characterized by a heightened spirit 
of competition, and the large rewards have 
gone primarily to the most efficient factors 
in the business community... . 

These distinctions must be kept in mind, 
if the favorable annual reports for 1926 
which are beginning to become available 
are to be harmonized with the wide-spread 
complaints of little, inefficient business 
men. 

In 1927, the emergence of the strong is 
likely to be even more conspicuous... . 

The present era is favorable to scientific 
management, which is capable of eliminat- 

. ing waste, heightening the spirit of: ¢o- 
operation of working men, and of attuning 
production to demand. Well-financed units 
capable of mass production, chain stores, 
department stores, and mail-order houses, 
are in favored positions. The opportunities 
for individuals, to an increasing extent, are 
as hired men in the employ of successful 
corporations rather than as individual ven- 
turers setting up on their own. 


Comments on anything so well put, com- 
ing out of the highest authority of business 
in the country, could only spoil the effect. 


If disinterested reporting of current eco- 
nomic trends give aid and comfort to the 
spiritual descendants of Karl Marx, I do 
not begrudge them their satisfactions. Fi- 
nancial reporting is valueless unless the ob- 
server is willing to set down the facts im- 
partially. 


[‘ TAKES less courage to combat dead 
Socialists than misguided live capitalists. 
It is my belief that the way for intelligent 
business men to fight Socialism is through 
the elimination of abuses, through making 
business more efficient and more socially 
useful, through stimulating a further ad- 
vanee in the standard of living, and through 
democratic cooperation with well-paid 
working men. 

If the decline of the small and ineffi- 
cient business man, as here disclosed, tends 
to confirm a major economic prophecy of 
Karl Marx, there are other significant cur- 
rent tendencies in the United States which 
indicate that the father of Socialism be- 
longed to the bush league of soothsayers. 

Karl Marx has been the victim of his 
friends as well as of his enemies. He has 
been as much misunderstood by the public 
at large as the average man thinks he is 
by his own family. As a matter of fact, 
Marx was little concerned with the ethical 
and sentimental arguments for common 
ownership. 
omist, who believed he saw signs that the 
coming of Socialism was inevitable because 


He was a hard-boiled econ- 
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of the alleged approaching decay of capi- 
talism. Karl Marx has been dead for nearly 
forty-four years, and thus far the coming 
of Socialism, which he deemed imminent, 
is, to say the least, behind schedule. 


HERE are some of Karl Marx’s major 
forecasts, set side by side with the 
deadly parallelism of current facts in these 
United States. 


Forecast: CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH IN 
THE HaAnps oF AN Ever-DIMINISHING Group 
oF MaGnates or CapiTaL, ACCOMPANIED BY THE 
CoMPLETE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE MIpDLE 
CLASS AND THE GENERAL PROLETARIZATION OF 
THE MASSEs. 


With the growth of big business in the 
United States, there has come the offset- 
ting factor of the rise of the small investor, 
who has become a part owner of the great 
units of production and distribution. In 
the last decade, the increase in stockholders 
and bondholders has been many times more 
rapid than the growth of population. In- 
stead of a “diminishing group of magnates 
of capital” there has been a bumper crop 
of new millionaires. In New York, for 
example, the rapid increase in millionaires 
in the last ten years has led to traffic con- 
gestion, and single family houses on Mil- 
lionaires’ Row—Fifth Avenue—are being 
rapidly replaced by multi-family apartment 
houses on Fifth and Park Avenues to take 
care of the expansion of the millionaire 
class. 


AT THE other end of the social scale, 
4 4 with restricted immigration, the masses 
have been growing above the dingy, cold 
water flats of the East Side, which in spite 
of the real estate boom among better houses 
have become a drug on the market. In- 
stead of the complete disappearance of the 
middle class, the middle class has been 
greatly augmented by the development of 
employe and customer stockholders, who in 
increasing numbers have been joining the 
capitalist classes. Thirty-seven labor banks 
in the United States, all established since 
1920, are likewise symbolic of the growth of 
economic power of the workers, who, de- 
spite Karl Marx’s belief to the contrary, 
have something more to lose than their 
chains. 


Forecast: INcreEASING MISERY OF THE 
PROLETARIAT ACCOMPANIED BY AN Ever-In- 
CREASING CLASS STRUGGLE. 


Proletarians are those who are wholly 
without economic resources other than their 
current wage. The statistics of growth of 
American savings bank, building and loan 
associations, and life insurance companies 
refute this prophecy. Working men in the 
United States in increasing numbers are 
ceasing to be “proletarians” by virtue of 
stock purchases, and other accumulations 
of capital. They are the largest owners 
also of the 22,000,000 automobiles in op- 
eration, the 18,000,000 telephones, the 14,- 
000,000 ice boxes—not to speak of radios, 
talking machines, small homes, electrical 
appliances, and the myriad of new com- 
forts which modern business has bequeathed 
to the masses. The keynote of modern busi- 
ness in the United States is to encourage 
consumption by the multitudes on a high 
scale. Without mass consumption the 
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policy of mass production would be ego. 
nomically suicidal. 

As for the ever-increasing class st 
such new programs of cooperation between 
organized capital and organized labor ag 
the Baltimore & Ohio plan fail to confirm 
this dire prediction. The trend is definj 
and unmistakably toward a better under. 
standing between capital and labor, 


Forecast: ComMMeERcIAL Crises or Evga. 
INcrEasING Macnirupe, Due To Overpropye. 
TION. 

In the United States, the tendency has 
been to diminish commercial crises. More 


scientific management, hanc-to-mouth buy. — 


ing, the policy of attuning production to 
demand, and an improved credit system 


have caused business to move contrary to 


Marx’s prophecy. 

The forecast to which the Socialist Labor 
organ proudly referred has by no means 
been completely fulfilled. 


Forecast: Rapmp CONCENTRATION OF Ppo- 
DUCTION IN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE AND 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF SMALL INpvstriat 
AND COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS. 


Despite the concentration of industry in 
the United States, agriculture has continued 
on an intensely individual basis. Such ex- 
periments as Thomas D. Campbell’s large 
scale wheat farm in Montana and the cot- 
ton enterprises of R. E. Lee Wilson of Wil- 
son, Arkansas, and of the companies headed 
by L. K. Salsbury of Memphis, Tennessee, 
are exceptional, rather than typical. The 
recent development of cooperative market- 
ing agencies has been based on the con- 
tinuance of small productive units in agri- 
culture. Moreover, there has been in the 
United States nothing like a disappear- 
ance of small industrial and commercial 
undertakings, although it is true that the 
little fellow has become relatively less im- 
portant in this field. And yet numerically 
small business enterprises still overwhelm- 
ingly exceed big units. 

Moreover, in the fields where individual 
artistry and personal service are para- 
mount, such as in millinery, custom tailor- 
ing, and dressmaking, the survival of the 
small one-unit establishments seems beyond 
reasonable doubt. 


HE MORAL of all this is simply that 

the future is unknowable: a secret of the 
gods, and even Karl Marx, founder of the 
religion of Socialism, was not privy to the 
riddles of the future. As an oracle, he had 
a low batting average. But he shared this 
defeat in common with non-Socialistic econ- 
omists. Scientists in the laboratory and 
men of vision in executive chairs are bring- 
ing about a transformation of economic 
values of which Adam Smith, David Rr 
eardo, John Stuart Mill, and Walter 
Bagehot and the whole school of classical 
and respectable non-Socialistic economists 
of an earlier period never dreamed was 
possible. 

It is hardly just to denounce the framers 
of the American Constitution because they 
failed to make rules for subways, airplanes, 
automobiles, telegraph systems, and radio 
communication, and, if The Weekly People 
had not raised the issue, I would not have 
been disposed to demonstrate that 
Marx was not infallible. 
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The International line also includes Speed Trucks for 1 
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HEN you are in the market for the 

best value in a light truck—a speedy, 
good-looking truck that will cost you little 
to buy and little to run—a sturdy truck to 
carry your loads— 

See the new International ‘‘Special 
Delivery,” an ideal truck for loads up to 
% -ton. 

The “Special Delivery” is a 100% truck, 
built from the ground up for a long life of 
light, fast hauling. No compromise with 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, Gncorroratep) 


INTERNATIONAL 


“ “TRUCKS: ' 


4 -ton and 114 -ton loads; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 


The New International 
“Special Delivery” 


eb abane aa 


Powerful 4-cylinder engine. Roomy cab and large-size steer- 
ing wheel assure driver comfort, Auxiliary rear springs assure 
easy riding for varying loads. All types of bodies available. 






passenger-car design here. Engine, clutch, 
transmission, springs, frame, rear axle, all 
are built to truck specifications. All are 
essentials of a good sturdy truck, and that 
is what you will find this truck to be. 

Easy riding, easy handling, speedy trans- 
portation at low cost —ready for your in- 
spection at 144 company-owned branches 
in principal cities throughout the United 
States and Canada, and there are reliable 
dealers everywhere. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 tons to 5 tons; and Motor Coaches. 


Also the McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractor. Write for catalog or drop in at any of the following company-owned branches. 








Cheyenne, Wyo. Elmira, N. Y Jackson, Mich. 


When writing for further information regarding InrmnationaL TRucks 
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Providence, R. I. 


Our 128 branch Aurora, Ill. Chicago, Ill. (3) El Paso, Tex. Jacksonville, Fla Nashville, Tenn. Quincy, 1. Sioux F 8. D. 
houses i in t Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio Erie, Pa Jersey City, N. J. Newark, N. J. Richmond, Ind. Ind. 
ae States Billings, Mont. Cleveland, Ohio Evansville, Ind. Kankakee, Ill. New Haven, Conn. Richmond, Va. ash. 

daa the Binghamton, N.Y. Columbia, 8. C. Fargo, N. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. Rochester, N. ¥ Ii. 
and need, here; «Birmingham, Ala. Columbus, Ohio Fort Dodge, Towa Knoxville, Tenn. New York, N. Y. (3) Rockford, Tit. Mass. 
= addition Bismarck, N. D. Council Biuffs, lowa Fort Wayne, Ind. Lincoln, Neb. Ogdensburg, N. Y Saginaw, Mich. Mo. 
from are dealers Boston, Mass. § xas Fort Worth, Texas Little Rock, Ark. OklahomaCity,Okla. st. C loud, Minn. oO. 
one end of Bronx, N. Y Davenport, lowa Gary, Ind. LongisiandC ity. N.Y. Omaha, Neb. St. Joseph, Mo. Syracuse, N.Y. 
country Brooklyn, N. Y Dayton, Ohio Grand Forks, N. D. Los Angeles, Calif. Parkersburg, W. Va St. Louls, Mo. (2) Terre Haute, Ind. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Col Grand Rapids, Mich. Louisville, Ky. Parsons, Kap. Salina, Kan. Toledo, Ohio 
Cairo, Il Des Moines, Iowa, Green Bay, Wis. Madison, Wi Peoria, il. Salt Lake City, Utah To peka. Kan. 
Akron Camden, N. J. Detroit, Mich. Harrisburg, Pa. Mankato Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. San Antonio, Texas U N.Y. 

» Ohio Cedar Falls, lowa Dubuque, Iowa Helena, Mont. Mason City, lowa Pheenix, Ariz. San Diego, Calif. Watertoo, Iowa 
Amari, N. Y. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Duluth, Minn. Houston, Texas Memphis, Tenn. Pittaburgh, Pa San Francisco, Calif. Watertown. 8. D. 
nta. ex. Charlotte, N.C. Zast St. Louis, Il Hutchinson, Kan. Milwaukee, Wis. Portland, Me, Scranton, Pa. Wichita, Kan. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 








Large Map reflects 
business conditions 
as of April 1. 














The Business Map of Last Month 























ARCH trade and industry partook 
M of the irregularity that has char- 
acterized business since the last 
quarter of 1926. While some gains in dis- 
tribution were exhibited, as compared with 
the earlier months of this year, wholesale 
trade failed to measure up to a year ago, 
and retailing was somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Industry made a relatively better show- 
ing, but as a whole hardly reached the 
level of March, 1926. Mild weather early 
in March permitted the resumption of out- 
door farm work and building sooner than 
usual, thus helping the employment situa- 
tion; but frequent rains and comparatively 
low temperatures later in the month and 
early in April hampered spring planting 
and counteracted to a certain extent the 
influence of Easter buying on retail trade. 
High water in some areas interfered with 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


lumbering, and muddy country roads re- 
tarded the distribution of goods. 

Aided by continued ease in money rates, 
speculation was active. Transactions on 
the stock exchange early in April were the 
broadest ever known and prices generally 
moved higher, the average price of rail- 
road shares reaching the highest point in 
more than eighteen years. 

These heavy security sales and extensive 
Government refinancing operations served 
to lift bank clearings and debits for March 
above the totals of a year ago, and clear- 
ings at New York reached the largest ag- 
gregate for any month on record. 


Business failures fell slightly below 


March a year ago, but liabilities, swelled 
by numerous bank suspensions, were more 
than double the total for that month. 

The available records of retail trade, 
these unfortunately not including the busi- 
ness done by the great mass of smaller re- 
tailers, illustrate the prevailing irregularity. 
The chain stores led in the percentage of 
gain over March a year ago, while the mail- 
order houses reported a more moderate 
increase, and the department stores reg- 
istered a slight decline. 

For the first quarter of the year, the 
chain stores did a business well in excess 
of a year ago, while the mail-order houses 
and department stores exhibited 
losses. 

Few of the well-known indices of trade 
and industry were on an equality with & 
year ago for the first three months of 
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The country’s foremost 
owners know that the 
White truck pays for itself 
more times than any other 
truck because the most 
money-earning miles are 
built into a White. ~~ ~ 

















A TRUCK 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
White Light Delivery 
Model 
15—%-1 Ton Chassis $1,545 
20—1% Ton Chassis 2,125 
White Fast Express 
56—2 Ton Chassis 
51—2% Ton Chassis 
White Heavy Duty 
55—3% Ton Chassis $4,650 
52—5 to 7% Ton Chassis 5,100 
Busses 
53—4 Cyl.—16 Pass. 
50-B—4 CyL—25 Pass. 

54—6 Cyl.—29 Pass. ,500 
All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 
THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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© THE WHITE CO., 1927 


WHITE TRUC 


and WHITE BUSSES 


When writing for further information regarding Waite Trucks snp Busses please mention Nation's Business 
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year, declines being shown, with one or 
two exceptions, by even those measures of 
movements that made excellent gains in 
March,+such as pig iron and steel ingot 
production. . 


It must be remembered, when making 


comparisons with the first three months of 
last year, that business in those months 
was moving at an unusually high rate, so 
it is not surprising if some lines showed 
decreases in March from a year ago, while 
it is worthy of note that a few industrial 
divisions, steel being among the most 
prominent, actually registered small gains. 

Steel production, indeed, 
reached the largest monthly 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


with the activity in the bituminous coal 
fields was the comparative dullness of an- 
tHracite mining, under the retarding influ- 
ence of mild weather. 

The heavy movement of coal swelled car 
loadings, which showed a smal} decline 
from a year ago in other traffic. A feature 
of the car loading reports was the appear- 
ance of a “million car week” in the middle 
of March, two months earlier than in any 
previous year. 

February gross railroad earnings showed 
a slight gain over a, year ago, while net 
earnings exhibited a considerable increase. 
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west discussed the advisability of putti 
the industry..on a five-day week for the 
next few months. 

Unusual activity in the new Seminole 
field and other areas caused overproduction 
of petroleum, and prices of crude and re 
fined oils were further reduced. Sales of 
copper were light throughout the month and 
the other non-ferrous metals were dull, prices, 
with the exception of tin and zine , being lower. 

The general level of prices, after a slight 
rise in February, again moved downward 
in March, the index for April 1 showing a 
loss of 29 per cent since the beginning of 
the year and of 4.3 per cent 
from a year ago. Of the im- 
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permanently closed. Shoe fac- 

tories were only moderately 

active and the best business was done in 
highly styled lines, staples being quiet. 

Under the stimulus of the impending 
strike, production of bituminous coal was 
at the highest rate ever recorded for the 
time of the year, but the commencement 
cf the strike apparently caused little un- 
easiness in the consuming industries. 

Stocks above ground on April 1 were 
estimated at from 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 
tons and it was pointed out that some- 
thing over 60 per cent of the country’s 
soft coal is produced from non-union mines, 
so that there could be no immediate fuel 
shortage. The output of soft coal for the 
coal year ended April 1 was over 600,000,- 
000 tons, a new high record. Contrasting 


Better weather in February of this vear, 
with consequently lower operating ex- 
penses, was given as the reason for the 
greater gain in net income. 

In addition to the automobile industry, 
already mentioned, declines were registered 
by building and lumbering. The value of 
building permitted for during March 
showed a drop of 10.8 per cent from a 
year ago, this following an increase of 5.5 
per cent in February. For the first quar- 
ter of the year, a decline of 6.1 per cent 
was indicated. The decrease was not uni- 
versal, however, as nearly half of the cities 
reporting showed gains. 

Lumber production was further reduced, 
and some mill owners in the Pacific north- 


southwest Kansas, where more 
rain was needed. The Govern- 
ment report on winter wheat showed the 
condition on April 1 as 84.5 per cent of 
normal, compared with 84.1 per cent a year 
ago and 81.8 per cent on December 1, 1926. 
The April 1 condition was somewhat 
below trade estimates, which were for a 
condition of 86.2 per cent and a probable 
yield of 582,000,000 bushels, compared with 
627,000,000 bushels of winter wheat in 1926. 
There will probably be larger acreages 
of durum wheat, corn, oats and potatoes 
planted this year than in 1926, while it 
is expected that the areas seeded to spring 
wheat, other than durum, rice and sor 
ghums will be smaller. Peanuts were men- 
tioned as being largely substituted for cot- 
ton in some southern states. 
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Thousands of retailers find the Burroughs 
Portable, with its neatly printed list of items 
and accurate total, pleases, holds and brings 
customers 







Burrow hs 


Portable 
$115 in Canada 
Easy Terms 



























Professional men of all kinds consider the 
Burroughs Portable an ideal figuring machine 
for both office and home. 


Over 62,000 Burroughs Portable Adding Machines are 
now in the hands of satisfied owners in every type and 
size of business. Thousands of Portables are on the 
counters of large and small retailers. Hundreds of 
wholesalers use them. They are to be found in pro- 
fessional offices and on the individual desks of large 
Manufacturing concerns and large firms find manufacturing concerns. 


that these machines in every department, save 
time and eliminate errors. 





The Portable is the “handy man” of figuring equipment. 
It is light in weight and small in size—has full standard 
visible keyboard—adds up to $1,000,000.00—has rapid 
one-hand control. It is built in the Burroughs factory 
to Burroughs standards from the best materials Bur- 
roughs experience can buy — passing the same rigid 
inspection as the highest priced machines—carrying the 
The Burroughs Portable is 80 convenient to same guarantees — backed by the same Burroughs 
pray tye Teams hey cow sone ly Niguel nationwide service. A strong, durable machine for use 
: on one desk or a hundred. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6275 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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In the cashier's cage, too, the Burroughs Port- 
able is being quickly adopted because of the 
small space it requiresand its lightning-likespeed. 





MACHINES 
FOR EVERY FIGURE 
PROBLEM | 





When writing to Burroucns Appinc Macutne Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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HE HUGE but crowded Concert Hall 
hushes to silence as eleven o'clock 


strikes and a white-bearded figure 
with the perfect mask of a Viking rises to 
speak. 

It is easy to recognize K. A. Wailenberg. 
It is impossible to forget him. Ex-Muinister 
of Foreign Affairs and one of Sweden’s great 
bankers and business men, he typifies true 
Nordic ruggedness and force. 

He is speaking now. With grave and 
stately courtesy he is welcoming the busi- 
ness men of forty nations to Stockholm 
and to Sweden. He is paying a moving 
tribute to the memory of Walter Leaf, 
scholar and banker. He is introducing Sir 
Alan Anderson, deputy governor of the 
Bank of England, steamship owner and rail- 
road director. 

The group at the speaker’s table epitom- 
izes world business. Von Mendelssohn, head 
of the great Berlin banking house which 
bears his family name, Pirelli, the brilliant 
Italian member of the Dawes Committee, 
Duchemin, the du Pont of France, Despret, 
president of the Bank of Brussels and one 
of the financial kings of Belgium. 

Wallenberg finishes. Sir Alan Anderson 
rises to a burst of applause. The Fourth 
General Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce has begun. 

This may be forecasting instead ef broad- 
casting but it is just about the scene that 
will unfold itself in Stockholm on the morn- 
ing of June 27. Germans, Argentinians, 


NATION’S 


When World Business 
Takes Counsel 


By C. J. C. QUINN 


Manager American Section, International Chamber of Commerce 





Czechs, Roumanians, Australians, Span- 
iards, business men of forty nations will be 
there to discuss their common problems, to 
learn what their foreign colleagues are 
thinking of, to pool their knowledge and ex- 
perience in an effort to better the relations 
of international business. And in this mod- 
ern world business knows no frontiers and 
trade has forgotten the limitations of 
geography. 


United States Well Represented 


HE United States will be represented by 

an important group. Landing from the 
George Washington at Bremerhaven on the 
Friday before, they will have come north in 
a special train, ferried across the Baltic to 
speed through Sweden in daylight and give 
the majority of the travelers their first 
glimpse of Scandinavia. 

The American group will not only repre- 
sent the Eastern States. It will represent 
not only banking, not only manufacturing, 
not only trade. It will group all interests 
and all sections for effective American par- 
ticipation, with a mandate of influence and 
representation. 

Germany will be represented for the first 
time at a General Meeting of the Cham- 
ber and some 200 of her leading business 
men will have trekked north to show their 
colleagues that Germany is in the Interna- 
tional Chamber, in to work and in to stay. 

And these two important delegations will 
be matched by equally important groups 
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The city of Stockholm, where the Inter- 

national Chamber of Commerce will con- 

vene for its Fourth General Congress, 

June 27. Below, the Concert Hall, where 

the masters of the world’s business will 
meet 


from the other great commercial nations to 
form a world forum of business, a congress 
with no political inhibitions, talking the uni- 
versal language of business which saves it 
from the Babel of misunderstanding. These 
are the men who will gather in Stockholm 
on the morning of June 27. 

In the afternoon the scene shifts to the 
magnificent Parliament buildings, turned 
over to the Chamber for its business ses- 
sions, and it is there that each morning and 
afternoon the business men of the world 
in group and general sessions will turn their 
attention to the problems affecting them 
and in the correct solution of which they 
have an obvious and common interest. 

They will have before them, as the major 
topic of the meeting, the subject of “Trade 
Barriers” with its numerous, intricate and 
important ramifications, a subject whose 
treatment by the International Chamber 
has given rise to many misunderstandings. 

It is not a concerted drive against the 
American tariff. Its treatment of the ac- 
knowledgely thorny question of tariffs is 
almost wholly from the viewpoint of the 
continent of Europe, where prohibitions 
and restrictions and tariffs corrugate an 
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economic interdependent continent and 
strangle reviving trade and commerce. 

The business men of Europe realize that 
the situation is serious, that it cries for 
remedy, that economic chauvinism has hurt 
and hindered and stifled trade. They have | 

en their minds freely and frankly in 
the preliminary report of the International 
Chamber on Trade Barriers, which will be 
presented to the International Economic 
Conference. Parenthetically it may be 
added that this report has been accepted 
as one of the major documents of the Con- 
ference and that the Chamber has been in- 
yited to participate in the Conference on 
the same basis as the several governments— 
a recognition of its réle as the single repre- 
sentative organization of world business. 

Equally freely and frankly the American 
group has spoken its mind on the subject 
of tarifis. Their report to the Central Com- 
mittee on Trade Barriers contains these 
candid comments: 

“The immediate problems would seem to 
center on an adjustment of the dislocated 
economic machinery of Europe, before 
touching the relations of that area to other 
areas. The economic restoration of Europe 
is of first importance, not only to Europe 
but to the rest of the world. It therefore 
seems both logical and desirable, in con- 
sidering the problems under review by the 
Trade Barriers’ Committee, to distinguish 
those of European focus from those of wider 
application. 


Puzzling Trade Barriers 


“WE are in general agreement with the 
recommendations and proposals of 
the report as to existing barriers to trade 
in Europe. It is generally acknowledged 
that the absence of trade barriers through- 
out our whole area, nearly as large as Eu- 
rope itself, renders unnecessary in the 
United States many of the steps desirable 
in Europe. Instructed by our own experi- 
ence, the American Committee feel that 
substantially similar freedom of commerce 
and trade in Europe would inevitably re- 
sult in benefit to the European peoples. 

“On the other hand, we believe we ac- 
eurately reflect general business opinion in 
this country when we state that the United 
States is strongly committed to the prin- 
ciple that our high standards of living and 
wage scales require tariff protection to pre- 
serve them so long as such great disparity 
exists between them and other standards 
of living and wage scales.” 

Quite apart from the question of tariffs 
the canopy of Trade Barriers covers a group | 
of important questions more than justify- | 
ing its choice as the head liner. Prohibi- | 
tions of importation and exportation, ex- | 
port taxes and restrictions on production | 
and export of raw materials, legal and fiscal | 
treatment of foreign nationals and corpo- | 
rations, the most-favored-nation clause in 
commercial treaty policy, discriminations | 
in tariff treatment, uniform customs nomen- 
dlature, obstacles to transportation by rail | 
and by sea, unnecessary and unreasonable | 
customs regulations and procedure and a/ 
mass of other related subjects. And these 
questions of real importance to the busi- | 
hess world will be considered and discussed, | 
a3 they have been studied for eighteen | 
months in preparation, not by academic | 
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Anticipating California’s 
Future Growth 



























WA 'O meet the growth in California, 
4 the Southern California Edison 
Company added 429,000 horse 
- power between 1921 and 1925. 
This increase is 114% compared with 54% 
for the whole country in the same five-year 


period. 





The company’s present capacity is 807,000 
horse power and another five years’ growth at 
this rate will see a demand of 920,000 horse 
power more. 


A new plant now under construction will have 
the world’s largest electric generators, the 
world’s largest tandem compound turbines and 
the world’s largest horizontal water tube boilers. 
It is designed for an ultimate capacity of 
1,000,000 horse power. 


This is the sixth time Southern California Edison 
Company has employed Stone & Webster con- 
struction service in its program of extension. 
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Boston, 147 Milk Street 
New York, 120 Broadway 
Chicago, First National Bank Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
San Francisco, Holbrook Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bidg. 








Mt ne sagteorboan seas on eer ny orem te he 


WIFTLY the Erie salesman strikes any one 
of 39 rich markets—snaps back to Erie 
overnight—flashes away again next morning! 
He gives customers the constant, careful 
attention short order buying demands. 


This “‘close in’’ market 

48 million people live within a 400-mile 
circle surrounding Erie. Here are 7 of the 
country’s greatest metropolitan centers—39 
of the 80 big American cities of over 100,000 
population. 

Four great railroads connect Erie directly 
with these rich consuming centers—they are 
within overnight reach of the Erie sales- 
man’s home office! He spends less time 
traveling—more time selling. 


Less sales cost 

Investigate the possibilities Erie holds for 
your business location—your sales cost, 
your production, your raw materials, your 
labor, your shipping and receiving. You can 
get the complete story free—in “5 Great 
Advantages’ —32 pages of sound facts and 
figures, boiled down results of months of 
research and study. Clip the coupon and 
mail it today! Or ask for a confidential sur- 
vey, applied to your own problems, by our 
Industrial Board. 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 






City of 5 great 
advantages 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Erie, Penna. 


Please send a copy of your booklet 
**§ Great Advantages.”’ 


Date 





Name. 





Firm 
Address. 
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theorists, not by uninitiated students, but 
by the men who ship goods to the world, 
who have foreign branches and agencies 
dotting the globe, who buy raw materials 
over the seven seas—the men who know. 

It is not only to Trade Barriers, all in- 
clusive as the title seems, that they will di- 
rect their attention and their experience and 
their knowledge. 

They will have before them the work 
of the committee on standardization of 
commercial letters of credit — standard 
forms of letters of credit and internationally 
uniform interpretation of terms and con- 
ditions. It has already been accomplished 
nationally in several countries. At the sug- 
gestion of the American group the Inter- 
national Chamber is attempting its inter- 
national extension. It is a wholly practical 
work—a real contribution to simplification 
and betterment of international business. 
The draft regulations which will be pre- 
sented to the Stockhcim Congress can there 
be given the acid test of practicability and 
soundness by the men of forty nations who 
have daily first-han:i experience on which 
to base their judgment. 


Makers to Talk of Patents 


HE international protection of patents 

and trade-marks is a difficult problem 
but no one is better fitted to express a judg- 
ment on this troublesome question than the 
men who manufacture goods for the mar- 
kets of the world and the men who buy 
their wares. It is to these men that certain 
aspects of the problem will be presented 
by an international committee of experts, 
a committee which no single individual 
concern could possibly persuade or afford 
to assemble. 

Highway Transportation will have an 
important place on the program with an 
opportunity of putting before an audience 
of influence and weight the thesis that the 
motor car is not merely a luxury but an 
important economic factor as a unit of 
transportation—a point of view which has 
not yet gained universal acceptance. Fi- 
nancing of highways, coordination of high- 
ways and other transportation, city high- 
way planning and safety will be among the 
subjects discussed at this group session. 

On the basis of the practical experience 
of the International Chamber’s Court of 
Commercial Arbitration, which has already 
handled 162 cases of international business 
dispute, the Congress will be asked to ratify 
certain changes in rules and procedure 
which practice has shown are desirable and 
which the Executive Committee of the 
Court, made up of the men who actually 
run the arbitration work, are proposing to 
the Chamber for adoption. 

“Communications” has been added to the 
program with a view to mobilizing the busi- 
ness opinion of the world in support of a 
demand for rapid, accurate and cheap com- 
munications as essential to the full devel- 
opment of international trade. Though the 
analogy is perhaps faulty it is a plea for 
the application of the principle of mass 
production to international communications. 

This lists but a few of the subjects of 
the meeting to which should be added bills 
of lading, international rail rates, through 
rail and air documents, international air 
mails, international private air law, double 
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taxation, bills of exchange, International 
Settlements, enforeement. of foreign judg. 
ments, and other related subjects. 

It is a formidable program, but long and 
careful preparation by competent commit. 
tees, common interests, and common knowl. 
edge on the part of those in attendance, q 
spirit of cooperation in the attainment of g 
common goal—these considerations give 
real promise of tangible accomplishment, 

Apart from the formal business sessions 
a series of luncheons have been arranged go 
that the business men in attendance may 
informally meet those with similar interests 
to establish contact, to exchange experience 
and to lay the basis of that understanding 
and confidence which has characterized the 
work of those associated with the Inter. 
national Chamber. The Grand Hotel, the 
Rosenbad, the Opera Kallaren, the Restay- 
rant of the Company of the North will at 
noon on the days of the Congress see busi- 
ness men of all the member nations jn- 
formally assembled at these luncheons 
which were inaugurated at the Brussels’ 
meeting in 1925 with such a signal success, 
Picture an American manufacturer at one 
of these luncheons seated between a Ger- 
man and an Italian manufacturer, whom he 
will probably discover speak extraordinarily 
good English. Picture the three discussing 
a common problem of production—lunch- 
ing together on the vine-clad and flower- 
decked terrace of the Grand Hotel, facing 
the Royal Palace across the waters of the 
Norrstrom. It’s understandable that the 
resistance of nationality crumbles, isn’t it? 

It will be a busy and crowded week, that 
week of June 27 in Stockholm. But it will 
not be all work and no play. The Swedes, 
with the hospitality for which they are de- 
servedly noted, have provided against such 
a contingency. 

Nature will help. Gay and _ gorgeous 
Stockholm, the city built on thirteen is- 
lands, the “Venice of the North,” will be 
at its best in those June days and white 
nights that are never dark. 


A Meeting with Regal Settings 


i Rees city of Stockholm will throw open 
its magnificent town hall, built along the 
water’s edge, to the delegates for dinner 
and dancing on the night of the twenty- 
ninth. The King of Sweden will receive the 
delegates at a tea at the Royal Palace on 
the opening day of the Congress. The 
Swedish National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce will give 4 
reception and dance that same evening, and 
a formal dinner on Friday night. And two 
evenings have been left open for steamer 
excursions across the waters of the Skar- 
gird, dotted with thousands of small i 
lands, leaving Stockholm late in the after- 
noon, dining at the famous open air restau- 
rants of Saltsjobaden or Haselbacken and 
returning in the soft clear twilight of the 
white nights. 

The beauty and charm of Stockholm 
will leave an indelible memory, just as the 
Congress itself will mark another milestone 
in the growth of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and another signal *col- 
tribution on the part of the business men 
of the world to a sane and sensible solu- 
tion of the economic problems which harass 
the world. 
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: TAINLESS STEEL 


— Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 
AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COM PANY,COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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In THE trough between the Cascades 
and the Bitter Root Mountains spreads 
an enormous vale, the size of France, 
tilted southwestward to meet the warm 
Pacific winds. Through this vale flows 
the Columbia River and its rushing 
tributaries. Richly blooming valleys, 
famous throughout the world, open into 
it; and more than seventy lakes of daz- 
zling beauty are scattered like lambent 
jewels among the tumbled velvet and 
silver of the mountains that hem it in. 

This is the famous Inland Empire! 
In the heart of it rises Spokane, its 
shining metropolis. And here are factors 
that make it great: 

Power. Spokane River alone developing 

72,000 H.P. Billions of potential horse-power 
chathim unchained away to sea. Priest 
Rapids ‘Dam and Columbia River Project, 
both planned to surpass Muscle Shoals. 

Acricutture. One-fifth the Nation’s 
boxed apples. One-tenth the Nation’s wheat. 
Last year’s new wealth of farm crops, 
$250,000,000. Orchards, $50,000,000. Fa- 
mous valleys of amazing fertility; and far 
greater valleys waiting to be tilled! 

Trser. Thirty-five million acres of vir- 
gin timberland, including largest stand of 
white pine in the world. 

Miwerats. The center of probably the 
richest mineral region known. Already pro- 
ducing one-third the Nation’s magnesite; 
over one-third the Nation’s lead; large quan- 
tities of silver, gold, zinc. New mineral 
wealth last year, $65,000,000. Close contact 
with the copper region of Butte. 

Trave. Spokane, regional center for 63 
cities and towns, distributing to 1,500,000 
inhabitants. Annual wholesale and jobbing 
volume totaling $200,000,000. Greatest pro- 
duction of white pine timber in the country. 

Transportation. All resources easily 
reached by railroad, river and highway. Ten 
thousand miles of improved roadway wind- 
ing through the valleys and mountains. The 
trunk line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul passing through the heart of it; and 
spur lines reaching out as feeders. 

A generation ago the Inland Empire 
was virtually a wilderness. But it has 
shared with the Olympic Northwest in 
an uninterrupted growth five times faster 
than the Nation as a whole! With the 
marvelous maritime region of Puget 
Sound to the west, with the tremendous 
resources of Industrial Montana to the 
east, with its own inestimable richness 
of soil, of mineral deposits, of timber 
resources, of white power, of an incom- 
parable climate, the already famous 
Inland Empire is destined to become 
the center of a much vaster industrial 
and agricultural dominion. 


Lombardy in the Northwest 


Like Lombardy, ringed with Alpine 
peaks and tilted towards the warm 
scented winds of the Mediterranean, 
the Inland Empire is a land-locked vale 
strongly influenced by the warm breez_s 
from the PacificOcean. Like Lombardy, 
but as large as all France! In the west 
Rainier lifts its glacier-crested peak. To 
the north and west stretch glorious 
wildernesses of mountain and primeval 
forest. Through enormous fertile val- 
leys, blossoming with apricot, melons, 


apples, pears, plums, poorest 
Sifalfa, eat, rushes the mighty Co- 
lumbia under claret-colored headlands. 
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SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
ROUTE TO THE cS 
PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT 





























The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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: 1S the [nland Lmptre How does the railroad reach 


| the Inland Empire? 


Ir 1s directly in the path of the shortest 
and most modern transcontinental route 
to the Pacific! No region in America is 
more adequately served by great rail- 
roads. It was the railroad, breaking 
through the mountain barriers, that 
opened up its riches to the world. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
—pioneer in the last great American 
development, from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee westward—penetrates the In- 
land Empire with a marvelous electrified 
system, one of the world’s greatest 
achievements in railroad engineering. 
Its feeders extend into the richest val- 
leys, timberland and mineral regions. 
Yet this is only part of the vast system 
—11,000 miles long—with which this 
railroad serves the Northwest. 

It is like a great artery along which 
flows the life-blood of a waking giant. 
Farm implements, machinery, tools, 
seeds, pure-bred stock, and people pour 
through it, giving energy and life. Puls- 
ing back comes the flow of raw products 
= which the giant industrial centers 
of the East are fed. 

Far-sighted industrial and commer- 
cial leaders are already planning for the 
great trend towards the Pacific. The 
Pacific Northwest now leads the Coast 
in commerce. And the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee &9 St. Paul is the shortest link with the 
Pacific Northwest and the Far East! 


See it on your next trip West 


When you make your western trip, take 
this wonderful route. You will see the 
most diversified scenery in America— 
the golden plains—lush dairy country— 
three of the greatest rivers in the world 
—four tremendous mountain ranges: 
the Belt, the Bitter Root, the Rocky, 
and the Cascade Mountains—the glories 
of Puget Sound—truly an empire burst- 
ing ripe with opportunities! 

Milwaukee passenger cars are now 
being equipped with roller bearings—a 
revolutionary improvement first adopted 
by this road. 
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A Primary 
Market 
efor Raw 
Materials 


. on 


New Or.eans is des- 
tined to be one of the 
world’s greatest manu- 
facturing centers be- 
cause of economic laws. 
New Orleans is a “con- 
centrated” market for 
such basic products as 
Cotton, Oil, Salt, Sul- 
phur, and Lumber. All 
these commodities are 
produced in almost un- 
limited quantities near 
at hand. The manu- 
facturer who puts his 
plant at the source of 
raw materials obeys the 
first economic law. He 
cuts out unnecessary 
freightage and gets his 
supplies quickly and 
surely 


Transportation--Labor-- 
Power. All available at 
Lower Costs 


Besides an adequate and prac- 
tically unlimited supply of the 
raw materials—not only those 
grown, mined, or produced 
within 50 to 100 miles of New 
Orleans but such as can be 
brought at lowest cost from 
across the seas, its magnifi- 
cent transportation facilities, 
with its 8 great trunk rail- 
roads, waterways reaching 40 
states of the Union, Indus- 
trial Canal, Public Belt Sys- 
tem and Public Wharf System 
permitting quick, efficient, and 
low-cost distribution—make 
New Orleans the ideal center 
for the location of great manu- 
facturing enterprises. Like- 
wise Labor can live cheaper in 
New Orleans and it is one of 
thecountry’s most satisfactory 
labor centers. New Orleans 
also offers unusual financial 
advantages due to the fact 
it is a great metropolis. Jn- 
formation about the possibility 
of profit for any industry wil] 
be supplied by the New Or- 
deans Association of Commerce. 
Address Room 202, 
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The Changing Map of Industry 


(Continued from page 17) 


of competition of products from every 
source in every market, but there are 
economic limitations to the amount of 
competitive cost any market can absorb. 

Mounting costs of distribution reflect the 
increasing price paid for uneconomic selling, 
shipping and handling of goods. When 
products possess the same relative value, 
utility and consumer satisfaction, those 
which bear the least burden of cost of 
selling, transportation, and service will 
ultimately command a market. 

Advantage often rests with the newer 
manufacturing establishments in that they 
occupy plants of the most modern construc- 
tion and are equipped with the latest types 
of mechanical perfection, affording econ- 
omies of production not available to the 
older concerns. Comparison of per capita 
production and relative cost of production 
indicates that this is no inconsiderable item, 
in some industries. 

Heavy products of relatively low value 
are definitely restricted from greatly over- 
lapping the distribution from competitive 
centers by the cost of transportation. 
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An increasing number of industries are 
finding themselves in a similar «situati 
because of the advancing cost of selling 
distant markets. As the size of orders 
creases and the total volume declines the | 
percentage of selling cost tends to become =} 
prohibitive. is 

The domestic industrial map presents no _ 
political boundaries with tariff duties tp ~ 
pay, but it does nevertheless present to 
some industries economic boundaries that — 
can only be crossed under penalty of pay. — 
ing a prohibitive price for orders. ei 

In what I have here written, I have not 
undertaken to do more than point out how 
rapidly our geography of industry changes 
and to show briefly what some of the more 
important of these changes have been. In a 
these days of the New Competition, the a 
competition between cities and states, the 
competition of industry with industry, of 
material with material, it might well repay 
»ny business association to consider this 
question : 

“Where has my industry come from? 
What’s its next move?” 








The Right Way to Get Factories 


By WarreEN BisHop 








community development is_ losing 
ground. Chambers of Commerce and 
the towns and cities which they represent 
are fast learning that their cry should be: 
“Let’s get a factory that belongs here.” 
In other words, unless a factory fits into 
the community, unless it prospers there and 
the community prospers through it, the 
town is worse, not better off, for the new 
industry. 


[cca “GO GET A FACTORY” idea in 


Getting Factories, the Topic 


T WAS with this idea in mind and the 
desire to discuss purposes and methods 

in industrial developments of communities 
that some sixty industrial bureau managers 
met recently at the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States for an informal inter- 
change of opinions. 

One question that aroused lively discus- 
sion was this: “Who is behind the demand 
for more industries?” 

If we say, “Our city needs more fac- 
tories,” whom do we mean by “our city”? 
Is it an unanimous demand or are we 
simply listening to the loudest voices, while 
a more important part of the community 
remains silent? 

Speakers at the conference listed among 
those most active in calling for industries: 

Retailers. 

Real estate dealers. 

Power companies. 

Bankers. _ : 

Their interest, it was pointed out, is 





plain. ‘They all want more population in 


any community. Less insistent but much 
to be reckoned with, are the manufacturers 
already in the community who must con- 
sider new industries from questions of 
competition, and labor supply. 

All these factors must be weighed before 
an active campaign is undertaken. 

One speaker thus summed up the de- 
mands in his part of the country. ’ 

“There are two groups behind the 
mand for new industries. One group con- 
sists of those who feel that we need more 
industries to give employment to people. 
The other group consists of those who want 
more industries because they want more 
customers. As a matter of. fact, they 
usually get left on that score. They get the 
additional wage earners and also an influx 
of merchants, mostly itinerants, which 
defeats their purpose.” 





What Is Decentralization? 


” HAT is decentralization” was aa- 
other topic that stirred debate 
Strictly speaking, perhaps the word ought 
to be applied to a movement tending to 
spread industry out to take it from one 
center to a number. eal 
The lumber industry has been in motion — 
for a century, keeping always near the ~ 
source of raw materials. Inadvertently one 
speaker told of a town which in 1888 had 7 
47 saw mills and in 1910 had none. Is that | 
a migration or a decentralization? . 
ably migration is a better word. : 
Shoes were nearly all made in New Ee 
England at one time. Now they are mae 
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“ The Forks 
“ff of The Road 


Lower prices, and ever lower prices, bring salesmen in dejected. 
Many an able manufacturer hesitates. “Which way shall I turn in 
today’s struggle for business? Tomeet competitive prices may be 
unprofitable—not to meet them may be disastrous.” 


There is one way thatleads unfailingly to better price conditions. 
Bartlett-Snow Engineers have shown it to many substantial con- 
cerns in various industries. Possibly they candothe same for you. 
Systems of conveying machinery, properly designed and built, en- 
able workers to do the job better, quicker and at greatly reduced 
costs. Every industry has its examples of this truth. 


We are accustomed to serve substantial industries—to design, 
build and install equipment that makes production a continuous, 
progressive, cost reducing process. 

If you have reached the forks of the road in your business, a 


Bartlett-Snow Engineer will be glad to call on request to discuss 
your problem and our service, without obligation. 





THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW COMPANY 
6200 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 












Continuous Molding Equip- 
ment built and installed for 
General Motors 


~ Snow 
Elevating, Conveying, 
Processing Machines. 





40 Years of Service to 
Industry 
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THE IDEAL LOCATION 


For your headquarters 
in the National Capital 





1. Washington Building 


‘“The World Corner”’ 


5. New Willard Hotel 8. American Security & Trust Co. 
6. U.S. Treasury Annex 9. Union Trust Co. Building 
7. Riggs National Bank Building 10. National Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


2. White House 
3. U.S. Treasury Dept. 
4. Washington Hotel 


Now Being Erected in the Heart of Washington’s 
Financial, Business and Professional Center 


Ten Story, Bank, Store and Office Build- 


ing, Finest Construction 


Facing Pennsylvania Avenue at 15th 
and G Streets and New York Avenue 


Tobe Completed for Occupancy about July 1, 1927 


For Full Particulars Write 


EAVER BROC 
REALTORS WU 


Rental Agent 


809 15th Street N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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in many other places. Migration or decen. 
tralization? Decentralization is the better 
term. 

It is with decentralization in its stricter 
sense, in the sense of a diffusion of ind 
that factory-hungry communities are mogt 
concerned. As one cynical speaker put it: 

“We are not talking about decentraliza. 
tion of industry. We are all talking about 
centralization of industry in our own par- 
ticular community. 

It was brought out that decentralization 
affects communities in three ways: 

Industries move bodily from one ¢om- 
munity to another. 

Industries open branches at new points, 

Industries are built up where none 
existed before. 


Getting Down to Cases 


OME of the speakers seemed to feel that 
the second and third movements were 
more desirable to a community, yet it 
was pointed out that new plants in many jp- 
dustries simply add to an already swollen 
productive capacity. One industrial bureau 
manager told of a manufacturer who asked 
that his coming be not heralded since it 
could result in propaganda that there was 
already an over supply of his product and 
make difficult the sale of his securities. 

The removal outright of an industry from 
one community to another is the most 
spectacular but perhaps in the long run the 
least effective form of industrial growth. 
In a check up for 1926 by the Organization 
Service of the National Chamber for 87 
communities, 618 new plants were reported. 
Of these 432 were new, 98 were branch 
plants and 88 were removals. Some com- 
munities, however, because of geographical 
position, thrive largely because of branches. 
One borough of New York City reports 
that 85 per cent of its industries are 
branches. 

Wherever an industry is moved bodily, a 
gap is left in some town and some com- 
munities are finding it worth while to in- 
quire into “Why plants leave home.” 

Two main factors seem to cause removals 
—factors other than inducements offered 
by the community to which the move is 
made: 

Large individual industries which mer- 
chandise nationally and seek to get nearer 
their markets. 

A tendency to leave larger cities for 
smaller towns, usually in order to bring 
about reductions in labor costs or plant 
investment costs. The upward tendency of 
city real estate values seems to force some 
industries into smaller places. 

A specific instance was that of a large 
manufacturing plant of printing machinery 
which is considering leaving a very large 
city for a small town in the same state. 
Engineers have told the officers of the com- 
pany that production would be more profit- 
able in a factory all on one floor and ground 
floor factories don’t thrive where land 
values are talked of in dollars per square 
foot. 

}ranted that decentralization in all three 
forms goes on, that existing plants move oF 
open new branches and that new one 
spring up, what can the community wisely 
do to get its share (or more than its share) 
of industry. 


When writing to Weaver Bros. please mention Nation's Business 
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Two things seem to be generally agreed 
on—that no community can successfully 
embark on a program of industrial expan- 
sion unless it has fully marshalled its facts 
and that the day of flat bonus giving is 

i The representative of at least one 
community admitted flatly that it gave 
bonuses at least to the extent of taking 
stock in a new enterprise ih the name of 
the chamber. 

Various forms of aid other than outright 
giving of bonuses are in use and success- 
fully. One instance cited was of erecting 
with local money a building for a new plant 
to be paid for over a period of years. 

In other cities various forms of financing 
corporations have been started. In still 
others efforts are made to bring the new 
industry in touch with local financial in- 
terests, perhaps a committee of bankers. 


A Means of Financing 


NE city which formerly gave bonuses 

now has an industrial corporation 
which makes building loans or working 
capital loans to new industries. 

All these and other ways of aiding new 
industries were recognized but it was the 
opinion of most of the experts at the con- 
ference that neither the outright bonus nor 
the remission of taxes was a satisfactory 
way of attracting industries. 

Some of the problems which confront 
those who seek to stimulate a community's 
industrial growth have here been outlined. 
There is another side of the Industrial Bu- 
reau’s work which is taking its place along- 
side the task of bringing in new industries. 
That's the job of aiding already existing 
industries and most often that takes the 
form of interesting capital. 

In a New England city largely devoted 
to shoe manufacture the aid took this in- 
teresting form: 

Two and a half years ago one of the 
city’s 120 shoe factories went into bank- 
ruptey. One of the men connected with it 
went among the workers in the company 
and got them to use some of their savings. 
He raised $35,000. Today the factory is 


Production ~ Sellin 
with Rediform Sales and Manifold Books 
“Wiz”Autographic Registers ~ Continuous 
Interfolded or Continuous Interleaved 





running successfully and a dozen others are | 
running on the same basis. 





Qualities of Success 


| 

] ASKED two famous executives to de- | 

fine the qualities that make an execu- 
tive successful. 

“The main thing,” said one, “is to know 
whom to believe. An executive must rely 
upon his assistants, but if one is sometimes 
a liar, or unintentionally exaggerates, and 
the boss doesn’t know this, he will fail. 
The Secretary of War is almost never a 
military man, but succeeds, if he does suc- 
ceed, because he is able to tell which in- 
ormation coming from his military sub- 
ordinates is prompted by office politics, and 


e other executive said: “Most impor- 
tant of all is courage. If a man has cour- 
age, he will make his decisions quickly. The 
sooner he makes them, the more he will 
get done. 

“Not all of them will be correct, but 
even with a few decisions wrong he will 
‘ecomplish more than if he procrastinated 





and couldn’t make up his mind.” 
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A principle that protects 
profits. Business control, by 
Rediform key-operation records, 
protects profits in several ways. 
It assures accuracy and prompt- 
ness in relaying original in- 
structions; it notifies all persons 
having responsibility; it speeds 
up correlated operations; it pro- 
vides effective follow-up and 
checking; it forestalls losses by 
theft, delay and error; it aids 
prompt billing and therefore 
collection. 


There are two reasons for 





Rediform Sales Books and 
Manifold Books 


Every type for every purpose—with 
all the latest improvements, and a 


service in design that makes any 
type more efficient. 







Rediform “Wiz” Autographic 
Registers 
Note that sides are cut away to 
show the convenient, easily audited 


Flatpackit forms, and 
partment for audit copy. 
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RECEIVE 


It’s an important link 
in a long chain 


Purchasing, Stock-keeping, and, 
very likely, Sales and Production, 
have been expecting that ship- 
ment. They wish to be notified 
of arrival. Accounting wants to 
to know if shipment is in good 
order and checks with invoice 
so that the bill can be paid. The 
proper tying together of all these 
responsibilities is a typical Redi- 
form job. 


Receiving is a KEY 
Operation 
Protect it—efficiently! 





Rediform 


CARBON COPY 


Jor Buying ~ neceen ~ Stockkeeping 
¢~ Ship 


RECORDS 


FOR THE KEY 
OPERATIONS 
OF BUSINESS 


that—one is inherent in the 
product itself. First, Rediforms 
are made by the originators of 
the sales book and of almost all 
subsequent improvements in 
carbon-copy forms and devices. 
Second, our wide experience in 
servicing 100,000 concerns gives 
our representatives a better 
equipment for serving you. 


Write, on your business letter- 
head, for our interesting book- 
let, “The Key Operations of 
Business.” (See address at the 
bottom of this page.) 





Rediform Continuous Interfolded 
and Interleaved 

Permit variation in color, weight 

and quality of different sheets. 

Rediform Interleaved is interleaved 

with carbon paper throughout. 


locked com- 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, LiMITED, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 





When writing to American Sates Boox Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Another Panacea’ 
for Farmers ! 


OW COMES the announcement that 
George B. Terrell, Texas State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, proposes a law 
which would prohibit Texas farmers from 
; working more than eight hours a day, in 
tw: order to limit the cotton crop. Further. * 
more, he asks the legislature to make it” 
unlawful for a cotton farmer to break land - 
with a tractor, plow with a cultivator, pick * 
with a “sled” or any other machine except ’ 
by the human hand. This, he thinks, wil: 
settle the over-production of cotton -ind- 
raise the price at once and for all time. * 
Such a proposal will undoubtedly. limit : 
production. It will also increase the cost 
of production so that any increase of 
price will be lost in higher costs, 
. What witchcraft it is that Govermnaae’ 
Stockholm Convention holds over the average citizen! Goy- 
ernment—not a_ thing “composed of. hu- 
man beings representing the rest of us, 
of the but something endowed with supernatural . 
powers, able to repeal economic law and 
° h b # circumvent the laws of nature. A stroke 
International ei amper of Oommerce of the legislative pen on parchment and 
our ills are gone. Less work—more pay. 
Throw away tools and machinery, go back 


‘tt mike ot 











For your return trip from Europe—also if you to the mild-eyed mule and a_ backyard 
should be going over independently—the Cunard cotton patch, and presto!—more earnings, 
and Anchor Lines offer you a great fleet to choose more comforts, higher standards of living, 
from and a wide selection of ports to return from. more joy in life. 
. : Closely akin to the panacea-producing 
Cunard ships have represented the world’s governmental function is the other fic- 
highest standard since 1840. Their accommoda- tion that this hazy thing we call govern- 
. tions constantly modernized and beautified, are ment can manufacture, distribute and mer- 


chandise as efficiently as the individual. It 
is a cause of concern when one remembers 
the four million men and women who 
walked up to the polls at the last presiden- 
No Sea Organization in the world surpasses the co-or- ' tial election and voted for a party whose 
dinated operating perfection prevailing on a Cunarder. | platform called for government operation 
of railways, of public utilities, of power 
companies, and for a government-operated 
marketing corporation. 

It is a cause of concern that the repeated 
and continuous failures of government in 
economic endeavor avail nothing. Experi- 

+ ° ence from Diocletian to McAdoo—even 
CUN ARD and ANCHOR Lines the lesson of the Shipping Board and Mus- 


cle Shoals—is of no avail. It is estimated 


at all times at their peak in comfort, luxury and 
refined atmosphere. 
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5 that we consume 156 pounds of newsprint 
‘i 1840- EIGHTY- SEVEN-+ YEARS: OF- SERVICE+ 1927 ver capita, yet the daily chronicles of the 
# pita, yet sof th 
Yl natural limitations of government in bust B 
i ness fields are lost sight of in a mad seram- 
a) CUT PAINTING COSTS E ] Whyte) ble to follow some other will-o’-the-wisp 
a ip inside Fhilem line ver —— # Savers let loose with glib talk. 
# Trouble _. Private operation runs ahead of the pub- 
& ° . 
ie Ny ne gg ay tng ne . ee ee : lic needs; government operation lags be- 
i as sapien ’ hind. The only creative instinct of govern- 
pe SAKA eae O ment operation is the creation of jobs. 
a itt 
i cin wihouee ena © Our form of government is the best 
sf Sa “ - mechanism ever designed by man to pro 
: ‘or product vestigat 
+ the Melrock Spray Booth with tect the political liberty of the individual. 
z Pneu-Gun. Absolutely protects . 
worker, lowers insurance, pro- §§ It gives every mother’s son of us the nig 
MAIL COUPON TODAY . Trouble For inside or andthe painting, wiring, to try for leadership, Ww hether in polities, 
Mellish-Hayward Company H saver pn We. ee Sieg work at medici ‘ine, or business. But when we 
M fact 8 Estab rJacks c (ER e ‘ e . 
211 W. Austin A aes fwolad- Adjustable Steel Trestles. that mechanism, with its delicate checks 
i ve., a 
; OE SENT They take, the place of several sizes of and balances, to doctor its people, or 
s wind e Quick erection of low scaffolding, Quickly 
rs oes See Se sired frequents pay fo, the height de- manufacture, buy, sell, and transport for 
Pe or sav e e - 4 
Send: me. im “ ce chien iats hen re = RS used, Will support ry ®t its people, it breaks down. It was not de 
portan i a lietime. 
interesting on Paintair Machine with Pneu- z 30-Day Trial Offer—Write for Details signed for that work. Maybe a govern- 
Gun 0. elrock Booth with Pneu-Gun 2. der. THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. ental mechanism could be so designed— 
Name eee cee wees eeeserstssesessbessse HREE 1117 Governor St., Evansville, Indiana 
Pe ane Saal : but it wouldn’t be a democracy. 
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SBUILD BETTER—WITH STEEL 


Berore you build, find out how other building material. Get the facts about 








e- you can save money by building steel now. Ask for your copy of “sTEEL 

m- of steel. How much faster your Never Fatts,” a fully illustrated manual of 
building will be erected. How information interesting to any building owner 

st ‘ 3 ie : % . S - 

a much safer it will be when it is complete. How or prospective builder. 

al. much longer it will last. 

Nitaal ic ot on _ , » 04 P —- This educational advertisement w published by the Ameri- 
cht Steel is the strongest structural material This educational aang tconetruction, @ non-profit  sereice 
es. * . ‘ — » is _ P . a organization of 218 members comprising the structural steel 
‘k known to man, yet the lightest and most com greenicction of 210 samba compril tt ea oun 
P act i lati str ea . is 1e most to the educational fund are these great rolling mills: Bethle- 
ks pact in relation to strength It 18 t] e I 5 hem “teel Company, The ¢ lorado Fuel and Tron Company, 
to fool-proof material—for small as well as tall —In/and Stee! Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 

iS ¥ s i Scullin Steel Company The purpose of the Institute w to er- 

for structures. Steel will take the vibration of tend a ise of mayo rv eter nm co} structins Rayer of Orne 

2 > ° size and type from residences to 8 ys rapers and bridges. he 

de machinery, the stress of moving loads, the Institute offers fullest cooperation with architects, engineers, the 

rn- : 5 c public, and all branches of the building trades. C orrespondence 

= wear and tear of any shock, including earth- int ted AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Sree. Construction, Inc., 285 
3 Madison Avenue, New ork ity. 


quakes or cyclones, with less injury than any 


When writing to Amertcan Instrrute or Sree. Construcrion, Inc., please mention Nation's Business 
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Make This Test Yourself 


PLACE any universal motor on your desk 

beside a Dumore. Run the two at working speed. 
The Dumore stands still. The other motor will walk 
around. This motion is due to vibration caused by 
unbalanced weight in the armature, which soon ham- 
mers out bearings, shortens the life of the motor and 
makes it noisy. 


The universal motor, operating on AC or DC, 
was pioneered by an officer of this company. He also 
designed the Dumore dynamic balancing machine 
which eliminates vibration. 


This machine enables our skilled operators to 
detect and remove every vestige of unbalanced weight 
from a motor armature, while revolving it at actual 
service speed. Therefore, perfect running balance is 
an inbuilt quality of all Dumore motors. Without this 
process, perfect running balance can be had only by a 
rare accident. 


Freedom from vibration, noise and bearing 
trouble, improves any motor-driven device. Conse- 
quently, the making of these vibrationless motors for 
other manufacturers has grown from an auxiliary line 
to a most important part of our business. 


Today we offer Dumore Vibrationless Motors 
in any quantity, as a special service to all manufac- 
turers using universal motors in any size up to 14 _H.P. 
Consult our engineering department. Their recommen- 
dations are based on more than twenty years experience 
with universal motors. 
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WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
89 Sixteenth Street 


Racine, Wisconsin 


When writing to Wisconsin Execrraic Company please mention Natien’s Business 
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A Revolution in 
Cotton Picking 


By Aaron Harpy Um 


HE MOST surprising thing in cotton 
this year—not even excepting its price 
—is that several million bales of cotton, 
not picked by hand, have gone to mar. 
ket from farms in the south since the be 
ginning of the present cotton season. More 
than a half million bales were gathered by g 
distinctly machine method. This fact ig of 
more significance perhaps than any other 
event in the history of cotton since Whit- 
ney’s invention of the cotton gin in 1793, 
Cotton harvesting has not, until lately, 
materially changed since the ancient Egyp- 
tians first did it with fingers until very re. 
cently. Two new types of meché.ical ¢ot- 
ton picker, which a thousand would-be men 


mental tests and may be on the market in 
quantity lots before this year’s harvesting 
begins. More than that, without a me 
chanical picker, volume production of eot- 
ton is no longer dependent on hand work in 
either its cultivation or harvesting. Here is 
a case in point: 

Within the last twelve months a Texas 
farmer brought to maturity and harvested 
from 2,000 acres 1,700 bales of cotton with 
the aid of five “hands.” Under ordinary 
methods of cotton growing, he would have 
employed at least 100 workers for the plant- 
ing and cultivating. Hand picking would 
have required an additional 200 for harvest- 
ing season of sixty to ninety days. And in 
the new part of the cotton country where 
this happened there is sufficient area for the 
production of 25,000,000 bales a year in the 
same way. 


Picking Done by Machine 


N THAT new cotton land, in northwest 

Texas, hundreds of farmers did likewise, 
a few on larger, most of them on smaller 
scale. Thousands in other sections grew 
their crops in a similar way and gathered 
them by other than hand picking. These 
facts account for the jump in cotton pro- 
duction. Moreover, they prove that in the 
United States there may be produced any 
amount of cotton which the world can pot 
sibly consume. The development envisages 
more and cheaper cotton, not necessarily 
for this or next year but for the long-pull 
future. 

The developments that have combined i 
producing an evident solution of the cotton 
gathering problems are numerous. They 
are rooted in cultural methods brought into 
existence chiefly on account of the bdll 
weevil. At about the time that disagree 
able immigrant was crossing the Mississippl, 
0. F. Cook, U. 8S. Department of Agricul 
ture expert in tropical plant life, who has 
studied cotton at first hand in every quar 
ter of the world, was in Brazil. A coffee 
bearing shrub suggested to him thi 
thought: : 

“A plant with limbs is not a single unity 
but a group of unities. Each limb has 
the elements of the plant, except roots 
Why grow a series of plants on a single root 
system instead of many plants, each on i 
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own roots? Here’s a strategy for outwitting 
the boll weevil.” 

“Jf the farmers will narrow instead of 
widen their rows, sow instead of ‘hill’ their 
cotton, grow smaller and more plants in 
each unit of space, they may head off the 
poll weevil,” he told associates on his re- 
turn to the United States. The theory was 
so contrary to all precedent and practice 
that none of them would accept it. 

Cook went to Texas and instituted ex- 
periments which proved the theory sound. 
A report of the results was published by 
the Department, which then refrained from 
giving formal endorsement. 

As the boll weevil made its march East- 
ward, farmers often found it wise to aban- 
don much cotton which had been planted 
in the old way. Then all at once many of 
them discovered that yields from this un- 
chopped cotton allowed to grow on its own 
were larger sometimes than that from care- 
fully cultivated plants. Some of them 
wrote to the farm journals about it. It 
was then discovered that the principle ac- 
counting for this had been recognized by 
Cook. 


Beat the Weevil to It 


i principle was pertinent to cotton 
because the boll weevil’s depredations 
are on “late crops” only. 

“Forego the chance of a late crop,” said 
Cook, “and focus everything on getting an 
early crop before the boll weevils can multi- 
ply. The branchless plant, thick in the 
rows, is the best way to do this.” 

Several of the farm journals put on cam- 
paigns for “single stalk” culture, as the 
Cook method was called, with the result 
that it is now widely practiced throughout 
the south. 

In the new cotton-growing regions of 
west Texas it was adopted and has been 
followed in its entirety. Hoes are unknown 
in the cotton fields there. Planting and cul- 
tivating was done with machinery from the 
beginning. Lately many have used three- 
row plows, pulled by tractors, enabling a 
single worker to bring as much as 500 acres 
of cotton to full maturity. And the rich, 
virgin, semi-arid soil, calls for no fertilizing. 

The small plants, thick in the rows, ma- 
ture quickly. In the northerly latitudes 
frost sometimes hits them before all the 
bolls have opened. This caused the new 
type of cotton planter, scornful of pre- 
cedent, to think of the first method ever 
used extensively as a substitute for picking. 
They went out into the fields and with 
gloved hands stripped off the “bollies,” that 
is, bolls not fully developed or fully opened. 

Then arose the question of what to do 
with them: 

“Run ’em through a threshing machine,” 
Someone suggested. This was done. Result 
—a mixture of battered lint and chaff. This 
was taken to gins, newly set up and there- 
fore equipped with the latest devices, which 
were able to isolate the lint. The staple 
was of low quality and low priced. Then 
appeared ginnery devices which could do 
the entire job, from breaking open to 
Separating boll chaff from lint. 

‘Then came “snapping,” as a substitute for 
Picking. This was the result of the increas- 
Ing difficulty to procure hand pickers there 
at any price. The new methods of culture 
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Remove post 
caps. Remove bolts 
and take apart 
unit by unit. 
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Enlarge My Office 
This Afternoon, Please 

















Set base around 
new enclosure and 
bolt to floor. 


























Assemble units, 
bolt posts. slip on 
post caps and hang 
doors. 


And your office 
will. be ready this 
afternoon, sir! 









and screens. 


Have to stop work, Take too long. 
Messy. Time. That's the important 
element. Must be done quickly! 

And the answer is Mills Metal Partitions 
for office or factory. Phone to your car- 
penter or mechanic. “Enlarge my office 
this afternoon, please” and right away — 
*1, *2,*3—the job is done! 

That is Mills Metal for offices and fac- 
tories. Designed to meet today’s demand, 
today’s necessity for speed and conveni- 
ence. Put up, take down, move, re-arrange 
in a matter almost of minutes. 


No dust, dirt or mess of any kind. 
Clean. Neat. Every piece fits — tight. 
Stays that way. Beautifully finished in a 
distinguished green. 


That’s Mills Metal exemplifying in 
every detail a step ahead —leadership! 


WAYSIDE RD. & NICKEL PLATE 
THE MILLS CO., R. R., ~ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


g Money with Mills Metal 


This booklet describes and illustrates in detail ALL Mills Metal 
Partitions. You should have a copy. Send for it now. F Tee 


MILL 


Mills Metal Partitions 
offices, factories, lavatories, 
showers, dressing rooms, beauty 
parlors, etc. Hospital cubicles 





ETAL 


for Milis Metal representatives 


are located in more than fifty 
principal cities. Estimates glad- 
ly furnished on any job, large 
or small. 


When writing to THe Mus Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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IDLE HEAT 
Now Becomes 


Usable Heat 


ABOUT TEN YEARS AGO an important basic change in 
factory heating practice made its appearance. The 
efficiency of wall radiators and central blower 
systems was challenged. 


The principle of directing heat within the desired 
area (instead of permitting heat to rise directly to 
the upper areas) was introduced. Executives who 
studied the possi.le results of this new principle 
began to sit up and take notice. 


York Heat-Diffusing Units are the scientific 
means for putting into effect this law of heat-direc- 
tion and other laws pertaining to air circulation, 
which have been identified during the past years by 
York through research and countless practical tests. 


Heat-Diffusing Units now take the place of radia- 
tors or central blower systems. Experience has 
proved an installation cost saving varying from 10 
per cent to 50 per cent as compared to old-style sys- 
tems, and a saving in operation ranging upward from 
10 per cent. 


Not only are new buildings equipped with York 
Heat-Diffusing Units. With increasing frequency, in- 
stallations of wall radiators and central blower sys- 
tems are being dismantled and replaced. Large con- 
cerns—those with greatest facilities for studying 
York Heat-Diffusing Units from all possible angles, 
are foremost in the movement—concerns such as 
General Motors, Baldwin Locomotive, Dupont and 
U. S. Steel. Smaller concerns are learning that their 
findings apply with equal weight to the small plant. 


If you have a job of factory heating, or a problem 
of excessive heating cost to solve, bring your heating 
ideas up-to-date by writing for literature to York 
Heating & Ventilating Corporation, 1514 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches in Principal 
Cities. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


Yor Heatine & Ventitatixc Corp 
1514 Locust Street, Phila., Pa. 


Please send me Smoke Bomb Test literature and other 
facts concerning York Heat-Ditffusing Units. 


NOW 





Name. 





N B 5-27 
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enabled a single man to bring to maturity 
as much cotton as two to three hundred 
persons could pick. So many growers 
“snapped” all their cotton, the matured 
along with the immature. It was found 
that by “snapping” a worker could gather 
about twice as much. 

“Snapped” cotton ranks usually about 
two grades below picked cotton from the 
same fields. 

Although two to three million bales were 
gathered in that way during the present 
season, the “snapping” method is probably 
only a temporary, labor-saving expedient. 
It has been justified so far only by inability 
to employ hand pickers. 


“Sledding” Is Great Advance 


“C\NAPPING” led to what is known as 
“sledding,” which was done by most of 
the farmers in the West Texas region 
this season. It is the most 
revolutionary advance, if 
such it be, yet made. 
“Sled” gathering makes 
it possible for a single 
worker to harvest as 
well as plant and 
cultivate as much 
as 500 acres of 
land, yielding as 
high as 350 to 
400 bales. 

A “sled”-gatherer 
consists merely of 
an open box, built of 
boards, and set upon 
runners or glides, usually 
two by four scantlings. 
To the forward end of the 
floor are nailed wooden strips, 
such as split barrel staves, in finger-like 
array. The box is dragged over the rows 
by team or tractor, the stems and branches 
of the cotton plants are caught between 
the “fingers” which strip them of cotton— 
and all else. The collections are thrust 


| back into the box and later are pitchforked 
|into wagons, which take them to the gin 


where the real picking is done by cleaning 
devices. 

There is some uncertainty about the re- 
sults from sled-gathering. It is proved, 
however, that the method enables a single 
worker to harvest from six to ten bales of 
cotton a day while it takes the average 
hand picker ten to fifteen days to gather a 
single bale. 

The “sledding” cost ranged from 48 cents 
to $2 a bale, depending upon the size of the 
apparatus and the yield per acre. The 
device can be constructed for a single or for 
three and four rows, for single horse, team 
or tractor power. 

There is virtually no loss of cotton. The 
lowering of grade is beyond that caused by 
“snapping.” Buyers classed “sledded” cot- 
ton three to four grades below picked 
cotton. This, together with the extra charge 
for ginning, meant an offset of three to 
four cents a pound in the prices received. 
Buyers were operating in the dark, how- 
ever, for the spinning quality of cotton thus 
harvested is yet to be determined. It leaves 
the gin tagged with considerable tiny for- 
eign matter, including in some cases grass 
seed which are hard to remove at the gins 
or the mills. The ginneries equipped with 


York Heatinc & Ventivatinc Corp. please mention Nation’s Business 


















the very latest cleaning devices turned out 
reasonably clean “sledded” cotton, and it is 
believed that the up-to-date gin soon wij 
be able to clean it as fully as any Other 
cotton. 

Another deteriorating factor is inyolyed 
As generally done, all the cotton wag gath- 
ered at one time by “sleds.” This meant 
the mixing of the good with the bad. Thus 
while the staple is low with respect to uni. 
formity of length and strength, it is ayajl. 
able for coarse and cheap grades of cotton 
goods. 

The worst effect of the developments 
which find most revolutionary expression in 
the “sleds” is that practically all of them 
lessen the quality of product. Thig may 
be true even of the “single-stalk” method 
of culture; it may tend towards breed; 
back instead of forward. If so, the defect 

can be overcome by having groy. 
ers in some areas produce ¢ot- 
ton in the old way primarily 
for seed to be* planted 
elsewhere. 
Something like a thou. 
sand patents, some 
of them dating back 
more than a cen- 
tury, have been 
taken out on me 
chanical _ picking 
devices. They are, 
broadly, of three 
types—the mechan- 
ical “hand,” the sue- 
tion picker, and the 
spindle picker. The first 
has made little headway and 
offers little hope. Suction 
pickers have and do work. But 
they are large, cumbersome and costly 
and each one has to be attended by several 
persons. The new gin cleaning device may 
tend to overcome the shortcomings of the 
suction picker. 

The best prospect at present seems to 
come from the spindle type. The one of 
these that in the past seemed most nearly 
practicable was evolved by Angus Campbell 
who devoted more than thirty years to its 
development. 


Campbell Picker Improved 

HE BASIC patents have now expired, 

with the result that other inventon 
have been bringing their ingenuity to beat 
on the defects of detail which Campbal 
did not surmount. International Harvest 
Company engineers have constructed, 
improvements, a Campbell type of picket 
which has stood experimental tests. H™ 
Berry & Sons of Greenville, Mississipps 
has built another. Experimental operatio® 
of the Berry picker have been observed by 
Department of Agriculture specialists who 
say that so far as these tests show, it works 
successfully. The picker is drawn and oP 
erated by motors. Turning spindles 
out from revolving drums, on each side of8 
row, and collect the cotton directly from 
opened bolls. A single worker, with 
machine, can go over 6 to 8 acres @ day: 

Machine gathering, if it can be dom 
without deteriorating effect on quality 
save the farmers of the south more 
$250,000,000 in the cost of gathering ti 
huge current crop. 
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in thousands of homes 


HE only differ- 
ence between 
rusting and burning 
is time. You can feel 
and see the fire pro- 
duced by rapid burning. When metal 
tusts, the process is too slow to see. You 
have no warning before the damage is done. 
The way to fight rust-fire in your home 
is to make sure that you use a rust-resist- 
ing metal. 
Look for the sheet metal shop in your 
neighborhood that displays the “Armco” 
Ingot Iron Shop sign! This sign is 


5 INGOT-IRON 


— SHOP — 


Uiality Work with Quahty Iron 


rust-resisting “Armco” Ingot Iron. No 
other low-cost metal can equal it in fight- 
ing rust. “Armco” Ingot Iron is the pur- 
est iron made. It is almost entirely free 
from the impurities that hasten rust in 
steel and other irons. And because 
“Armco” Ingot Iron takes and holds a 
coat of zinc much purer than the galvan- 
izing on steel, it offers a double protection 
against rust. 

The sheet metal man will tell you that 
sixty cents of every dollar you spend for 
sheet metal work goes for labor. Protect 





your guarantee of a long-time job on 
gutters, downspouts, roofing, flashing 
and all other weather-exposed metal 
parts about a house. 


For the Armco Shop man will use 
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ARMCO 


RESISTS RUST 


to AMERICAN Rotting Mitt Company please mention Nation’s Business 


this investment by insisting upon endur- 
ing “‘Armco” Ingot Iron. 


And in , xia 
INDUSTRY... Yes re making ita 
policy to insist on the 
use of “Armco” Ingot Iron for tanks, 
stacks, breechings, and all sheet metal work. 
In every industry, this rust-resisting iron 
is saving thousands of dollars on repair jobs 
by putting them off for years. The Armco 
Triangle stamped on every sheet identifies 
the purest, most enduring iron made. 


More and more, exec- 


AMERICAN Routing Mitt Company 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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%& RUST-FIRE! The only difference 


between rusting and burning is time—both are ox- 
idation. You can feel and see the fire produced by 
rapid burning. But when metal rusts, the process 
is too slow to see. Rust is the “ash’’ of this fire. 
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Better Protection 


EILIN 





OW many times have 

you wondered what 

this mark on your safe 
means? 


It means that your safe was 
built by a company which 
builds steel safes and safe in- 
teriors exclustvely. 


This means that every Meilink 
Steel Safe is built by men of 
long experience in safe build- 
ing. 


When you realize the high and 
exacting standards to which 
every Meilink Steel Safe is 
built, you realize the reason 
why there are 50,000 Meilink 
Built Steel Safes in use and 
only one known fire loss. 


This record, made in the field 
of experience, assures you that 
you can expect BETTER 
PROTECTION from your 
Meilink Steel Safe. 


The Meilink Steel Safe Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Better Protection 
EILIN 
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Hamburgers, Incorporated 


By Eimer T. Peterson 


‘ AMBURGER-STAND Research 
H Specialist.” 

This is the imposing title of a 
young man in a thriving western city. And 
the suggestive designation may cause the 
reader to visualize a startling application 
of the genius of efficiency and business or- 
ganization to an occupation hitherto rele- 
gated to nondescripts—--the ragtag and bob- 
tail of the business world, so to speak. But 
the last ten years have changed all this. 


inspectors nor endorsed by dietitians. It 
may be aged or synthetic. It may contain 
much neck and gristle. Therefore the ideg 
of a scientific gentleman equipped with a 
microscope, peering into the intricacies of 
hamburger, is entrancing. Perhaps one of 
these days our versatile and astounding 
civilization will be blessed with a hamburger 
engineer. So rapidly is society improving, 

The injection of business ethics and effi- 
ciency and consequent larger profits into the 


The magic of effi- 
ciency has _ pene- 
trated even into 
the little ten-by-ten 
cement block house 
where a single man 
stands before a hot 
griddle and runs a 
lunch room without 
stirring out of his 
tracks more than 
half a dozen steps 
all day. 

Now we have the 
chain-store idea—or 
more pertinently, 
the Childs restau- 
rant idea—applied 
to hamburgers. 
Hence the research 
specialist. 

One incorporated 
chain of stands has 
34 establishments in 


oe is a day of consolidations 
in business. Books have been 
written to prove it. To most men 
consolidation means a putting to- 
gether of big things, but, as Mr. 
Peterson’s story shows, it is just as 
possible to make a profitable and 
successful consolidation by putting 
together little things. It is interest- 
ing to see how in this chain of ham- 
burger stands every principle that 
NATION’S BUSINESS has been urging 
and advocating has been applied. 
Research, mass buying, mass pro- 
duction, mass selling, simplification 
and standardization—all these have 
been made use of in the making of 
five cents’ worth of ground meat. 
—The Editor. 


nickel lunch house 
means farewell in 
the near future to 
the nondescript and 
uncatalogued meat 
ration, the anemic 
slop misnamed cof- 
fee, the sallow, 
tasteless and _ flexi- 
ble pie and the 
trusty, rusty cane- 


ringers which are 
courteously called 
doughnuts. And 


this consummation, 
it should be said, 
will not simply pro- 
tect the poor man 
who has only a 
nickel, but it should 
result in the grad- 
ing up of the ten, 
fifteen and twenty 
cent 





six cities. It em- 

ploys 105 persons, 

nearly all men. Its investment is more 
than $100,000 and it does a business of 
about $15,000 a week. The buns used for 
sandwiches are standardized and made to 
order according to certain specifications. 
The meat is made up according to a scien- 
tific formula. The process of the cracking 
of fat molecules in suet is a recognized 
and significant factor. Machinery that was 
devised especially for this company is used. 
Hence the corporation employs a research 
specialist. 


What Hamburger Once Was 
G° BACK again to the old conception of 


a hamburger stand, whether it be a 
temporary booth at the county fair, or a 
frame shack or cement block house in the 
outskirts of a city, or a wagon. 

Hamburger, reared and harbored in such 
surroundings, comes in the same dubious 
category as commercial hash. It is one of 
the mysteries of life. It is a thing taken 
on faith. It is the hasty, cheap lunch of 
the trusting laborer who is too hard pressed 
for funds to patronize a restaurant. Hun- 
ger drives men, and sometimes women and 
children, to accept the mystery of ground 
meat, fried in patties or made into hot 
dogs, or perhaps spiced with chili powder 
and offered up as a hot Mexican dish, with 
appropriate beans. 

Or hamburger is what the householder 
buys, also on faith, in the raw state, at the 
market. It is not attested by government 


joints fre- 
quented by the 
more affluent and 
accomplished gourmets. In fact the whole 
restaurant business may be indirectly af- 
fected. 

Moreover, the coming of the hamburger 
engineer brings about the patronage of a 
vast number of well-to-do people who are 
glad to pause for convenience and buy 
small lunches when they know the food is 
clean. A large number of workers are now 
buying their lunches in small stands, so 
the conditions surrounding these stands are 
not to be dismissed as unimportant. One 
city whose statistics are available has 100 
of these small stands to 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

The American institution of the small 
hot lunch has borrowed ideas from Vienna, 
or Wien, which forms the Teutonic word- 
root of wieners, commonly known as hot 
dogs; from Mexico, from Hamburg and 
from China; and has utilized these ideas in 
the purveying of tabloid refection. It 3 
related by the eminent Chinese lecturer, 
Dr. Herman Liu, that a certain section of 
Shanghai has become so Americanized that 
an enterprising Yankee has started a chop 
suey joint there, and is teaching the Chi- 
nese to like his dish. 

About twenty years ago a grocer’s clerk 
in Wichita, Kansas, noticed the predica- 
ment of a Mexican proprietor of a chili 
stand who was unable to obtain a steady 
supply of chili peppers. It occurred to the 
clerk that there might be a business*oppor- 
tunity in the importation of these peppers 
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INUTES that are lost in unnecessary 

machining and assembly operations, 

or lost in the unit production of parts that 

are adapted to multiple production, have a 

disturbing way of turning up as lost dollars 
on the balance sheet. 


In hundreds of factories where Bakelite 
Molded is used, lost minutes are no longer 
a production problem. Metal inserts may 
be solidly embedded ; threads, bosses, holes 
and lettering accurately formed in one 
Bakelite molding operation. Machining is 


Lost minutes are never regained 


eliminated and assembly operations re- 
duced to a minimum. 


With Bakelite Molded the multiple pro- 
duction of like parts is entirely practical, 
and it is also quite common practice to pro- 
duce from four to two dozen or more parts 
in a single molding operation. 


We invite manufacturers to enlist the 
cooperation of our engineers and research 
laboratories in applying the advantages and 
economies of Bakelite to your own product. 
A copy of booklet No. 42, “Bakelite Mold- 
ed,” will be mailed promptly on request. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario, Can, 


BAK 


REGISTERED 


LN 


THE MATERIAL OF 










LITE 


VU. &. PAT. OFF. 


_ LSS NT 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
q@anufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimi 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite aumber of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products, 


When writing to Baxetrre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Worthington at work 














F you travel from the 
Equator to points well 
inside the Polar Circles, you 
will find Worthington 
Pumps, pumping away faith- 
fully and efficiently. 


On ships ploughing the 
Seven Seas, Worthington 
Condensers and Worthing- 
ton Pumps have served so 
well for more than two gen- 
erations that they have be- 
come standard. And now 
Worthington Diesel Engines 
are setting a new standard 
for marine motive power. 


On the locomotives of 
railroads all over the world, 
from the Canadian National 
to the Florida East Coast in 
North America, and from 
the Hong Kong Railway of 


China to the Nitrate Rail- 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Pumps . 


ways of Chili, you will find 
Worthington Locomotive 
Feedwater Heaters saving 
fuel and water. 


Throughout Europe and 
in the Orient, you will find 
Worthington pumps, com- 
pressors, and power equip- 
ment working for industry 
and in the service of cities. 


And here in America— 
right in your own commu- 
nity—in hotels and office 
buildings, power houses and 
manufacturing plants, you 
will find Worthington 
equipment doing the pump- 
ing or furnishing the power 
or conserving energy. 


Worthington at work, an 
important factor in the in- 
dustrial and civic life of 
many nations. 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


. Compressors . . Condensers and Auxiliaries 
Oil and Gas Engines . 
Water and Oil Meters 


. Feedwater Heaters 


When writing to Wortutncron Pump snp Macninery Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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and the standardization of chili con carne 


and hot tamales. Today this man is eop. 
ducting a business which requires a 

two-story factory building and warehouse. 
He supplies chili powder to every state in 
the Union, the sales volume amounting to 
$100,000 a year. In corn harvesting gea- 
son he employs 17 men to gather husks to 
form envelopes for hot tamales. He jm- 
ports the Biblical spice cummin from the 
island of Malta and peppers from Mexieo, 

He has a formula for his powder which 
includes a definite blend of garlic in with 
the hot red basic pepper, and he ships both 
powder and complete meat mixture to Vera 
Cruz, San Luis Potosi and other Mexican 
cities as well as to the numerous leather- 
stomached communities in the United 
States that like fiery Spanish kickshaws, 
Sometimes as much as a ton of the torrid 
mixture is shipped out in a day. This 
unique concern is the largest of its kind in 
the country. 

It may be that the fact that the United 
States is a melting pot of races is the 
cause for the cosmopolitan gastronomy 
which draws so many culinary inspirations 
from all over the globe, Americanizes them 
and converts them into the condensed bal- 
anced ration of the “eat-it-and-beat-it” 
customer. 


Chain of 34 Stands 


BOUT six years ago a hamburger stand- 
keeper and an insurance man got to- 
gether, and the combination of card-index 
and griddle has produced the chain system 
of 34 stands mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. This firm also had its origin 
in Wichita. 

The hamburger standkeeper had the rare 
faculty of imagination. 

Walt Anderson, the hamburger man, 
and W. E. Ingram, the imsurance man, 
formed a partnership, and began to build 
a big organization from the ground up. 
From the ground-up meat, in fact. 

“For five cents,” says Ingram, “we fur- 
nish a complete balanced ration, comply- 
ing with the specifications of domestic 
science experts. 

“There is the bun, which we divide and 
convert into a sandwich. It is made to 
our own order, according to our own for- 
mula, which is the same in every city where 
we operate. Our men can tell our bun 
from an off-standard one, twenty feet away. 

“Then there is the pickle, furnishing 4 
relish to those who order it. And the 


sliced onion furnishes a vegetable with vita- . 


mins and other elements needed by the 
human body. The suet used in the prepa- 
ration of the ration furnishes fuel for the 
human machine. Last and most impor- 
tant is the meat patty, carefully prepared 
by our own rigid formula, and also con- 
taining vitamins. 

“The meat is not from scraps, but from 
what is called the ‘plate,’ corresponding: to 
what is bacon in hogs. This is mixed wi 
a small percentage “of pork and is finely 
ground up, each city system of stands get 
ting its supply from its own special source. 
The meat is made up into balls at the be 
ginning of the day’s work and kept in 
a refrigerator. W hen the customer’s order 
is received a ball is flattened into a patty, 
placed on a gas-heated griddle and fried m 
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fresh suet. We have found by long ex- 

sence that suet which is even one day 
old has a different chemical action in cook- 
ing, as the fat molecules begin to crack, as 
the petroleum engineers say. We use no 
lard. The patties must be exactly the 
right size. An experienced man can tell, 
instantly how many patties there are to a 
pound, in looking at a griddle full. That 
js one way by which an inspector can tell 
whether the griddle man is ‘holding out’ 
on us. He can also tell instantly, by the 
jooks of things, whether the griddle man 
js using our own special meat or the prod- 
uct of the open market. The preparation 
and cooking of the product is highly spe- 
cialized, and a customer in Minneapolis 
knows that he is getting the same ration 
that he would get in St. Louis or Omaha. 

“All stands are kept scrupulously clean, 
and we use white paint, enamel or porce- 
lain wherever possible. We employ only 
men of excellent character and tendencies. 
Looking at random over our file of appli- 
eations, I notice a university graduate. 
Most of them are high school graduates, 
and nearly all of them are young. They 
are not employed until after they have 
passed a strict medical examination, espe- 
cially with regard to venereal disease. Our 
examination formula was gotten up by one 
of the best physicians in the city. He keeps 
constant watch over the employes. 

“The personnel is the most important 
element in our organization, and that is 
why such an organization must be built 
up from small beginnings. We train our own 
men under a special instructor, who, in 
turn, has had long training in our system. 
Every man in the entire organization of 
105 must begin at the griddle. In each 
town is a manager, an assistant manager 
or checker, a repair man and, for each 
stand, two griddle men who work on shifts 
which overlap at the midday rush hour. 
The checker and repair men act as in- 
spectors, guarding against irregularities in 
the marketing of the product. But we de- 
pend mostly upon the integrity of our men. 
They could not cheat very easily if they 
wanted to, but we don’t have any trouble 
in that direction. 


Coffee With a Taste 


“THE same rigid standards as to solid 
* foods apply to our coffee. We use a 
high-grade brand in all our places, and real 
cream which must have a minimum of 22 
per cent butterfat. We test this in our 
laboratories and know at all times just 
What we are serving. We sell some pie and 
a few rolls, but the main business is ham- 
burgers. We have thought of trying other 
lines, but find that the best results come 
from concentrating upon one specialty. 
“The wages paid employes are good, we 
think. One of our managers made $5,400 
last year, including his bonus. We have 
worked out a bonus system which includes 
every employe. The bonus distribution for 
this year, we expect, will be about $25,000.” 
From & human interest standpoint the 
Most vivid flash out of this unique com- 
mercial venture is its effect upon young 
men, f 

“Tn the nature of things,” Mr. Ingram 
continued, “the men that come to us for 
Jobs have a peculiar and somewhat dis- 
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Center—Cotton Ginning Machines, Western Harvesting Scene 


Gor Machinery— Stampings and “Pressed ‘Parts 
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Top—Wind Mill, Ensilage Cutter, Walnut 





Dryer, Manure Spreader, Material Carrier 
Below Center-~Thresher, and Harvesters Thresher Combines 


BottomeConveying Machinery, Loader, Sheller, Pulley and Road Scraper 


HE use of sheet 


metal has contributed 


inestimably to the rapid development of 
machinery — and to the march of progress. 


For machinery construction and 
parts—automobiles and trucks, 
powerfultractors, threshers, har- 
vester combines, implements for 
the agricultural and the indus- 
trial fields; and in lines of re- 
manufacture and general build- 
ing construction, this Company 
is the leading manufacturer of 
high grade Black Sheets, Gal- 


Sheet eATill “Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo and 
Apollo - Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized 
Sheets, Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, Formed @& 
Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets 
for Stamping, Full Finished Sheets, Auto- MY 
mobile Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Stove and 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, Etc. 





vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for every purpose. When 
resistance to rust is important, 
as for roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, culverts, flumes and similar 
uses, insist upon KrysTone rust- 
resisting Copper Steel. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Write 
the nearest District Sales Office 
for interesting Facts booklet. 


in eATill Products 


American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style 
Wy and American Numethodd Roofing Terme 
; Plates, MF Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Door 
i Stock, Black Plate for all purposes: Enamel- 
lap ing and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipe Stock 
and Elbow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, Etc, 





eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New Orleans 





New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Leuts 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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The Securities of 
the Bell Telephone 
System are based 
On Service SS se 
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HE physical properties of the 

System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- 
sides that there is a scientific and 
technical force of 5,000 people 
engaged solely in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for making the service better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and its service to the 
public. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent company 

of the Bell System, can be bought in the 

open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.’”’ 





BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 
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“Doing Export Business”’ 


For the manufacturer or merchant looking 
overseas for new markets, a new 64-page book- 
let, “Doing Export Business,” has been prepared 
by the Foreign Commerce Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
booklet discusses: Surveying the export field, 


Establishing the Export Department, Promot- CONSTRUCTIVE FINANCE 


ing Foreign Sales and Filling Export Orders.. 


15 cents a copy. 





Wilson, not House 
was the 
Master Mind! 


The chief actor in the fight 
for sound finance breaks 
his silence 


AN ADVENTURE IN 





This 


An Account of the Federal Reserve System 


“Doing Export Business” is an essential guide | | BY CARTER GLASS 


book for anyone doing or contempuating doing U. S. Senator; Chairman House Committee on 
It is being distributed at cost, Banking and Currency, 1912-18; Sec. of the 


Treasury, 1918-20 


THE frank, outspoken account of the fight for second 
finance. How powerful bankers bitterly fought the 
measure; how one great financier submitted a currency 


Foreign Commerce Department plan already printed; how Wilson flatly refused the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 


bankers representation on the Federal Reserve Board; 
these are some of the episodes, which are to be read 
not alone for their historical importance, but for their 
dramatic human interest as oa” Here is sensational 
material that will cause wide discussion. 


$3.00 at bookstores Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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illusioned outlook upon life. They haye 
the same conception of a hamburger stand 
that is possessed by the general pub 
which, we realize, is not altogether comp 
mentary because so many of them are my 
as a commercial forlorn hope by pe 
who have failed in everything else. 
“We get a great ‘kick’ out of watehi 
these young men. All at once they tumble 
to the fact that here is a real, sure-enough 
business enterprise, dignified and afford 
better wages than paid by the ordin 
light restaurant. They have a vision of 
future. Hope returns, and they begin 
build a new foundation for success, realige” 
ing that they are in a business which jg” 
getting them somewhere. 
“We make the claim that we not only — 
furnish the public with the best food at 
the lowest price, in comparison with other 
eating places, but that we pay our help 
better and keep things cleaner and more 
wholesome. And, to judge from the trans- 
formation that has taken place in the case 
of many of our young men, we seem to — 
have given them a new grip on life.” i 











Development Has Not Ended 


f Neer research department of this corpe 
tion is working on an onion and pie 
slicer, run by an electric motor, the onh 
one of its kmd that is proving satish 
tory. It is perfecting a collapsible me 
house with interchangeable parts, the me 
to be heavily enameled. The man in charg 
of the department is constantly at work 
devising new methods for promoting eff 
ciency and economy. 
This gives an inkling of what can re 
accomplished by a serious program affe 
ing an apparently trifling matter. ina 
sense it is a repetition of the experieneal 
the five-and-ten-cent store phenomenomy” 
which demonstrated that fortunes cam be 
built on nickels and dimes. The nick 
lunch is taken out of the joke class am 
made into as much of an economic facte 
as the towel or cooking utensil pureh 
at the ten-cent store. E. 
One who visits the main office of @ 
hamburger stand chain, for instance, sé 
a businesslike suite of rooms, a foree® 
clerks, stenographers and bookkeepers haa 
dling a volume of exact reports comm 
daily from all the branches. He sees stem 
tific allocation of expenses. He sees @@ 
ciency methods. If a little ten-by-ten si 
in St. Paul loses $1.13 on the 14th of § 
tember, the main office knows it om i 
15th of September, and if the conditig 
continues until the 20th, the branch maa 
ager hears about it on the 21st, and 
dial measures are put to work. i 
It is a part of the American picture 
efficiency in business. It is a quaint si 
light on the great American passion # 
organization. The triumph of a Cha 
lunch-stand corporation is prophetic of % 
expansion and co-ordination of other sii 
ventures. It proves that small beginnil 
are not to be despised, but may be vital 
essential to large success. It shows % 
intensive and far-flung organization ml 
produce a commodity more cheaply @ 
a slipshod individual plant and serve ® 
public better by scientific standardizat 
and attention to the health and welf 
both customers and employes. 
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The Graybar Tag— 
symbol of distribution 





Bringing a mountain 
to Mohamet 


PA cine iu tomen of some 60,000 electrical sup- 
plies is constantly on the move to industry— 
through the medium of Graybar. 

This wholesale distributing organization serves 
the convenience of the user. We seek out, in 
distant centers of production, supplies of reliable 
quality and we bring these within arm’s reach of 
the man who needs them. 

Through a system of 61 warehouses Graybar is 
truly national in scope—national too in outlook, 
in the planning for a still broader service to meet 
the greater demands of American industry in 
years to come. 





Graybar Electric Co. 
Executive Offices: Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 


When writing to Gravear Execretc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Play the 


_ SILVER 
KING 





= men pick up a four leaf 
clover and shoot the next four 
holes in par! But of all great talis- 
mans that a golfer can carry none 
is as consistently good as a Silver 
King. For it does make a big 
psychological difference to play 
the best ball. 


Most golfers find they get 15 to 
25 yards longer flight when they 
play this best ofall good golf balls. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





{ IMPORTED 





PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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Business Legislation in Prospect 


By Francis CoPpELAND 


gress reassembles to resume legislative 
business. In the meantime various 
forces are at work shaping the issues for 
/next December. While congressmen are at 
‘home in contact with constituents and 
| learning at first hand how they feel about 


I WILL be seven months before Con- 


-a wide variety of unsolved problems, va- 


rious organizations and groups are taking 
stock and laying plans for getting their 
pet bills favorably before Congress. A 
recess inventory of left-over issues, there- 
fore, may be profitable. 


Taxation 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House will meet a month ahead of the 
convening of Congress to plan to revise the 
revenue law that will bring in $500,000,000 
more than is needed by the Government 
during this fiscal year. A cut in the corpo- 
ration income tax rate seems pretty well 
agreed upon, but the amount of the cut 
will be a subject of controversy. A strong 
effort, undoubtedly, will be made to take 
off the automobile sales tax and to modify 
other taxes. The Treasury Department 
may renew its recommendation that the 
Federal Government withdraw from the in- 
heritance tax field, but this proposal would 
meet stubborn opposition in Congress. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, created by the 
Revenue Act of 1926, is continuing its 
studies for improvement of tax administra- 
tion and will make recommendations for 
changes in the law. One report of the 
committee’s experts, which has piqued the 
interest of the Treasury Department, de- 
clares that much evasion of tax payments 
has resulted from failure to collect taxes 
on undistributed profits. 


Foreign Affairs 


America’s relations with the rest of the 
world are occupying the minds of many 
congressmen who are exploring foreign 
fields during the recess. Other senators no 
less intent on the status of American for- 
eign affairs are remaining in Washington as 
the best means of keeping in touch with 
the troubled world situation. 


Railway Legislation 


The Parker-Fess consolidation bill which 
had thorough consideration by committees 
in the last Congress seems favored for en- 
actment in the next session. This bill pro- 
vides for voluntary consolidations under 
conditions that seem to be agreeable to all 
parties in interest. It is the result of con- 
tinuous effort since 1920 to expedite mergers 
in the interest of better transportation. 

Agitation for adjusting short-and-long- 
haul rates is expected to continue. Rocky 
Mountain states count this question vital. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that 
it will get any greater support than it has 
had in the past. 

A rising issue is the problem of the 
Panama Canal. The increased traffic by 
that route promises to force consideration 
of remodeling the present canal or the 


When writing to Jonn Wanamaker please mention Nation’s Business 
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construction of a new one through Nie 
aragua. Canal traffic, already a trouble 
some factor in railway rate making, seems 
destined for a still more important réle, 

Efforts to do away with Pullman gy 
charges will be put forth as a continuation 
of the fight that has gone on for years. 
Commercial travelers, claiming a st 
of 900,000, are banded together in the at 
tempt to abolish this charge. The objec. 
tion to this proposal in the past has been 
partly that it interferes with rate- 
functions properly belonging to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 

In the last Congress a bill was reported 
to the Senate that would have exempted 
certain short-line railroads from the reeap- 
ture clause of the Transportation Act of 

1920. A revival of the bill can be 
expected. 


Agriculture 


America’s farm workers are deep in the 
planting and plowing of crops, but their 
leaders have not remitted their demand for 
federal legislation to make farming more 
profitable. 

Defeat of the McNary-Haugen proposal 
in Congress three years in succession 
not quenched the ardor of its backers. 
Senator McNary is conferring with agri- 
cultural leaders for the purpose of drafting 
a new measure that will overcome pres- 
dential objections. 

In the meantime, the agrarian element 
is injecting its demands into political is 
sues that promise to have a profound ef- 
fect upon the future. Rising cotton prices, 
greater stability in wheat, and better pros 
pects for some other major crops may ease 
the stress that has attended efforts for agn- 
cultural betterment. That the long-con- 
tinued problem must be dealt with by Con 
gress, however, is the firm belief of all-who 
are responsible for directing the course of 
legislation. 


Boulder Dam—Muscle Shoals 


The tragic end of the Boulder Dam pro- 
posal in the last Congress will serve 
spur its advocates to press all the harder 
for its passage. Senators and representa 
tives from Arizona and Utah, who accom 
plished defeat of the bill; will "do their best 
to block further action. Strong opposition 
also will come from interests which objett 
to entry by the Government into the pre 
duction and sale of electric power. 

No one yet has found ‘an acceptable ai- 
swer to the question of what to do with 
the huge government power plant at Musde 
Shoals, Alabama. This has been a 
debated issue since the war, and the ends 
not in sight. As matters stand now, the 
War Department is manufacturing and 
ing power but cannot enter long-time cok 
tracts for sale of power. 

A joint campaign of public cnlighteaaay 
on the two projects is being undertaken 
a group of senators who would —— 
Government into the power business @ 
block what they fear is a menacing “power 
trust.” Thus far these two issues have beet 
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TheH&D —and his 
ie E.” counsel 
nows is free 
Packages to you 





The first thing your customer sees 


HAT vitally important first 

impression—so often the 
determining one in business 
dealings—applies to your sales- 
men, to your correspondence, 
to the voice and manner of your 
telephone operator, to your re- 
ception lobby and to your ship- 
ping packages. The right first 
impression in four of these cases 
helps to make customers— the 
fifth bulks large in holding them. 


H&D Shipping Boxes, made 
by the world’s largest producer 
of corrugated fibre shipping 
boxes and packing materials, in- 
sure a confidence-inspiring first 
impression from every shipment 
for hundreds of the nation’s 
most experienced shippers. 


More than 4000 shippers 
each year take advantage of 
H & D Free Package Engineer- 
ing Service to find ways to im- 
prove their packages and their 
shipping methods—see coupon. 








THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
304 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Cannadian Address, 
Toronto: King Street, Subway and Hanna Avenue 


The World’s Largest Producer of Corrugated 
Fibre Shipping Boxes and Packing Materials, 


D HINDE & DAUCH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOX] 












Street 








pty Sie ion oF vee ne pigs Tas 


SEND FOR AN H&D 
PACKAGE ENGINEER 
OR THIS BOOK 


Without cost or obligation you can enjoy 
the benefit of the 23 years of package- 
—s experience which the H & D 
staff of package engineers can bring you. 
Simply let us know, by letter or 
coupon, that you are interested. 





one 
* 








THE HINDE & 

DAUCH PAPER 
CO., 304 Decatur St., 

Sandusky, Ohio 
Please have a Pack- 

age Engineer call 
Send me copy of book- 

let, “How to Use H@ D 
Free Service.’’ 
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£.D. €. 


Turn Waste Into Money 


@Engineering first! 


(A great industry had for many 
years disposed of waste into sew- 
ers, then found themselves facing 
injunctions due to pollution of the 
water supply. 


(During the past year Louisville 
Drying Engineers solved their 
problem of waste disposal whereby 
the discharge was converted into 
a valuable product. 


(Today nothing is thrown away. 
And the new product has not only 
justified investment in Louisville 
Drying Equipment but it is re- 
turning a profit commensurate with 
other plant operations. 


(@Engineering first! 


@Another group of operators, in 
an entirely different industry, were 


unable to maintain satisfactory 
color and chemical composition 
during their drying process. And 
again—as in more than a thousand 
other cases during nearly 40 years 
-——L.D.E. demonstrated the sound- 
ness of their methods and equip- 
ment. 


@Equal volume at equal operating 
cost is now being handled, and 
with color perfection and 100% 
recovery of the required ingredi- 
ents. The increased market value 
of the product provides a hand- 
some profit. 


@If you dry bulk materials of any 
kind, L.D.E. offer you their expert 
services. Without obligation they 
will study your problems and sub- 
mit their report with recommenda- 
tions of the most efhcient and most 
economical installation. 


LOUISVILLE 


DEYING MACHINERY 
COM 


ANY, 


Incorporated 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave., Louisville, Ky. 








Typical Installation 
One of a battery of Louisville Rotary 
Steam Tube Dryers converting spent 
brewery grains into by-profit 








When writing to Lovisvute Drying Macuinery Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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primarily sectional problems. As part of 
the greater national power question they 
are fast becoming a national issue of the 
first magnitude. 


Tariff 


As a party issue the tariff system will be 
the subject of many political speeches. The 
Vays and Means Committee of the House 
may advocate changes in tariff administra. 
tion. Republican control of Congress, 
however, appears likely to preclude any 
general reduction of tariff rates—especially 
since there are several Democratic members 
who lean toward the protective principle 
rather than the traditional attitude of their 
party. It is entirely possible, however, that 
a readjustment of schedules will be at- 
tempted to deal with changed conditions 
that affect certain commodities. 

Plans for farmer relief may involve tariff 
readjustment, but it seems plausible that 
any action taken would extend the tariff 
idea—with respect to farm products— 
rather than discard it. The Canadian pro- 
posal for tariff reciprocity will meet the 
disfavor of American agriculture and, 
therefore, stands a poor chance of accept- 
ance in this country until conditions change 
materially in the wheat belt. 


National Defense 


Sincere belief of leaders in Congress that 
our Navy and Army should be strengthened 
may bring on a struggle of some magni- 
tude. The course of the controversy will 
depend greatly upon the outcome of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s plan for concerted naval 
reductions through the international con- 
ference to be held this summer. 


Turkish Treaty 


Despite the Senate’s failure to ratify the 
Lausanne Treaty the Government has 
reached am agreement with Turkey as a 
basis for conducting business between the 
two governments. The arrangement will 
continue until May, 1928. An American 
ambassador will be sent to Turkey. Lack 
of a treaty, however, is an embarrassment, 
and a new effort will be made to secure 
ratification of the Treaty. 


Parcel Post with Cuba 


Diplomacy of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has persuaded the Cuban Gover- 
ment to extend to March 1, 1928, the pres- 
ent parcel post convention which that coun- 
try was planning to terminate on June 30, 
1927, because Congress failed to repeal the 
law prohibiting imports of cigars and ciga- 
rettes in small lots. The new agreement 
will run until March 1, 1928, in the hope 
that Congress will act in the meantime. 
Parcel post trade with Cuba is important 
and trade losses that would result from dis- 
continuance of this facility ean be expected 
to bring strong pressure upon Congress to 
repeal the troublesome law of 1866. 


Postal Rates 


Long-drawn-out efforts to revise postal 
rates in the Sixty-ninth Congress came t0 
naught. Undoubtedly, proposals in this 
direction will be made in the coming se 
sion with high hopes of success. Various 
groups of mail users have reached a point 
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of agreement on postal legislation that will 
aid passage of a new bill. 
Merchant Marine 


The future policy of the government mer- 
chant fleet promises to be the subject of 
further attempted legislation in the next 
session of Congress. The Shipping Board 
has declared its belief that only through 
government operation can a successful mer- 
chant marine be maintained. Senator 
Jones, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, has announced that he will 
sponsor a bill to establish this policy. 


Alien Property 


One of the few remaining heritages of the 
World War is the alien property bill which 
was lost because of a filibuster in the Sen- 
ate in the last Congress. Undoubtedly a 
new bill will come up again early in the 
next session. 


Motor Transportation 


Regulation of motor common carriers by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been put forward in Congress for several 
years. The question did not receive much 
attention in the last session but, most likely, 
will be taken up in the next Congress. 
There is disagreement between truck op- 
erators and passenger bus lines as to the 
degree and kind of regulation that should 
be invoked. 


Other Left-over Issues 


A long list of bills made significant prog- 
ress in the last Congress through passage 
by one house or by committee report. Out- 
standing measures in this category are: 

To provide for deportation of certain 
alien seamen not admissible under the im- 
migration laws. 

To specify branding of packages of im- 
ported nuts, fruits, rice and vegetables to 
show country of origin and the exact con- 
tents of packages. 

Authorization of $11,000,000 for construc- 
tion of new hospitals for World War vet- 
erans. 

Bills to permit entry of certain children 
and wives of citizens as non-quota im- 
migrants. 

To authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to establish loading lines for vessels. 

For federal regulation of certain private 
stockyards. 

To regulate practice as attorney before 
the Patent Office. 

_ To complete purchases of silver author- 
wed by the Pittman Act by buying 14, 
589,730 ounces at $1 an ounce. 

To provide $100,000,000 additional for 
public buildings. 

To substitute the competitive contract 
system for day labor in public construc- 
tion work. 

To create a Division of Safety in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

To provide for collection and publication 
of statistics on tobacco. 

To revise trade-mark laws. 

The next session of Congress will be a 
long session, running from the first Mon- 
day in December until the approach of the 
party nominating conventions in the sum- 
mer of 1928. Ample time will be afforded 
or consideration of important legislation. 
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Over 300,000 Now in Use 





When writing to THe Kawneer Company please mention Nation’s Business 





KAWNEER 
| SOLID Sa 
NICKEL-SILVER WINDOWS 
Require No Painting or Plating to 


Preserve their Strength and Beauty. 


URING the first quarter « 
roghier buik 
ti om aeteltte tata: 


Metallurgists and others i 

many eattelatetaetes im rus é 

has materially improved. ‘Tensile has been 
fact remains; however, that steel a llas wood mt 
regular applications of painting, plating, or some 
at best temporary. 


Solid Nickel-Silver formed into hollow metal 
Kawneer windows are made, is positively. rust-proof 
welded. Paint or any other protective 

windows, both casement and weight hung 


not rattle, warp or bind and are 


c<awneer 
K COMPANY r 


1219 Front St.: . Niles; Michigan 


RUST-PROOE DRAFT- PROOT 


Old Man Rust, 
with his ever- 
active organiza 
tion, fails in his 3 gt ich 
attack on Kaw- Old Man Draft 
neer Nickel-Sil- and his om 
present o 


i 
ver Windows zation canenter 






- Tam interested in Kawneer Nickel Silver Windows. 
Without obligation send portfolio and miniature dem- 
onstrator. 
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FACTORY 
FOR 
SALE! 


g 


age in a progressive 
Ohio city of over 200,000 
population. 


ee fireproof build- 

ings in excess of 200,000 
sq: ft. floor area. (Floor load 
from 250 to 350 Ibs.) Also 
compleiciy equipped power 
plant (both steam and high 
tension electric), office build- 
ing, garage and miscellaneous 
buildings. All located on about 
eight acres of land. 


WO railroad sidings on 
the property. 


” ppapeicadong supply ot 


water without cost. 


UILDINGS completely 
sprinkled, dual water sys- 


tem. Very low insurance. 


HIS plant is well situated, 

and there is ample room 

for expansion. Present layout 
splendid for economical manu- 
facturing of almost any kind. 


ULL particulars and data 
will be supplied upon re- 
quest. 
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GARDINER & WELLS 


150 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


N THE Colorado Mountains, where the 
roads are famous for their sharp cor- 
ners and hair-pin turns, a little fellow 

hopped into a car, with a wise crack for 

the chauffeur. 

“Say, buddie,” he smiled at the driver, 
“you can make a thousand dollars on this 
trip, and all you have to do to make it is 
to come to any telegraph pole with a sign 
on it you can’t read because it’s too dark, 
or if you come to any driver that gets fussy 
about your headlights, or if you come to 
any hair-pin turn you can’t see all the way 
around before you start to turn it. Yes, 
and you can make your thousand if you 
come to any corner you can’t see around.” 

The night was pitch-black. The drive 
was a thousand miles through the most 
“turnificatious” mountain roads in Colo- 
rado. One section of the drive was famous 
for its jestful sign, “Speed limit 90-miles an 
hour—Fords do your damnedest.” The 
road there seemed to run about straight 
up and down. 

The drive started—and finished—and 
those aboard the car talked of everything 
but the one thing that possessed the 
chauffeur’s mind—how to win that thou- 
sand, At the end of the drive all turned 
in for dinner at a mountain hotel. Out in 
front they saw their car—going round and 
round in a constantly diminishing circle. 

Out came the man who had made the 
original proposition. “What are you doing, 
buddy?” he asked. 

“Doggone it. I’m making a last try to 
win that thousand—I’m trying to get the 
car in a position from which I can’t see 
around the corner.” 

“Any chance of winning?” 

The chauffeur shook his head. “When we 
started I’d have bet you a thousand even 
I could win your money, but I guess I'll 
have to give it up. Say what kind of 
Aladdin stuff are you pulling on me 
anyhow ?” 


A Lighting Expert 

E PROBABLY wouldn’t risk these 

‘words—if any other human being than 
the one who sat behind the driver on that 
1,000-mile ride had done the talking. But 
the chauffeur who confessed himself beaten 
had spilled some real beans. This was 
“Aladdin stuff.” He didn’t know it, but he 
was speaking to a modern Aladdin—W. 
D’Arcy Ryan. Back in the Romantic Age 
when gentlemen carved out romance with 
rapiers there were D’Artagnans but the 
modern D’Arcy carves out his romances 
with modern. tools. 

Go over to Spain—Barcelona or Seville, 
and you'll find this modern Aladdin jazzing 
up the lights. Go to Niagara and see the 
falls illuminated—bridal veils and banners 
for which the roaring of the falls furnishes 
the drums, and you are where D’Arcy Ryan 
has been. 

If you visited the San Francisco exposi- 
tion in 1915 and saw the marvelous color 
salute in: honor of President Wilson, you 
saw his craftsmanship. 








If you’ve visited Salt Lake City and have 
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Aladdin Is Not a Myth 


By I. K. Russe.u : 


seen its “best lighted street in the world” 
you have again encountered Ryan’s handi- 
work. If you’ve been to Chicago and haye 
seen the fuss they’re making over their 
New State Street, with its bath of midnight 
sunlight, you’re following his “blazing” trajj 
yet again. 

Columbus struggled all his life to find 
India but things worked out quite differ. 
ently. Pasteur wanted to teach the French 
to make better beer—and gave the world 
the key to controlling the plagues and 
infections. 

Varied Use of Searchlights 

O, WHEN D’Arcy sought to make a 

cascade of colors in the sky for Pregj- 
dent Wilson at Frisco in 1915, he discovered 
the way to pick up German aeroplanes 
above the allied lines and a way to estab- 
lish night flying for the Air Mail in Amer- 
ica. The great searchlights that were first 
modelled for that show for President Wilson 
now lie hidden in the depths of every coast 
defense position in America, and an adapted 
form of them guides the night flyers from 
field to field as they span our continent 
with the high-pressure mail. 

I first became interested in this modern 
Aladdin when I saw the illumination at 
Niagara at night. Many years before I 
had joined with the muckrakers who be- 
lieved all business was rapacious, all in- 
dustry bent on hogging natural resources 
that were the people’s heritage. So I had 
joined in the chorus of those who lifted up 
sharp tongues in horror that business was 
going to despoil Niagara. 

There seemed to be talking points against 
those who put Niagara to work, and no 
such point had been overlooked by any of 
these baiters of industry. But had they 
caught the real spirit of those seeking t 
put Niagara into harness? Suddenly I 
woke up to the fact power was something _ 
you couldn’t “steal.” It had to light homes, 
warm cold places, turn industrial wheels 
before it was ever worth a cent to a 9 
called “power hog.” 

Well, I went to Niagara, and found this 
miracle of light. The power of the falls 
had been taken from them, and flooded 
back upon them to make them more 
gorgeous at night than ever they had been 
by day. 

Zyan had done that—the men at the 
searchlights said as they turned cascades of 
color upon the crashing waters. 

A chance to meet Ryan came in Chicago 
a year later. He was enjoying the spec 
tacle of a White Way show-off, and as I 
looked at him I thought of Fred Funston. 
Ryan was just the Funston type—and size 
—and just as full of energy. I had stood 
beside Funston and two other officers om 
the night he first went under fire in the 
Philippines. An enemy cannon ball struck 
a banana tree nearby. A brigadier general 
dived for a hole. I know, for he p 
me out of it. A major of artillery 
nonplussed and did nothing at all. 
Funston called for his horse and rode out 
to his line of infantry. He found disaster. 
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ACCURACY 
re 
rt 
in reducing costs 
id 
h 
: Of the Bedaux Principle of Human Power Measurement, 
R. R. Titus, General Manager of the Diamond State Fibre 
‘ Company and The Celeron Company, writes: 
ad 
es 
b- 
r- 
st 
on 
: “PROBABLY the best recommendation I can standard measure of production—the B-unit. 
m give these people is that their preliminary ‘“‘Bedaux” increases production, decreases 
. survey of labor conditions in our factories costs and increases wages by dealing with 
m was accurate and in every case they have the human element alone. 
: done more than they said they could do Among our 135 clients in every field of 
e- when they originally solicited the business. industry the average reduction in costs has 
Their work has been gratifying on process been 20%, with an increase in wages, on 
2 jobs where piece work would never have the average, of 15%! 
been applicable.” A preliminary examination of your plant 
The Bedaux Principle of Human Power will cost you nothing, and you may be 
no Measurement is the original unit principle assured of two things—the survey will be 
. which co-ordinates all departments, and all accurate, and our engineers will be careful 
to labor, both direct and indirect, under one to promise less than they can do. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


How is Your Business 
Crowing? 


More business! More sales! More profits! 
More today than yesterday—this week 
than last—this year than the year before. 


“Sell and Grow” is a great urge, but it 
is only half the truth. For progress in 
business is not just material increase. 


There is growth in reputation, the de- 
velopment of confidence and good-will. 
Growth in the loyalty and efficiency of em- 
ployees; in the enthusiasm and capacities 
of executives. A better product is growth; 
and so is the elimination of wasteful prac- 
tises. Better Budgeting is growth—budg- 
eting based on more competent analysis of 
the facts and figures of one’s business. 


Growing in the will and power to 
serve, business develops the means to 
larger earnings and broader service. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE sT. Louis waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON ATLANTA KANSAS CITY DENVER 
BUFFALO MEMPHIS MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES 




















“NATION'S BUSINESS gives us more information 


in a short space of time than any publication we receive,” writes A. E. 
Baxter of the Baxter Engineering Company, Buffalo. 


Because NATION'S BUSINESS gives the business leader something he needs 
and saves his time, it is read today by a quarter of a million busy men. If your 
advertisements are intended to reach such an audience, write to our Advertising 
Department for details. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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They had been served smokeless ammuni- 
tion and their guns weren’t built for it, 
Barrels were red hot. Breech blocks were 
blowing. 

It took nerve to order “cease firing” jp 
the teeth of an enemy charge, but he did jt, 
“Hold your fire till they’re close; cool your 
guns; then fire slowly. Don’t let ‘em 
redden up again.” Then he sent couriers 
to the rear for the old smoky shells the 
guns were built for. He saved the day, 

When I first met D’Arcy Ryan I thought 
of Funston and his battery shooting down 
solid blocks of buildings in San Franeigeg 
to make a fire lane after the fire had 


|over fire engines and all police and fire 


protection. I had walked over hot paye- 
ment past lines of ashes of fire hose and 
the twisted iron of fire engines and had 
come to Nob Hill where Funston’s battery 
had established its line. There the fire 
stopped. 


Strongest Street Lights 


OW I stood in State Street, Chicago, 

beside a man who was Funston’s coun- 
terpart. The lights glowing in front of us 
had 2,000 lumens. The most brilliant 
streets lights I had seen before had only 
700 lumens. It seemed a revolutionary 
achievement. 

“They’re no brighter than Salt Lake's,” 
cut in Ryan in a way to take all the glory 
out of this achievement. “We just studied 
Chicago air. We found it so full of smoke 
and soot that it took 2,000 lumens to buck 
through where 700 could do it in Salt Lake 
and Cleveland.” 

And that was that. He had studied 
the local problem—and solved it. That 
sounded like aeroplane defense, Niagara, 
San Francisco, Cuba—wherever our Mod- 
ern Aladdin had touched mass lighting. 

“It’s something to be proud of,” I sug- 
gested. 

“It’s nothing,” he cut back. “Nothing. 
It’s dismal. Wait. Wait till somebody can 
be found to build a business street in ¢o- 
operation with lighting engineers. We ean 
face the skyscrapers on both sides of the 
street with stueco—stucco embedded with 
refractory jewels, and when we turn on 
the midnight sunlight we'll have fairyland 
outdone. Think of it—lights flashing back 
from jewels embedded in building walls,” 

It was vision running ahead of world 
affairs, from one who has made many 
visions come true. The vision is here te 
corded just as that. Maybe some later 
writer will record how it came true. 

Thirty years ago Ryan, then a mere boy, 
asked the manager of the works where he 
was employed for $10,000 to spend im te 
search to discover why one light 
things glare and another left dark spots and 
shadows and caused weak eyes from dé 
fective lighting. 

The manager heard the request and 
turned it down flat. : 

That was Ryan’s start as an illuminating 
engineer and chief of lighting technics 
for an electric company he had then but 
recently joined. This year they 
Ryan $200,000 for just such research 
told him there was plenty more when 
needed it. 

Ryan studied lenses and color salts to 
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Francisco. He had to get lenses far larger | 
than any then known. He had to learn 
gaits and their color refractions for large 
lens work. : 

The President got his salute, and Ryan 
thought he was through. But a message 
of appeal came from England. German 
garchlights picked up the allied planes; 
England could not pick up the German 
lanes. They outranged allied searchlights. 

What could be done about it? The prob- 
lem came to Ryan. He must know the salts 
the Germans used and the lenses. Those 
big lenses he had made for the President 
Wilson color salute could be enlarged. But 
what salts were used in creating the beam 
of light that reached so far? 

A photograph would tell him. He cabled 
back, asking that an allied plane be ordered 
to fly into the beam of the German light, 
photograph it, and that the photograph be 
sent to him. Soon the photograph arrived. 
And there was feverish work in the cre- 
ation of huge searchlights. Ryan found the 
proper salts. He built a light which 
weighed four times too much for speedy 
transportation from place to place. He 
rebuilt. 

This time he cut its weight to a fourth of 
what it had been. He mounted it on an 
automobile chassis so that it could be sent 
at 50 miles an hour from place to piace. 
He set a motor on its main shaft so it 
could greatly increase its power supply from 
lines tapped for quick service. 

It was sent into war service; but there 
are bureaucrats in’ Washington, as every- 
where else. They had to fuss and fuss and 
fuss with the design to put their brand 
upon it. The pretense was they were 
“adapting it to military service.” Armistice 
Day arrived before it really reached the 
allied front. It went into manufacture for 
American coast defense. 

Ryan heard night flying was needed. 
Here was the open sesame to it. The lights 
were adapted, and safe night flying made 
possible. The beams of the guiding lights 
may be seen at night along the nation-wide 
night mail path—again D’Arcy Ryan’s 
handicraft. 





Thinkers Can Work 


D?: EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, of 

Columbia University, was speaking of 
the mistake it is to assume that an original 
thinker in a business institution isn’t capa- 
ble of hard routine work. 

“It is my privilege,” he says, “to know 
4 fair number of original thinkers and 
workers in science, medicine, the ministry, 
law, and business. Such men are extraor- 
dinarily competent in routine work and 
strong in mere knowledge. I have studied 
the ratings of sixty electrical. engineers em- 
ployed by the Westinghouse Company and 
tated by the company’s officers for origin- 
ality and seventeen other qualities, such 
as thoroughness, knowledge, industry at 
Toutine tasks, and the like. Far from there 

mig any antagonism between originality 
and industry at routine tasks, or between 
originality and common sense, or between 
rol and system, there is a positive 
torrelation—as close as that between indus- 
ty and enthusiasm, or between thorough- 





hess and system.”—F. C. K, 
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Statement of Condition, March 23,1927 





RESOURCES 
Cashon Hand and Duefrom Banks . . . , 


Exchanges for Clearing House 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United StatesObligations. . . . . 2. « -« 








Sheet revmcecumeme . 4c. Cl. ea ete 


Loans due on demand and withinj3jodays .. . 


» $101,474,419.64 


39528,661.15 


1535727,367.93 
39,162,378.83 


42,951,224.13 
70,276,562.92 





Loans'dve 70 > oodays:. 6 kn MEARS 475142,210.81 
Loansduegoto180days . . . .« 6 « « 39,619,227.72 
Loans due after 180days . . ". « « oc e« «  ¥£2;222,032.02 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
(anticipated $2,801,986.43). . . « «© « «  41,$86,165.31 
Bonds and Other Securities . . « « «© « «  125439,428.92 
New York City Mortgages . . . 2 «© «© 8 670,704.68 
Bank Buildings. . . 6 {$C pt ee ee 395271443-50 
$612,327,827.56 
career te er 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits ; «~ &2 oe 


. $484,521,567.01 





OfficialChecks . . 1. 2 de 16,739,134.78 
Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create 

Dollar Bachangeyi wo ed dn ciinis « 445388,151.74 

Discount Collected butnot Earned . . 2. . 1,253,293-64 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest,etc. . . . « « 39134,740.02 

Dividend Payable March 28,1927 . 2 6 6 «¢ I ,120,000.00 

Capital Stack ww YS 8 Le oe oe 32,000,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits . ... . 29,170,840. 37 

| $612, 327,827.56 
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After 10 years of heavy trucki 
oil and water, this Masterbuilt Metallic Hardened floor in the 
Long Island City garage of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
is as sound as the day it was installed. 











, gouging tire chains, dripping 





Tire Chains or the 
“Charleston’”—« floor for each 


BE long-lived a concrete floor must 
be specially built to resist the particular 
kind of wear it is going to get. 
A garage floor, for example, is subjected to 
the gouging action of tire chains. To resist 
the pounding, grinding action of chain- 
equipped trucks weighing from 1 to 10 tons, 
one kind of a hardened concrete floor is re- 
quired. The Masterbuilt Floorin the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company Garage has demon- 
strated for ten years the superiority of 
Metallic Hardened Concrete for this service. 


The terrace of the Congressional Country 
Club, on the other hand, required a floor 
that was full of color, beauty, life—and yet 
so wear and weather resisting that neither 
dancing feet nor the beating elements would 
mar its perfect surface. Here another type of 
Masterbuilt Floor—the Colormix colored 
hardened concrete floor,has served perfectly. 


Both of these widely different conditions, as 
well as innumerable other kinds of floor 
usage are exactly met by Masterbuilt Floors 
produced by adapting the proper method and 
material to the particular conditions im- 
posed. Scores of such Masterbuilt Floors 
installed 14 and 15 years ago are still de- 
livering the same maintenance-free, uninter- 
rupted service they did when installed. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


Sales Offices CLEVELAND, O. factories at Cleveland 
In One Hundred Cities and Irvington, N. J. 
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This terrace on the Congressional 
Country Club, Washington, D.C., 
has a Red and Green Colormix 
hardened concrete floor. It is en- 
tirely uncovered thruout the year yet 
used every summer for dancing. 


FOR YOUR JOB 


To insure your getting the 
proper floor for your spe- 
cific requirements, and to 
insure perfect results, spe- 
cialists skilled in the in- 
stallation of Masterbuilt 
Floors are available. Write 
for detailed information 
and “The Book of Master- 
built Floors.” 
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“Whom Do You 
Wish to See?” 


By Doveias C. MINER 


O THE thousands of knights of the 

road who have spent many weary hours 
studying ceilings of reception rooms or 
looking out through dirty windows at blank 
walls while awaiting their quarry, there is 
nothing new set forth here. 

But. there are many business men—too 
many—who give the reception room of their 
office little thought. It’s more than a wait- 
ing room; it’s the “anxious seat,”’ as we used 
to call the front row at revival services. It 
is the place where dreams are dreamed, 
then smashed with an easy “No,” or made 
true with a “Yes.” 

More creative ideas, more selling points, 
are hatched out in the outside room of the 
average office than in the inner sanctum of 
the president or sales manager. Yet the 
motive seems to have been in the past to 
have that outside room as barren, cold and 
repulsive to ideas as was possible. In the 
old days you crammed as much of your face 
as physically possible in a hole in the wall 
and asked-for your man, then perhaps had 
the hole closed in said face, leaving. you 
alone in the narrow hallway. Sometimes 
you shouted through a neat circular hole 
in a glass until you got the attention of 
one of Mr. Wrigley’s best customers or of 
the deaf bookkeeper. 

Other times you as a salesman may have 
walked through a warehouse, falling over 
bales and trucks until you found the dark- 
est corner. There, leaning over a home- 
made desk, you found your man. Occa- 
sionally you were offered a chair. Usually 
you stood and stood and stood, looking in 
vain for a place to rest your weary feet. 


Classified by Buttons 


HERE are still a few offices which cling 

to these mid-Victorian principles. I re 
call one which is visited by from twenty to 
thirty salesmen daily, and which is about 
ten feet square, with the telephone girl im 
an alcove at the end. If the salesman is not 
known or not particularly welcome, he talks 
to his man in that space, amid a large and 
curious audience. If you are one of “God's 
chosen people,” you are given a big red but- 
ton entitling you to admission to the office 
in the interior of the plant. Just why the 
button, I never learned. When I took it 
off I was never challenged. 

Times have changed. Today firms seem 
to be vieing with each other to provide 
comfortable and attractive waiting rooms. 
Some aren’t even businesslike, although 
usually the man who comes out to seé the 
visitor belies the “Welcome” on the mat by 
sticking as closely to business as the one 
who used to talk through the cubby-hole m 
the. wall. 

Everything is plainly labeled in the of- 
fice of today. You can’t get lost if you be 
lieve in signs. “Information” in nine-tenths 
of the offices is the telephone girl. Shes 
a very important employe for it is throu 
her that the office maintains its ou 
contact with the world. She represemté 
John Doe Company to the public. She cat 
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make the road easier for the caller if she 
will, and she is usually trained to do so. A 
smile and a good memory for names makes 
the visitor think his call is important to 
the firm. wi 

Public relations has become a factor of 
more importance to business since it has 
heen realized that just as much money can 
he made if one is polite to one’s customers, 
creditors and competitors. This change in 
reception of callers is part of the general 
change towards better business ethics. 

I imagine one of the causes for larger 
and better ventilated waiting rooms today 
is because of the keen competition for busi- 
ness, Which has sent out ten, yes, a hundred 
times as many salesmen on the road—more 
firms in business mean more to call on your 
firm to sell something, or try it. There must 
be more room for these callers, or they 
would have to form a line down the block. 


More Welcome Reception 


ome reception rooms are equipped with 
stationery and a desk where he who 
waits may write. On the wall are pictures of 
the plant, framed awards bestowed by 
world fairs, pictures of the oldest employes, 
or of those who are on the honor roll for 
punctuality. Samples of direct mail adver- 
tising are discreetly displayed, to be silent 
salesmen for the product made there. This 
modern reception room spells good will and 
an idealism that the old school sneered at. 
’ Of course, even with these changed con- 
ditions, the salesman does not always at- 
tain his ambition of getting his man be- 
hind a desk. He still has to talk to the 
purehasing agent in the outside room. One 
would never purchase if one gave half-an- 
hour to each caller. A number of offices 
have a conference room, from which the 
executive can exit easily if high-pressured. 
This affords more privacy than the public 
reception room, yet keeps the caller from 
the inner office. 

I have in mind one reception room which 
certainly deserves the name. It is main- 
tained by a big radio manufacturer. Its 
Sheraton furniture, its palms and Chinese 
rugs, its paintings and tapestries from the 
owner’s private collection, all make one 
think he is in a private home or salon. On 
4 beautiful table at one side are all the 
latest business magazines in binders. In| 
the center by the door to the inner office 
is the hostess. One could scarcely call her 
the “information girl,” for she has the 
hostess personality. She makes you wel- 
come at her house. You do not wait long— 
in fact, not long enough usually, for the 
place is so attractive one could spend half 
aday there. They even have ash-trays, in- 
viting smoking which is so often forbidden. 

Many offices are guarded at the outer 
portals by men who have grown gray in 
the service of the company. In a large 
office one of these pensioners may have a 
corps of office boys to run errands and 
make deliveries around the office. The tele- 
phone, however, is used much more than 
the office boy. Boys are always playing 
pranks, or spending too much time in the 
test room, or delaying on the third floor 





‘0 visit with a file girl—well, they’re just 
boys, and the telephone gets there faster. 

he “information” employe must be well | 
equipped today. She (assuming it’s a girl) | 
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Up-to-date office equip- 
ment made from 
Newsteel Sheets is 
your assurance of long 
life, rugged strength, 
maximum service and 
minimum cost. 





Closed car doors made 
of a single Newsteel 
Sheet in one operation 
—replacing five or six 
units. A new and eco- 
nomical use. 
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do you know, 
the NEWSTEEL 
“ENGINEER 


Hecan save you trouble, 
cut down waste in ma- 
terial, shorten produc- 
tion time, and reduce 
labor costs. Inquire 
about 


NEWSTEEL SHEETS are 
determined Jczentifically 


O produce Newsteel Sheets—good steel 

sheets—rule of thumb practice is out of 
the question. Controlled results, scientifically 
determined, are essential. Sheet bars are 
tested for physical properties and metallurgi- 
cal composition. Olsen, Ericson, and Rock- 
well tests are applied to annealed sheets. 
Definitive calculations are made of the stresses 
and strains to which Newsteel sheets will be 
subjected—the results of which govern our 
production processes to an important degree. 
At every step from bar to finished sheet, 
quality is scientifically controlled and deter- 
mined ... so that in buying Newsteel Sheets 
you buy assured results... and a very no- 
table economy in time, labor, and material. 


The Newsteel Catalogue will repay close study. 
Send for your copy today. 


THE NEWTON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT NEW YORK 


Lene 


CHICAGO 
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FTEN, it is the “stuff of 
which sales are made.”’ 


First impressions supply confi- 
dence. Efficiency, today, does not 
begin somewhere internally—in 
an office or an institution—be- 
hind doors and beyond eye-range! 
Its presence is felt the very mo- 
ment you stand at the threshold, 
hand on the open door. 


Globe-Wernicke Counter Height 
Units bridge the gap of friendli- 
ness in business—they express ef- 
ficient service. Their sanitary, 
pleasant-to-the-touch, green, 
heavy battleship-linoleum top, 
bound in bright gleaming brass, in- 
vites the prospect who stands at 
your door. Their full-depth filing 
capacity—three drawers high— 
gives you double advantage of your 
space, as files and as counters. 


They can be grouped to fit your 
office space, added to as desired— 
and there is a G-W Counter Height 
for every need. 


The “‘life everlasting” built into 
these units will win your confi- 
dence when you see them at your 
dealer’s store. Ask him for a 
copy of the booklet ““Globe-Wer- 
nicke Counter Height Filing Cabi- 
nets,” or mail the coupon today. 


GlobeWernicke 


Cincinnati 


ee cee ee ee ce ce ee ce ee ce ce ee eee ee oe oe eww ee me 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Dept. N-5 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Will G-W Counter Heights bridge the 
gap between us and our prospects? We'd like 
to see their many uses put to work. Mail us 
acopy of the booklet “‘“Giobe-Wernicke Counter 
Height Filing Cabinets.” 
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is usually easy to look at, yet not over- 
dressed. She must know every department 
of the company and the proper man to 
refer visitors to. She must know the full 
names and titles of each major executive. 
She must have in her mind, or within quick 
reach, the telephone numbers of the exec- 
utives’ homes and of the principal firms 
with which they do business. She must re- 
member a dozen calls at once and take 
care of each one. 

She must be polite, and have the “you” 
attitude about which we hear so much in 
salesmanship. She is a salesperson, dealing 
in good will. If the executive tells her on 
the phone to get: rid of Mr. Jones in a nice 
way, the story he hears is something like 
this: 

“I’m very sorry but Mr. Blank is awfully 
busy right now and is getting ready to go 
away. He'll be glad to see you some other 
time, and if I were you, I’d call up and 
make an appointment with him. It might 
save you a trip.” 

Mr. Jones goes away with the knowledge 
that he has been neatly sidestepped, but 
he can’t feel bad about it. Honey catches 
more flies than vinegar, and he knows it’s 
part of the game. Such an answer is much 
easier to swallow than a blunt “Not in- 
terested.” 

The cleverest outside greeter-employes 
seem, without actually saying so, to say to 
the caller: 

“I’m here to help you, and I’m going to 
do all I can to get you to the right party. 
We may have a little difficulty, but if you'll 
be patient and reasonable we'll get our ob- 
jective.” 

If every firm would apply the Golden 
Rule—‘Do unto other salesmen as you 
would that men would do unto your repre- 
sentatives”’—the life of a traveling man 
would be sweeter. But it is a great deal 
more pleasant today than it used to be. 


What One Buyer Thinks 


HE OTHER side of the picture has its 

problems, too. The buyer and the exec- 
utive who meet salesmen have difficulties 
of their own. Sometimes salesmen kill 
sales instead of making them. Light on this 
side is thrown by John Poole, president of 
the Federal-American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., in a recent interview 
reported in Printers’ Ink. To quote some 
excerpts: 

“Late last fall, I read an advertisement 
of a proposition that I thought the bank 
might adopt to advantage. I referred the 
advertisement to my secretary and re- 
quested her to write for information and 
prices. She wrote the advertiser over her 
own signature and explained that I was 
very busy and did not wish to interview 
a salesman. 

“In reply, the advertiser addressed a let- 
ter to me and sent me several pieces of 
direct advertising, including an illustrated 
book which, the letter explained, told the 
whole story. All of this material I placed 
in my desk for future reference, after look- 
ing it over, and whenever I had a little 
time I studied the proposition, expecting 
to make a decision about the first of the 
year. 

“About two weeks after the advertising 
material arrived, I had a call from a rep- 
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resentative of the company. Although he 
got into my office by methods which I do 
not consider entirely honest, I cou 
explained to him that I had not gone into 
the matter sufficiently to warrant a degj. 
sion, that I was exceedingly busy, and that 
I would not be able to discuss the subj 
with him. He then insisted that I see him 
later in the day, or the next day, and whep 
I refused he demanded the immediate yo. 
turn of the advertising material his eom. 
pany had sent me. 

“He did not get the material. I told him 
that I did not believe his company had jn. 
structed him to ask for a return of the ma. 
terial, and he left my office. The incident 
was exceedingly annoying, and the house 
was just as responsible for it as the sales. 
man. The home office deliberately disre. 
garded a simple request which I had every 
right to make, and I feel sure that the ae. 
tion of the office and the attitude of the 
salesman will prevent the placing of an 
order with them by my organization. 


Salesmen Use Subterfuges 


" ARDLY a day ever goes by that one 

salesman or more does not request 
my secretary to give me a personal card 
with the-request that I see the caller for a 
few minutes. When told that I am very 
busy and asked if some other official of the 
bank cannot attend to the matter, he in- 
variably replies that he must see me. Then 
when my secretary asks him what his busi- 
ness is, he replies that he is anxious to see 
me on a ‘personal matter.’ 

“This dodge usually works, so far as a 
brief interview is concerned. It has gota 
good many salesmen into my private office, 
but not one of them has ever secured an 
order from me. 

“A discussion of this kind, I feel, should 
close with a constructive illustration. I 
have mentioned some selling practices that 
are deterrents to selling. Now I want to 
show the other side of the picture. A sales- 
man called on me this morning who was just 
about what a salesman should be, in my 
opinion. While we did not place an order 
with him, I am quite sure that on his next 
call he will find that he has made a valuable 
business connection with us. 

“He gave a business card to my secre 
tary, and told her that he would like to see 
me for about ten minutes. She read the 
card and informed the salesman that I was 
very busy and that she thought another 
official could just as well consider his propo- 
sition. He willingly and courteously talked 
to the official, and after the interview the 
official sent him to me. 

“When I saw him, he did not deal with 
any long preliminaries, but got right down 
to business. He talked for about seven 
minutes, and then consumed about two minl- 
utes in answering several questions. He 
was courteous—obviously a gentleman. He 
did not make a single statement that indi- 
cated subterfuge or misrepresentation. He 
gave me some’ information that I can use 
to advantage. 

“It was evident that he had taken some 
trouble to learn something about our poliey 
before he called, and he made a spl 
impression. I shall remember him because 
I want to do business with him. We wait 
to see more salesmen like him.” 
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Just Whee 


Within every factory and every department in 
a factory there is specialization. One man de- 
signs a better motor, another makes a better 
gear. Each becomes a specialist and the World 
profits by a better product. 


French & Hecht specialize in the design and 
manufacture of Steel Wheels of all kinds—for 
Farm Implements, Industrial Tractors, Road 
Machinery, Motor Trucks and Busses, Trailers 
and other equipment. 





French & Hecht have specialized for years in 
the research and study of wheel application and 
engineering and have developed more steel 
wheels than any other organization in America. 


So extensive has been the experience of this 
yer The imnortant fentnees thet Getiageich organization in the development and manufac- 
the Correct design for every applica- ture of steel wheels for all applications that 


je ei i ST French & Hecht service means a distinct saving 


ra in the hub, forming s head on to manufacturers, and always the assurance of 


Iked outside, similar to a boiler rivet. a wheel that is mechanically correct. 


hi The outer end is expanded in the 
the rim with a shoulder on the in- 


ee FRENCH & HECHT 


There can be no other Steel Wheels like 

lown French & Hecht because the essential Wheel Builders Since 1888 

ovell —— Ry Fo + james are exclusively 

min- . DAVENPORT, IOWA SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


FRE ChT 





vil STEEL WHEELS 


want 





When writing to Frexcn & Hecurt please mention Nation’s Business 
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Spray-Paint Exteriors, 
ourt Walls, Elevator 
Shafts 


Spray-Paint Interiors with- 
out interfering with busi- 
ness routine 


Paint by machine—save the 
cost of hand brushing. The 
difference will surprise you. 


Own your own spray painting 
outfit. Any man in your plant 
can quickly learn to cover 1000 
square feet and over per hour 
with the easy-to-operate Binks 
Spray Gun. Once you own a 
Binks Spray Painting Outfit, 
your entire business establish- 
ment will be frequently refin- 
ished both inside and out. You 
will protect your property in- 
vestment for all time. 


Owners of factory and office 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, 
schools—builders, contractors, 
etc., are finding the Binks 
Spray Painting Outfit the 
best paying investment in 
their maintenance depart- 
ments. 


Here is a one-time investment 
that will pay for itself the first 
year and save you 60% to 80% 
of your painting costs for 
years to come. Further inter- 
esting details will be cheerfully 
mailed upon request. Write 
today. 


SPRAY 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ESTABLISHED 1898 








When writing to Bixxs Spray Equiement Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“A Very Astute Old Gentleman” 


By F. S. TispaLe 


URING the Russo-Japanese War the 
steamer M. S. Dollar, loaded to her 
Plimsoll mark with supplies for the 

Russian armies, was pounced upon by a 
Japanese gunboat. The ship’s papers were 
naturally reticent about her intentions, so 
she was escorted into a Japanese port. Her 
owner was Captain Robert Dollar. In ac- 
cordance with the laws of nations a court 
invited him to appear and show cause why 
the M.S. Dollar should not be declared a 
prize of war and confiscated with her cargo. 

Stanley Dollar, a son of the captain, ac- 
cepted the court’s invitation. He had im- 
mediate evidence that the Japanese secret 
service had been functioning as usual. 

“Mr. Dollar,” said the suave presiding 
judge, “you received yesterday a letter from 
your father mailed in San Francisco. Let 
me see it.” 

The letter was handed over. After the 
judge had read it his face relaxed into a 
smile of Oriental appreciation. 

“Ah,” said he, “your father refers to the 
freighter in question. But we do not learn 
much from his letter. He says her destina- 
tion is the Orient, and the Orient is a large 
place. Your father must be a very astute 
old gentleman. I should like to meet him.” 

Cause to the contrary not being shown, 
the M. S. Dollar was seized and used for 
the remainder of the war as a Japanese 
troopship. Subsequent developments bore 
out the judge’s estimate of her owner’s 
capabilities. There was a big war on, and 
a big war hikes the price of tonnage. Cap- 
tain Dollar had insured his freighter for 
$180,000, a fair, fat figure for those days. 
This insurance was collected on the loss of 
the ship. 


Sale of Government Ships 


OW THE cessation of war deflates the 
price of tonnage. It was thus with the 
Russo-Japanese argument. After peace was 
declared the Japanese Government found 
on its hands a great fleet of merchant ship- 
ping for which it had no use. Among these 
ships was that fine freighter, the M. S. 
Dollar. She was put up for sale. All these 
things had been under the eye of the as- 
tute old gentleman who had owned her. 
When the hammer fell (if they use ham- 
mers for ship auctions in Japan) Captain 
Dollar was again owner of the steamer. 
For $55,000 he bought back the ship on 
which he had collected $180,000 insurance. 
Time is no respecter of persons, astute 
or otherwise. When Captain Dollar was 
almost eighty he embarked on a venture 
which convinced many that he had at last 
succumbed to the infirmities of age. He 
amazed his home port of San Francisco and 
the shipping world with the announcement 
that he was going to start a round-the- 
globe service for freight and passengers 
with fast ships flying the American flag. 
You have to be in the shipping business 
to appreciate what that meant. In the 
first place such a service was unheard of 
in all history. The wise ones granted that 
it might be done with freighters which 


could loaf along from port to port smelli 
out cargoes where they were offered, and 
taking their time in deliveries. Captain 
Dollar’s plan was of a different kidney. 
He wanted to initiate a split-second sched. 
ule; he would start a fast steamer eve 
two weeks and dispatch it around the globe, 
making stops at distant ports just as a 
train makes the stations on its run, 


American Ships Proposed 


UT THAT wasn’t the worst. Captain 

Dollar proposed to operate American 
ships on this unheard-of service. Anyone 
who knew anything about shipping knew 
that our ships could not compete with the 
ships of other nations. 

There was a great wagging of heads 
along the seaboards. 

“The old boy is gone this time,” said the 
pessimists; “he’s like all the rest of ’em, 
Never satisfied to let well enough alone, 
I'll admit that Captain Dollar is a canny 
old man, but shipping is a dangerous busi- 
ness. He sure has bit off more than he can 
chew this time. He'll go broke or crazy— 
or both.” 

Captain Dollar was too busy to listen 
to these lugubrious warnings. He went 
right ahead organizing his unheard-of ser- 
vice. He bought seven fast passenger 
steamers from the Shipping Board, and on 
January 5, 1924, the President Harrison 
steamed out through the Golden Gate in- 
augurating the round-the-world schedules, 

Three years have vindicated beyond 
doubt the audacious plan. Captain Dollar 
is now thirteen years beyond the biblical 
allotment of three score and ten, but he 
is just as busy as ever. 
all the time, tightening screws and apply- 
ing oil to the wheels of his organization. 
Many of the shipping men who foretold 
dire things for his service have since gone 
out of business. The Dollar liners leave 
regularly every two week? on their method- 
ical circling of the globe. With a few ex- 
ceptions they have held to the schedules 
laid down in the first instance. Both the 
cargo and passenger business is thriving. 
Growth has made necessary the additiop 
of an eighth steamer to the run. There can 
be no more doubt as to the success of the 
enterprise. Ports which had almost for- 
gotten what the American flag looked like 
may now familiarize themselves with it as 
it flies on the Dollar liners. 

By what magic has this astute octo- 
genarian accomplished a feat that would 
have daunted any other shipping man m 
any other country? ; 

There is no magic about it. Captain 
Dollar says that anyone can duplicate his 
record by following his simple formula. A 
small incident will illustrate how it is done: 

The head of the Dollar Steamship Line 
was standing on one of his San Francisco 
docks watching the unloading of a ship 
from China. A sling came down bulging 
with crates of tea. These crates were cOv- 
ered with matting for protection. As the 
sling load touched the dock Captain Dollar 
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Where Wealth Grows 
at lriple Speed 


Rank the leading countries of the world in the 
order of their industrial strength . . . and you 
have ranked them in the order of their horse- ia 
power-per-workman. You can readily see how ae 
it works out from this table: 


England 2.4 
Total U.S. 3.6 


China .12 France 97 
Italy .31 Germany 1.5 


As the horsepower-per-workman increases, 
prosperity increases. In Piedmont Carolinas 
the horsepower-per-workman is 4.25. 


BUSINESS 











OES that explain why per capita 
wealth is increasing there three 
times as fast as it is in many other states? 


While wealth marches at the quickstep 
in Piedmont Carolinas, this region is far 
from completely industrialized. (Latest 
census figures show four counties with 252 
industrial wage earners out of 74,000 
population—less than 4/10 of 1%!) 


Throughout this section, less than one 
fourth of the total labor available has 
been recruited to industry. Three times 
more men are ready for jobs in mills and 
manufacturing plants than have them. 


With so many men working on small 
farms, living expenses are low. Food, 
housing, fuel, clothing and many other 
items are lower. One careful estimate is 
that living costs the Piedmont Carolinas 
workman $7 per week less than it does 
the average workman in older, more 
highly industrialized sections of the 
country. And usually his standard of 
living is higher. 

There’s more elbow room. He spends 
many more weeks out of doors. There is 
a complete lack of un-American ideals. 


These all help to explain why the total 
wealth has increased 660% in the last 20 
years—33% a year. They explain, too, 
why alert, experienced business men have 
established themselves here and made 
relatively small investments grow into 
substantial fortunes. 


You ought to have all the facts about 
Piedmont Carolinas—‘‘Where Wealth 
Awaits You.” Youcan get just the informa- 
tion you want by writing to our Industrial 
Department, Room 102, Mercantile Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C., which gladly places 
its facilities at your service. 


To Owners of Large Businesses 


You can dominate the market for your 
goods by creating a “monopoly of ad- 
vantage” over competition—in lower 
costs, lower overhead and increased pro- 
duction. 

See how it has been done by southern 
mills in the textile field, with abundant 
labor, smaller investment in land and 
buildings and a productive 10-hour day. 
Investigate, fully. 


To Men Starting Small Businesses 


Every outstanding business success is _ 


based on taking advantage of all the sup- 
plemental aids to growth supplied by a 
rapidly and soundly developing com- 
munity. No other part of the country 
offers such opportunities to industry and 
the individual. Write. 
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Markets 


With 5,000 miles of broad, modern, 
hard surfaced roads a network over 
the region, shipment by motor truck 
supplements the service of 6,000 miles 
of railroads in transporting goods to 
market. 


Some idea of the potentialities of 
a markets may be gained from 
the fact that annually Southern 
textile mills purchase $107,000,000 
worth of equipment and supplies. 


The South ee from other 
states some $45,000,000 worth of 
ceramic products—chinaware, elec- 
trical porcelain, floor and wall tile, 
sanitary ware, and refractories. 


Practically all of the textiles used 
in the furniture industry are imported, 
together with much of the hardware 
and fittings used by that industry. 


And the Carolinas alone yearly 
bring in $335,000,000 worth of foods 
and feed products. 

The possibilities of supplying these 
and many equally rich markets in 
other lines afford splendid opportuni- 
ties to those who are able to profit by 
the many adventages of the Piedmont 
Carolinas, 
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CAROLINAS 
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- Germany 1.5 
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Grass Cutting and Maintenance Equip- 
ment for Golf Courses and Estates 


RO grass cutting and Maintenance Equipment 

has made an enviable name for itself on over 1700 Country 
Clubs and PrivateEstatesthroughout North and South America. 
Built up to rigid standardsin workmanship and quality, it is deliv- 
ering trouble-free service at the very minimum of upkeep expense. 


The ToroPark Special representsa distinct improve- 
ment over the older type of power lawn mowers. Perfectly bal- 
anced, with extreme ease of operation and every working part 
accessible and easily understood, it sets a new standard in the 
power lawn mower field. 


New illustrated catalog showing complete line of 
maintenance equipment will be sent on request. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. Agencies and service stations 
3042-3146 Snelling Ave., conveniently available in all 


Minneapolis - Minnesota UN larger distribution centers 
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American Business Looks into the Future 


American business, sweeping forward under the play of new economic 
forces, finds it more necessary than ever to look into the future. 

The New Business Era in its many phases is being considered by 
the business leaders of America gathered in Washington at the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

This meeting will be reported in full and authoritatively interpreted 
in the EXTRA EDITION of Nation's Business, out May 15. Regu- 
lar subscribers to Nation’s Business will receive one copy of the Extra 
Edition free. 

Additional copies may be had in any amount at 10 cents a copy. 
We will address and mail them for you at no extra charge. Send in 
your order now. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 














When writing to Toro Manuracturtnc Co. please mention Nation's 


Business 
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signaled to a workman. Pointing to tea 
box, he said: 

“See that torn matting there at the cor. 
ner? Get a needle and sew it up.” 

To one school of business philosophy it 
would appear foolish and extravagant for 
the head of a great corporation to be 
snooping about bothering his head with 
such unimportant details. To the Dollar 
school there is no such thing as an unim. 
portant detail. Observe the inner signif. 
cance of the incident of the torn matting: 

If you are careless about the way your 
cargo comes overside, the stevedores yill 
be careless, too, With the possibility of 
“the old man” popping up to “bawl them 
out” for rough handling, the men are going 
to get the habit of handling Dollar egy. 
goes with tender solicitude. Also the torn 
matting meant the possible loss of tea in 
side. If the tea was lost, there would be 
a claim against the Dollar line. Even if 
the claim was not allowed there would be 
the office expense in handling it and a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with the company 
which made it. Thus it becomes quite 
simple. The best plan is to handle 
so that there will be no necessity for claims, 


An Airtight Organization 


EAKS have bled many a good business 
to death. You can imagine the possi- 

bility for leaks in this immense organiza- 
tion with ships and offices all over the 
world. Captain Dollar makes it his busi- 
ness to see that his organization is airtight. 

When old ropes are replaced by new on 
the Dollar ships, the discarded lengths are 
worked over into bumpers and _ fenders. 
Serap from engine room tinkerings is 
hoarded and sold. All possible repairs are 
made by ships’ crews. Travelers on Ship- 
ping Board steamers see immense quanti- 
ties of spoiled stores cast to the sea. A 
recent traveler told me of entire sides of 
beef and crates of eggs tossed overboard 
to appreciative gulls. 

If this were to happen on a Dollar ship, 
a whole department probably would be 
cleaned out. You cannot skimp your pas 
sengers on food, and to meet competition 
Dollar liners set as good a table as any. 
But buying is reduced to a science and all 
supplies are handled so economically on 
board that little remains to be dumped 
overside. 

On the Pacific coast they say, “You never 
see gulls following a Dollar ship.” 

Captain Dollar takes that for a compli- 
ment. He is not in the business of feedi 
sea gulls. It is his care to keep his pat 
sengers satisfied. The gulls are free to fat 
ten on the foolishness of his competitors. 

Economy is but one side of the Dollar 
philosophy; you could shave your expenses 
to the irreducible minimum and still lose 
money if you didn’t have business for your 
ships. This lively octogenarian travels oD 
the theory that business does not hunt you 
up. You must go out and get it. And if 
you go out after it and keep your ey® 
open you will find it where others have 
overlooked it. There are plenty of storie 
to illustrate how this works. Z 

On one of Captain Dollar’s many trips 
to the Orient he visited an inland 
and its resident manager. After the 
greeting the chief's keen eyes began & 
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A Retail Store that 
Knows its Market 


and gets a large repeat busi- 
ness by mail advertising to 
a classified list of customers 
and prospects. 
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How a Multigraph Sells 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes 


in Cleveland 


Mr. W. R. Caldwell, President of 
the retail concern which handles these 
shoes at 1930 E. 6th St., Cleveland, 
tells the story. 


“Speaking broadly, our chief prob- 
lems are: (1) Who has the purchasing 
power to buy Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes at from $10.00 to $15.00? (2) 
How many people of this buying 
power are there in the city of Cleve- 
land and how many of them may buy 
or need our shoes? (3) Where, geo- 
graphically, do they live? (4) Through 
what avenues can we reach these 
people with advertising and sales 
messages? (5) By what kinds of 
messages can we influence these pur- 
chasers to buy our shoes? Now, in 
order to solve these problems, I am 
going to offer ‘Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising.’ In fact, I believe direct mail 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 


is the only solution from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 


Advertising to the Right Persons at 
the Right Time 


“If you want to advertise men’s 
comfort shoes, you don’t have to tell 
the girls about it. If you want to ad- 
vertise the newest creations in ladies’ 
footwear for spring, you don’t need 
totell allthe men in town about it. If 
you have a lot of farming implements 
to sell, why tell it to people that live 
in apartments, that probably never 
saw a farm and couldn’t take them 
if you gave them all you had free? 
Why not tell the people that can use 
them? Certainly that is plain com- 
mon sense. 


A Classified Mailing List 


*‘Our mailing cards show the date, 
stock number, size and width, sales- 
man’s number and price of each pur- 
chase. These cards are filed alpha- 
betically into different files, namely, 





Men’s City—Men’s Out of City— 
Women’s City—Women’s Out of City 
—Active and Inactive. Our address- 
ing files correspond with our records, 
so that we can select any class of 
customer to whom we wish to send 
advertising at any particular season. 
It is remarkable what you can doin a 
small office with the aid of the Multi- 
graph and modern addressing and 
visible indexing equipment. 

“It takesa lot of hard work day in 
and day out, because you can’t get 
the facts without working to get 
them, and I honestly believe this is 
one reason why direct-mail advertis- 
ing hasn’t been used more Zuccess- 
fully by the average store.” 

Mr. Caldwell’s story is unusual be- 
cause of the very efficient way in 
which he has built advertising on 
knowledge of distribution. It is not 
unusual in so far as direct-mail 
success with the Multigraph is con- 
cerned. Any of our offices can give 
you many examples—in big business 
as well as small business. 


1806 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Also listed in telephone books of fifty principal cities) 


When writing to THe American MutticrapH Sates Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Worker’s Wife 


4 i advertisement is about 
group insurance, a matter which 
is sure to come up for the con- 
sideration of modern business execu- 
tives. Group insurance is no patent 
panacea for the employee problem; but 
it is a most potent help. 

Consider only one angle: — the 
worker's wife. In case-of death or dis- 


ability to her husband it is she and her 
children who benefit by group insur- 
ance. This means that she is going to 
help you in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and co-operation in his 


job. 


This is only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in group insurance. 


We have two booklets, 
““M t, Men and Mo- 
tives” and “Group Life Insur- 
ance,” which throw light on 
this question. Your local 
John Hancock office will be 
glad to send them to you; or 
they can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Inquiry Bureau 


- 197 Clarendon St., Dashon, Blase. 
NB 
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Get These 
DETROIT 


Facts 


ITHIN the last few years 

Detroit has become inter- 
nationally famousasthe world’s 
richest industrial city. 
The statistics of this growth— 
factsalmost unbelievable—have 
been collected in an interesting 
book “The Golden Deluge” by 
a 24 year old company with 
70,000 clients. Send 10c for a 
copy, with valuable city map 
and street guide. 


Ask about Westwood Hills, 
residential investment property 
near Henry Ford’s Home. 


feltz-Loveley Co. 
Michigans est Realtors 


210 BAGLEY AVE.- DETROIT MICH. 


When writing to Jouxn Hancock Mvrvat Lire Insurances Company and Tue Srormrevtz-Loverey Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ploring the room for signs of waste and 
extravagance. From the direction of the 
window an unwonted sheen caught his 
glance. Examination disclosed that the 
manager’s office windows were guarded 
against flies by a hand-made netting of 
solid brass. An explanation of this screen 
was immediately requested. 

“Why, captain,” explained the unruffied 
manager, “I had that screen made here 
for less than I could get ordinary netting 
from the States. Labor costs practically 
nothing and the metal.is cheap, too. There 
is one of the world’s biggest copper mines 
near by.” 

Captain Dollar pricked up his ears. 
“Where is this mine?” he asked. 

The agent gave directions, and next 
morning Captain Dollar disappeared. In 
a few months Dollar ships were carrying 
the export of that copper mine. His rivals 
had completely overlooked it because it 
was off the beaten track. 


“Senior” Still on the Job 


[X SPITE of his age, Captain Dollar takes 
a trip on his ships almost every year. He 
does not sit in a steamer chair or play 
shuffleboard. He pokes about in all man- 
ner of out-of-the-way ‘holes and is con- 
tinually unearthing some raw commodity 
available for cargo that has been. over- 
looked by rivals who prefer to stick to 
towns where the hotels are good. 

They call him “Senior” in the organiza- 
tion. He regards his employes as a large 


jand well-behaved family; they regard him 


with affection and awe. His memory is a 
byword. It is merciless where carelessness 
is concerned. While he was in one of his 
European offices it cabled te an American 
office for certain information. A hurrying 
clerk swept the query into a desk, and it 
lay unanswered for seven days. The cable 
did not concern Captain Dollar, but he 
heard of it and kept it in mind. 

Months later he visited the American 
office where the delay had been committed. 
After the usual greetings and inspections 
he said casually to the manager: 

“Let’s see your cable file.” 

The file was produced, and “Senior” ran 
through it until he found what he wanted. 

“What’s this?” he demanded wrathfully. 
“A cable that went seven days without an 
answer! Cables cost money! Let me tell 
you, young man—” 

He proceeded to tell him. The captain 
is deeply religious and he never takes the 
name of the Lord in vain. But he has 
substitute explosives that carry a suffi- 
ciently heavy charge. 

The story of Captain Dollar’s life is the 
sort that has delighted and encouraged 
men throughout every age. It is the rec- 
ord of a boy born to poverty who through 
his own perseverance and powers attained 
wealth and honors that made him a world 
figure. 

Robert Dollar was born in Falkirk, Scot- 
land, in 1844. The family was very poor, 
and the father drowned his troubles at 
times in a manner typical of the country. 
This made a deep impression on the boy. 


| Long afterward he said: 


“It made a strong temperance man of 
me, and I vowed I would never touch liquor 
as long as I lived. This vow I have re- 
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ligiously kept, and to that resolution I at- 
tribute most of my success in life.” 

The family migrated to Canada in 1858 
where the boy got a job in a lumber camp. 
He was assistant to the shanty cook. To 
supply his lack of education he studied and 
read by the light of log fires—in some of 
the camps they didn’t even have candles, 
When he grew up he went into the lumber 
business himself. In 1882 he moved his 
operations to Michigan, where he bought 
every acre of government timber he could 
lay his hands on. The price was $1.25 per 
acre when he bought; but when he moved 
to California in 1888 the success of his mills 
and the increase in the value of timber 


‘lands made him a rich man. 


Buys in Slack Periods 


APTAIN DOLLAR went into the tim- 

ber business on the Pacific coast, and it 
was out of these operations that his ship- 
ping ventures grew. There was plenty of 
demand for his lumber output but a scarcity 
of ships for delivery. He began buying 
his own schooners. His policy is: “Build 
from small beginnings but-on a firm founda- 
tion.” Wherever possible, his companies 
buy outright the facilities necessary to their 
activities. They own mills, ships, wharves, 
feeder lines, and office buildings in the 
great centers. .When slumps are abroad in 
the land these companies exhibit unusual 
activities. Prices are low then and Cap- 
tain Dollar can always pay cash. In the 
dark days of 1920-21 he bought more ton- 
nage. During slack periods “strengthen 
and consolidate.” 

You remember the disastrous panic of 
1907? How many companies can glance 
back at their records and duplicate the 
entry Captain Dollar made in his diary: 

“Nineteen-hundred-and-seven was a year 
of financial panics, but fortunately we had 
been prepared beforehand, so it did not 
affect our business to any great extent.” 

This beforehandedness has made it pos- 
sible for the Dollar interests to step out 
and buy, not merely ships, but whole fleets 
of ships when they saw opportunities for 
using them profitably. The seven steam- 
ers that went into the round-the-world ser- 
vice were purchased in 1923. 

Counting the liner recently added to the 
round-the-world service, the Dollar inter- 
ests have bought eighteen crack passenger 
steamers from the Government since 1923; 
they total 281,000 net registered tons. This, 
mind you, is in addition to the original 
Dollar freighters. There are about twenty- 
three freight steamers and sailing vessels 
with a deadweight capacity of 133,038 tons. 

It is not possible that one man could 
create such an organization by himself, 
Captain Dollar makes no such claims. He 
gives full credit to Mrs. Dollar (he calls 
her “Mother”) and to his three sons. Stan- 
ley Dollar is his father’s chief. lieutenant in 
the shipping business, Harold Dollar is the 
Far Eastern representative and Melville 
Dollar is in charge of vast lumber interests 
in the northwest. The sons have had 3 
Spartan training, so that there is nothing 
to fear for the future of the business. But 
all who know Captain Dollar hope that 
the astute old gentleman will round out 4 
full hundred years before he lies down to 
take his first real rest. 
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“STEEL 


Another Presenta- | 
tion on GRINDING 
by 
NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER MASS 


‘The rolling mill transforms 
| steel ingots into billets, fashions 
steel rails, armor plates and 
structural steel-and here iv 
the starting point for the thou- 
" sands of labor and time-sav- 
ing machines and the great 
engines of commerce. 








| Snagging. Amid a great 
pyrotechnic display, su- 
perfluous steel.is re-~ 
| moved from castings 
with marvelous speed 
by means of grinding 
wheels and various types 
of grinding machines 


The ponderous steel miil rolls, 

( some AO inches by ISfeet or 

larger and weighing around 

35 tons, are finished to me 

) chanical perfection on giant 

Norton Grinpine Macnines 
over 50 tons in weight 
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Grinding Wheels = Refractories ~Floor 
Cranes oo ect ell So ine scale Tiles 








When writing to Norton Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Depreciation = Destruction 


A motor truck plunges over an em- 
bankment, is wrecked. Destruction 
is complete, immediate, obvious. 
Another truck rounds out its first ten 
thousand miles, is partially worn out. 
Its destruction is piecemeal, hidden, 
but real. 


—_———— 
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The first loss may be protected by in- 
surance. The slower one must be pro- 
tected by depreciation. Both are a 
charge to operations. 

Accurate depreciation allowances can 
be most safely computed on the basis 
of American Appraisals. 
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The American Appraisal Company 


MILWAUKEE 





SERA 


Public Utilities + Industrials + Real Estate Properties «+ 
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The New Business Era 


More real change in business methods, business problems and _ busi- 
ness opportunities has taken place since the Armistice than during 
the twenty-five years that went before it. 


The New Era of Business is being discussed from every angle by 3,000 

business leaders from every section of the country, gathered in Wash- 
ington at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


An accurate, vivid story of this meeting and its discussions will be 
contained in the EXTRA EDITION of Nation's Business, out May 15. 
Nation's Busrness subscribers will receive one copy of the Extra Edition 


free. 


Additional copies to give to your customers, employes, business friends, 
may be secured at actual cost, ten cents each. 


We will address and mail the copies you order at no extra charge. Order now. 








NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 








When writing to Tue American ApprarsaL Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Moving an Army 
in Peace Time 


ULTIPLY by twelve the largest organ. 

ized peace-time trans-oceanic passen. 
ger movement in history; add to it a round 
thousand or so more, and you have some 
idea of what the American Legion’s pilgrim. 
age to France this fall really means. 

It marks the tenth anniversary of the land. 
ing of the A. E. F. in France. The largest 
previous movement of the kind was that of 
the American Bar Association to London 
for its convention in the summer of 1924, 

Thirty thousand World War veterans with 
their families, from a thousand scattered 
points in the United States, will be assem. 
bled in special trains which will carry them 
to seven ports from Montreal to Galveston, 
Twenty-eight specially chartered ships will 
carry them across to four ports of debarka- 
tion—Cherbourg, Le Havre, Boulogne and 
Antwerp—where special trains will take them 
on to Paris, arriving there Saturday and 
Sunday, September 17 and 18. 

These special trains, no two at one time, 
will run at regular intervals throughout two 
days. Thirty-five trains, five hundred pas 
sengers each, will arrive in Paris the first 
day and twenty-five on the second. A huge 
fleet of taxis will run on a fixed schedule to 
fourteen hundred hotels. The Parisian gen- 
darmerie will arrange to keep the stations 
clear of other cars. 


Old Familiar Places 


HE VISITORS are to see Paris, the bat- 

tlefields and the cemeteries. Two hundred 
and fifty tours to other parts of Europe have 
been arranged and special passport and visa 
privileges provided for. Health and accident 
insurance with special features appropriate 
to the tour will be available. 

A month later, these tourists will be re- 
turned to their homes with the same careful 
and detailed plans, worked out far in ad- 
vance. So well has the Legion planned this 
immense undertaking that it began months 
ago to organize savings clubs in six hundred 
banks in various cities so men might finance 
their trip. 

Even the transportation of America’s sol- 
diers overseas during the last war offers no 
precise parallel to the proposed voyage. 
Fifty-four steamers, headed by the Leviathan, 
compose the fleet that will carry them to 
Europe and home again. The largest convoy 
during the war is said to have had only 
seventeen vessels. This fleet displaces over 
a million tons. The entire Shipping 
fleet displaces just a little over one hun 
thousand tons. 

When the French Government’s invitation 
was read at the St. Paul convention in 1924, 
a legionnaire turned to the crowd and said, 
“Fine, but it can’t be done.” The France 
Convention Committee has proved that it 


could be done. And the cost per person. 


will be unusually low. A saving of $128.75 
per person was effected on insurance, luggage, 
steamship and railroad rates, tax on tickets, 
passports and visas. 

The railroads of this country were able to 
give reduced rates because the sailings were 
from seven ports. One port would have 
caused a heavy loss to them in the retum 
of empty passenger cars to their points of 
origin. The railways of various allied coun- 
tries in Europe are offering half fares. 

To move this gigantic group of people to 
France and back on schedule time is a vast 
undertaking, but with modern highly devel 
oped and efficient transportation systems, it 
will no doubt be accomplished as planned. 
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Recent Federal 
Trade Cases 


Copies of the Commission’s complaints, re- 
spondents’ answers, and the Commission’s or- 
ders to “‘cease and desist,” or of dismissal may 
be obtained from the offices of the Editor of 
Narion’s Business, Washington, D. C., without 
charge by reference to the docket numbers. 
Transcripts of testimony may be inspected in 
Washington, or purchased at 25 cents a page 
from the official reporter, whose name is ob- 
tainable from the Commission.—Zditor’s Note. 


HE COMMISSION has ordered two in- 

dividuals trading in furniture as a part- 
nership and a corporation to discontinue the 
use of certain unfair business practices in 
connection with the sale of furniture at re- 
tail. The respondents, according to the Com- 
mission’s findings, have for more than three 
years represented that they were the manu- 
facturers of the furniture in which they dealt 
and that their furniture was being sold to 
the public at manufacturer’s prices when the 
truth is that neither of the respondents has 
ever had any connection with a furniture fac- 
tory and bought their stock as retail dealers 
and sold it at retail prices (Docket 1242). 


HE COMMISSION has directed a Bal- 

timore manufacturer of shoes to discon- 
tinue the use of the term “Tufhide” on shoe 
soles which are composed of material other 
than leather. This use of the term “Tufhide” 
the Commission found to be misleading be- 
cause the purchasing public interprets it to 
mean tough leather, whereas the soles are 
composed chiefly of rubber and carbon black, 
painted and polished to resemble leather. 


HE COMMISSION has dismissed its 

complaint against a New York hosiery 
manufacturing and selling company because 
it has gone out of business. The complaim 
involved certain resale price maintenance 
methods (Docket 1356). 

The complaint against a group of Minne- 
apolis men trading as a company in woolen 
goods was dismissed because they had gone 
out of business. The complaint charged the 
respondents with misrepresenting themselves 
as manufacturers of sweaters, blankets, ho- 
siery, etc., which they sold at retail by mail 
and through agents (Docket 1389). 

The complaint charging a Chicago man 
with misrepresentation of premiums given by 
him for selling his pictures has been dismissed 
because the respondent has gone out of busi- 
ness (Docket 1388). 


NFORMATION on cases dismissed on 

stipulations is given to the public without 
divulging the names of the parties involved. 
Stipulations 31 to 40 involved misbranding by 
& watch-selling house, a paint manufacturer, 
and a dealer in imitation jewelry; misleading 
trade names by a merchandiser of hosiery; 
fictitious price marking by a dealer in imita- 
tion jewelry ; alleged disparagement by an au- 
tomobile dealer of competitors by asserting 
that they sold “assembled” cars; a dealer in 
mattresses for misbranding; a dealer in ho- 
slery and underwear for using the name 
Mills” in its corporate name; a dealer in 
knitted goods for representing himself as a 
manufacturer; and a dealer in stationery for 
using “engraving” in its corporate name. 


Te COMMISSION in Docket 1331 re- 
quires a book agent of Chicago, IIl., to 
cease representing itself as a publisher, rep- 
resenting that it maintains branch offices, in 
ifferent cities, or that its books have been 





endorsed by superintendents of education in | 
more than 24 states, or that its regular price | 
has been greatly reduced. | 
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Minutes 
for DRYING coat of DUCO 


} ke the installation shown above, two Thermodine 
Unit Heaters have reduced drying time to 8 
minutes for 4 coats of Duco. Only 2 minutes per 
coat — more than doubling the capacity of the 
painting rooms of a large auto body Builder, 
The auto bodies, mounted on a conveyor line, trav- 
elling at the rate of 12 ft. per minute from spray- 
ing chamber through tunnel, are thoroughly dried 
by the time they reach the end of the 20 ft. tunnel. 
Complete drying time is 2 minutes per coat. 
Each Thermodine Unit delivers 2000 cubic feet of 
heated air per minute into the tunnel. This passes 
over the bodies and is exhausted by the fan at the 
spray chamber. This simple, economical installa- 
tion practically revolutionizes paint drying. 
The Thermodine Unit Heater consists of the radi- 
ator shown and a motor driven fan. The fan circu- 
lates air through the radiator. It is simple, depend- 
able, economical, easily installed in 30 minutes after 
piping has been completed. Weighs only 125 
unds. The condenser is of patented construction. 
Thermodine Unit Heater is s built to outlast cast iron radiation. 


the great, new development 
for industrial heating. Sus- Whatever your drying problems may be, let Thermo- 





— ey  nrcrey tly ann dine Engineers study them and offer recommenda- 
to working levels where needed. tions. No obligation. Write today for complete facts. 
One Thermodine Unit takes 


the place of 4900 Ibs. ofeast MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
iron radiation. Is built 9 out Heating Division RACINE, WISCONSIN 


stall. Write for complete facts. Branch offices in all large cities. 


_THERMODINE 


UNIT HEATER 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS ( | ) 
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Positive Protection 
for Fine Estates! 


SURING, as it does, your 
lawns against damage from 
vandals, your home against ma- 
licious tresspass, American Wire 
Fence performs an inestimable 
service to estate owners. It gives 
your premises absolute protection, 
at the same time adding a definite 
note of exclusiveness. 


American Wire Fence also is 
long lasting. It is made of durable 
galvanized steel wire woven in a 
mesh of chain link. There are 
other styles of ornamental fencing 
and a variety of distinctive gates 
in the American line. 

Write or ‘phone either our fac- 
tory or our Chicago office for full 
information. No obligation. 
AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 


7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 
Factory: Libertyville, Il. 














AMERICAN 





Manufacturers of Superior Wire Fence for over 25 years 
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An Adventure in Constructive Finance, 
by Carter Glass. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York, 1927. $3. 


Senator Carter Glass, chairman cf the 
House Committee of Banking and Currency 
from 1912 to 1918, the first part of which 
period witnessed the fight for the Federal 
Reserve Act, is eminently qualified to write 
on the history of the Act. 

Of Mr. Glass’ clear, forceful style, our 
readers had an example in the April issue of 
Nation’s Bustness in the article, “The Bat- 
tle for the Banking Bill,” which discussed the 
recent amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

As he states the policy he has carried out 
in the present book: “Not only have the 
facts been exactly stated; but in every case, 
they have been fortified with literal corrobo- 
ration, which cannot be brought into 
question.” 

He tells how his plans to write this story 
were sharply revived by the publication of 
the “Intimate Papers of Colonel House,” 
which in Mr. Glass’ introduction receives a 
vitriolic attack for attributing the paternity 
of the Federal Reserve Act to Col. E. M. 
House instead of to Woodrow Wilson. 

A brief comparison of our banking system 
before and after. the Federal Reserve Act: 

“The national currency was inelastic be- 
cause based on the bonded indebtedness of 
the United States. The ability of the banks 
to meet the currency needs of commerce and 
industry was largely measured by the volume 
of bonds available. And the total was con- 
stantly diminished by reductions in the na- 
tional indebtedness. For half a century we 
banked on the absurd theory that the country 
always needed a volume of currency equal 
to the nation’s bonded indebtedness and at 
no time ever required less, whereas we fre- 
quently did not need as much as was out- 
standing and quite as often required more 
than it was possible to obtain. So, when 
more was needed than could be gotten, 
stringencies resulting in panics would be pre- 
cipitated, to cure which, for the moment, 
clearing-house certificates would unlawfully 
be resorted to as a substitute for bank notes. 
When currency was redundant, when the vol- 
ume was more than required for actual com- 
mercial transactions, instead of taking it 
through the expensive process of retirement, 
it was sent by interior banks to the great 
money centers to be loaned on call for stock 
and commodity gambling. 

“The Federal Reserve Act revolutionized 
this wretched system by providing a reserve 
bank currency based on the sound, liquid 
commercial assets of the country, responsive 
at all times and to the fullest extent to every 
reasonable demand of legitimate business. 
It is issued when needed and retired when 
not required. Based on commercial trans- 
actions, fortified by a large gold cover, with 
the assets of a great banking system behind 
them, as well as the obligations of the gov- 
ernment, federal reserve notes are easily the 
soundest on earth today, being at a premium 
in every foreign money market of the world.” 


Principles of Employment Psychology, 
by Harold Ernest Burtt. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1926. $4. 


Psychology is growing practical. Time was 
when the science was full of metaphysical 
theory. It was not realized that it would 
come right into business. Now it has en- 
tered, trying to cure the human element of 
industrial ills. 

“Every employment manager and every 
foreman is familiar with the occupational 
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On the Business Bookshelf 


misfit—the square peg in the round hole 
The explanation of such misfits is simple. 

Different jobs require for their satisfactory 
performance different mental and motor eq. 
pacities. 

“Individuals differ in mental and motor eg. 
pacity, and *' -: frequently the case that the 
capacitv ne sary for the job and the ea. 
pacity possessed by the person working at 
the job do not correspond. Suppose that 
job requires good memory and that the ap. 
plicants with good memory and with 
memory are available in about equal numbers, 

“A careful survey of almost any large plant 
would reveal many a workman with slow 
reaction time vainly trying to keep up with 
a rapidly operating machine, or a man with 
poor powers of attention attempting to con- 
centrate on a task that is too complex for 
him, or with intelligence too low to 
the problems and make the decisions neces. 
sary in his work. 

“The remedy consists obviously in placing 
a man in a job requiring aptitudes which he 
possesses.” 

The factor of getting men into jobs for 
which they are best fitted has widespread so- 
cial ramifications. “The maladjusted worker 
constitutes a serious social problem. He ig 
apt to be in economic difficulty and even in 
straitened circumstances because, if he is en- 
gaged in work for which he is not qualified, 
he is likely to be penalized in his compen- 
sation.” This factor contributes materially to 
poverty and its accompanying ills. Many 
delinquents or criminals, also, may be ac- 
counted for through economic failures. 

Employment psychology perhaps cannot 
yet, with absolute accuracy, tell the best man 
for the job or the best job for the man— 
perhaps never will—but psychology has be- 
come practical by the study of masses of 
men. 


The Economic Basis of Fair Wages, by 
Jacob D. Cox, Jr. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1926. $3.50. 


An analysis of the difficulties found in the 
struggle between capital and labor. 

The author thinks that distrust and 
suspicion, too often found on both sides in 
industrial dealings, should be replaced by 
fair dealing, mutual confidence and an 
understanding of economic laws by both 
parties so that wage contracts may be made 
to the interest of both parties. 

The author says there is no permanent 
advantage in high wages, nor disadvantage 
in low, because prices rise and decline with 
wages, 


Vivid Spain, by Joe Mitchell Chapple. 
Chapple Publishing Company, Boston, 
1926. 


The author’s own opinion as expressed in 
the foreword: 

“In Spain we discover pleasure in leisurely 
living, romance, poetry, lack of unkind criti 
cism, childlike simplicity, and a hospitality 
which is the noblest attribute of a m 
cent people. : 

“Here is a record of appreciation, not di- 
dactic or profound history peppered with 
footnotes from mystic authorities, or fables 
agreed upon as a psychoanalysis of people— 
but a simple volume with no other purpose 
than to have the reader share the joy of our 
many happy days in Vivid Spain.” f 

Mr. Chapple’s interesting book on Spain 1s 
light, entertaining reading. It is well illus- 
trated by etchings of Levon West and nu- 
merous photographs taken on the trip. 

This story of travel in Spain will be of 


When writing to AmMertcan Wire Fence Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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" eed... Elliott-Fisher has the exclusive flat 
th writing surface and automatic-electric opera- 
th tion. Several jobs can be combined into one. 4 
n- : 
oe Power does what hands once did. 
sp Accuracy... Elliott-Fisher is self-checking. Errors ' 

are reduced to the vanishing point. 
% Dependability . . . Elliott-Fisher is made with 
he utmost care and precision. It is backed by Elliott- 
” Fisher’s thirty-five years’ experience in the account- 
0- ing machine field. 
‘s Let us tell you how Elliott-Fisher can speed up 
in your accounting work without adding a single 
“| mame to your payroll. Write us for details. 
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in weed... Sundstrand is more than an adding machine. 
y Touch a key and Sundstrand performs direct subtrac- 
th tion. Touch another key and you are ready for auto- 
de matic shift multiplication. No mental figuring to be done. 
at Accuracy . .. Sundstrand’s ten-key keyboard means no 
ge columns to locate. Simple one-hand control over all 
th operations is combined with complete visibility. Every 

figure is printed for you with totals in red. 
le. Dependability ... Simple construction and inbuilt rug- 
mn, gedness insure long, dependable service. Sundstrands 
have been in use for over fourteen years. P 
in . . : . 
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This is Mr. Burkert 


NEW bank just opened in prosperous Indian- 
apolis; the most modern equipment through- 
out, sparkling, new and efficient. 


When it came to equipping the ten departments 
of the bank with printed record forms, they called 
in the Baker-Vawter man, and asked him to furnish 
the forms which would assist all departments to 
function with intelligent and accurate promptness. 


The whole system from Administrative Records, 
General Records for general bookkeeping, even to 
Depositors Statements, was synchronized with a 
perfectness of detail, which kept every depart- 
ment’s records complete; instantly available to 
managers and officers. 


Specializing in office and bank systems for nearly 
forty years, it was only natural that the Inland 
Bank and Trust Company of Indianapolis turned 
to Baker-Vawter, as the one institution which 
could, without guesses and experiments, tell them 
exactly what they needed to begin work with full 
and complete records kept of every transaction. 


Prices were exactly the same as though no serv- 
ice had been rendered. It is obvious that any bank 
or office can get from the trained Baker-Vawter 
man a Plus service which is unique and valuable. 


Remember this Plus value. A line to Baker- 
Vawter, Benton Harbor, Michigan, or a telephone 
call to your local Baker-Vawter man will receive 


prompt attention. 
0) 


The new Inland Bank's personnel was recruited largely 
from leading banking houses of Indianapolis. These 
banks Mr. Burkert had helped in many ways for many 
years,and by his ability, knowledge and trustworthiness, 
he has built for himself and his company a good and de- 
served reputation. 

This new bank in its formative period turned auto- 
matically to Mr. Burkert, as the one man who could 
install the most modern record system. 
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particular interest to business men in view 
of the Ibero-American Exposition to be held 
at Seville in October, 1928. 


Industrial and Commercial South Amer. 
ica, by Annie S. Peck. Thomas y, 
Crowell Company, New York, 1927. 
$3.50. 


The author gives information on the eities 
and ports; transportation systems; physical 
characteristics and natural resources; 
cultural products; minerals, and other yitgl 
factors of each of the several countries of 
Sotith America. 

Manufacturers, exporters or any others 
seeking up-to-date information on our nei 
boring continent will find this book usefy) 
The author uses a map of South America as 
the frontispiece of her book. Other 
throughout the book greatly help her e. 
planation of its characteristics. 


How Banks Increase Their Business, by 
G. Prather Knapp. Rand MeNally & 
Company, Chicago, 1926. $5. 


Mr. Knapp was for years in charge of 
publicity for the Mississippi Valley Tyust 
Company of St. Louis. His present book is 
written not only in the light of his two 


decades of banking and bank development, - 


but also from the plans and methods secured 
from bankers in all parts of the country, 

He divides his topic into seven divisions: 
organizing the new business or public rel 
tions department; preparing the bank for in- 
creased business and public recognition; 
service plans in detail; direct personal selling 
of bank service; bank advertising; personal 
activities in public relations management; 
office systems in new business, advertising, 
and publicity management. 

Mr. Knapp devotes five chapters to ad- 
vertising which are even more interesting 
than the remainder of the book. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Accounting—Its Principles and Prob- 
lems, by Henry Rand Hatfield. D. Ap 
pleton and Company, New York, 192. 
$3.50. 

The Babbitt Warren, by C. E. M. Joad 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1927. 

Cooperative Advertising by Competitors, 
by Hugh E. Agnew. Harper & Brother, 
New York, 1926. 

Essentials of Public Speaking, by Warren 
C. DuBois. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1926. $2. 

Extension of Bank Credit, by Earl Bryw 
Schwulst. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1927. $3. 

Factory Management, by Paul M. Atkins 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1926. %. 

Industrial Conflict, by F. W. Ogilvie. Or 
ford University Press, American 
New York, 1926. $0.50. a 

Main Street and Wall Street, by William 
Z. Ripley. Little, Brown and Compaiy, 
Boston, 1927. $2.50. 

Modern Industry, by Ernest L. Bogart and 
Charles E. Landon. Longmans, Greet 
and Co., New York, 1927. $3.75. 

The Organization and Operation of 
partment Stores, by J. Russell Do 
man and John R. Whitaker. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1927. 

Salesmanship, by Charles H. Fermall 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York, 19% 
$4.50. 

Tips for Traveling Salesmen, by Herbet 
N. Casson. B. C. Forbes Publishint 
Co., New York, 1927. $2. 

Veneers and Plywood, by E. Vem 
Knight and Meinred Wulpi. The Ror 
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ald Press, New York, 1927. $6. 
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importance of good valves 


— valves mean safety. Good 
valves mean comfort. Good valves 
mean low plant maintenance. 

A good valve in a fire line contributes 
to safety. And in the matter of com- 
fort, a valve can play a big part in 
keeping plumbing and heating systems 
at their best. 

It is in low upkeep, however, that good 
valves most strikingly prove their over- 
shadowing importance. The right 
choice of valves can assure long 
trouble-free service and put an end 
to frequent repair and costly replace- 
ments. 

The choice is not difficult, for there is 
one safe guide to valve performance— 
the Jenkins ‘‘Diamond” mark and 
Signature on the body of a valve. 
This, to engineers by the hundred 
throughout the country, indicates a 
valve that gives maximum service, not 
merely average service. 

A Jenkins is a valve made from analy- 
ses-proved metals, designed and built 
to provide strength where strength is 


Always 





needed—a valve given a wide margin 
test for safety, and fully guaranteed 
in the service for which it is recom- 
mended. 

The extent of the Jenkins line assures 
the correct valve for the job at hand. 
Genuine Jenkins Valves are furnished 
in bronze and iron in standard, me- 
dium pressure and heavy patterns. 
Jenkins Valves have nation-wide dis- 
tribution, are carried in stock by mill 
supply houses from coast to coast. 
The Sales Engineering Division of 
Jenkins Bros. is at the service of 
architects, engineers, plumbing and 
heating contractors and owners in 
determining the proper valve for any 
service. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street ..........- New York, N.Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue ......... Boston, Mass, 
133 No. Seventh Street ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 


646 Washington Boulevard . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 


Montreal, Canada London, England 


i with the"Diamond” 


enkins \alves 
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| Fig. 651 
Jenkins Standard 
Iron Body Gate 
Valve, flanged 








Fig. 720 
Jenkins Bronze 
Rapid Action Valve 


Jenkins Modulating 
Radiator Valve 




















When writing to Jenxins Bros. please mention 


Nation’s Business 
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The 


American Gas 


Association 


—What it is 
—What it is doing 
for American 

Industry — 


The object of the American Gas 
Association is to promote more 
and better ways of utilizing gas; 


—to assist the industries of 
America (and the age wl asa 
whole) in deriving to the full- 
est the numerous 
inherent in gas; 

—to advance to the highest effi- 
ciency, methods of gas manu- 
facture, distribution and util- 
ization; 

—to collect and disseminate in- 
formation on these subjects. 


The American Gas Association was 

organized in 1918—and consolidated 
with the American Gas Institute, 
and the National Commercial Gas 
Association. 


The membership includes 551 Gas 
Companies, 21 Holdi ee ene 
428 Manufacturers 

appliances, and 3,444 gear 
memberships. Its activities and 
interests extend to every state in 
the Union. 


The sales of gas for the year 1926, 
+ agg reported to the American 

Gas Association, amounted to 38 
billion cubic feet more than the 
amount sold in 1925. This is twice 
the increase in 1925 over 1924— 
making a total increase of 40% in 
the last five years. 


_ gees oy 8 in the use 
of gas y due to the growing 
demands from industrial customers. 
The American Gas Association has 
recently appropriated half a million 
dollars for research work and de- 
velopment of the industrial gas 
i iness. 

Write to the American Gas Asso- 
ciation for information on what 
gas is doing for others in your line 
of business. 





American Gas Association 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 





YOU CAN DO IT 
BETTER WITH GAS 
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The Dollar Side of the Picture 


By Harry Van TINE 


Director, Washington Bureau, International Newsreel Corporation 





Here are a few of the celebrities often photographed in the last decade 


that reflects the day’s events, the 

truthful reporter, where action speaks 
louder than words. Practically all news 
photographs have some degree of financial 
value. About once a year a particular 
picture will bring thousands of dollars. 
Perhaps but a few dozen ‘prints will be 
made from one negative, or perhaps a few 
thousands. It all depends on the picture. 

A picture is not at once filed away after 
its first appearance as news. It has many 
roads to travel after its display on the 
front page or rotogravure section of 
newspapers. To feature editors, Sunday 
editors, news syndicates, magazine editors, 
weekly service bureaus, foreign news agen- 
cies, window display advertising companies, 
and direct commercial sales departments 
the photograph firms will mail, rush, carry, 
and export a scene to the ends of the earth. 

Sometimes a feature picture will be pub- 
lished more widely than a news view. Holi- 
day stunts, birthday anniversaries, and 
theatrical publicity pictures have regis- 
tered high sales with all photographic firms. 

Recently a New York news photo service 
corporation took from its files a picture 
showing an Orientater used in the training 
of aviators. Although this subject was 
originally used about seven years ago, over 
fifty magazines and newspapers used the 
picture in almost every section of the world. 

Carefully trained employes are con- 
tinually reading the papers and magazines 
for stories of picture value. An article 
about the Orientater still being used to 
train American flyers brought the old pic- 
ture from the files or “morgue” to be 
“turned over” again for several hundred 
dollars more. 

The popularity of pictures rests with the 
public. They like certain kinds, chiefly 
those displaying action. Pictures of people 
running, objects moving rapidly, planes fly- 
ing, autos dashing madly here and there, 


4k NEWS photograph is the mirror 


fires raging, tornadoes ripping and tearing 
through the cities—in fact, anything that 
displays life in swift motion. 

Stark picturizations of disasters have a 
constant demand. At times many lives 
have been lost, but the more casualties the 
better the sale of the pictures. No matter 
how serious, sad or scandalous the story, 
pictures that illustrate the disaster are in 
greater demand than the ordinary run, 


A Prominent Gynander 


N THE early nineties before the pictorial 

news pages were in vogue, persons of 
prominence were the best sellers. Dr 
Mary Walker, the only woman allowed to 
wear man’s attire in public, was always 
good news. She had special permission 
from Congress to dress in man’s attire and 
served in the Medical Corps during the 
Civil War. She later lectured on Woman's 
Rights in New York City. Dr. Walker 
died about ten years ago. 

“Billy” Sunday was another early subject 
for the news camera, and later the Prince 
of Wales crowded many others of prom- 
inence off the front pages. Even today 
his photograph is one of the best sellers. 
Our Presidents have always been considered 
the most photographed men in the country. 
Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, and now Coolidge 
have broken records for pictorial space i 
the daily papers. President Wilson was 
photographed but infrequently. 

Not always does a firm pay for pictures. 
Sometimes the person photographed 
pay for having his picture taken. Am 
amusing incident happened at the White 
House some years ago when a picturesque 
Congressmen from one of the Southem 
states paid a hundred dollars. for a pit 
ture of himself standing in the door 0 
the Executive Office. He said it was to wi 
a bet back home. His state chairman 
claimed he had been cast off by his party 
and would not be allowed to enter the 


When writing to Amentcan Gas Assoctation please mention Nation’s Business 
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our producing partner 
machinery--- 


-15 tt genious? 


NGENUITY is a trait that one does 
not ordinarily demand of a business 
associate. To find that quality in a 
mere machine, a-cold inanimate thing 
of steel and brass and aluminum, is to 
find the very attribute which makes 
the machine mightier 
than man. 


Hereisan AMF prod- 
uct of such ingenuity 
that its cleverness sur- 
passes the human eye. 
It will actually separ- 
ate the various shades 
of color in the wrap- 
pers of cigars, sorting 
automatically and pre- 
cisely up to ten shades 
of tobacco brown. 


When writing to Amertcan Macuine & Founpry 





Automatic Machinery for Feeding, 
Filling, 
Wrapping, 
Photo-Composing, and for all 
branches of Tobacco manufacture. 
Also Inda, the PerfectedCasein Solid 


@) Automatic Machinery@) 


Weighing, 
Sealing, 


This is of value to the cigar maker in 
that it simplifies his problem of pack- 
ing cigars of the same shade in each 
box. When done by eye alone, great 
skill is required and repeated handling. 
When done by machine no skill on the 
part of the operator is needed. 


This machine may be adapted to 
many other shade detecting problems. 
Its ingenuity is almost without limit. 


AMF preducing partners are prov- 
ing their value in many varied lines of 
industry. Perhaps 
some one of them can 
help you materially. 
Let us discuss it with 
you. 


American Machine 
& Foundry Company, 
5502-5524 Second 
Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. London, 
England; Alexandria, 
Egypt; Shanghai, 
China. 


Packaging, 
Pumping, 


Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Mayflower 





Home of Leaders in 


Statecraft, Diplomacy, 
Finance and Seder 











Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 
~__ Four Short Blocks 
. from 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


on 











N Giibdcricus Avenue at L Street y 
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has its industrial center. 


In the West . . . it’s Oakland. This 
city has every natural advantage for 
manufadturers . . . location, transpor- 
tation, raw materials, labor, climate. 

Oakland is the predominant choice 
~~ sssen=a for Western branch- 
fa&tories and ware- 


houses. 
Ask us for intimate, 
detailed information. 
Your inquiries will 
o ; be regarded as confi- 
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When writing to Tun Mayrrower and Tue Oax.ann Bank please mention Nation’s Business 
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White House grounds. He wanted the pic- 
ture for proof of his visit. Several photog- 
raphers made the picture, for it is not often 
such large sums are paid for a single 
snapshot. 

Big events in the day’s news mean big 
pictures, more pictures and better pictures. 
Editors pay more for better pictures of 
unusual events and pay more for first and 
exclusive pictures of these happenings. The 
International Newsreel Corporation of New 
York City holds what may be the record 
for the price paid to obtain first and exclu- 
sive scenes of a great world event. It paid 
$2,500 for the earliest pictures it could 
get of the Florida tornado. These were 
used throughout the world, and London 
alone paid over $1,200 for their use. 

Probably the highest price ever paid by 
any newspaper for a single photograph was 
$2,500 for the sinking of the German 
cruiser Blucher. It was a most remarkable 
picture showing the crew hanging and 
scrambling over the side of the big ship 
as she rolled over before sinking, showing 
men no longer able to remain on the slimy 
bottom, dropping off as their strength 
failed, fighting desperately for a chance 
to save themselves from drowning in the 
icy waters. Once more a disaster scene 
had a tremendous dollar value. 

During the Civil War, Mathew Brady 
made pictures of interesting scenes in the 
Union Army camps, He was ‘the fore- 
runner of the present picture-service firms. 
President Lincoln visiting the troops, views 
about the nation’s capital and the like were 
Brady’s subjects. He later sold his collec- 
tion to the Government for $27,000. These 
negatives were placed in the War Depart- 
ment Library and later moved to the Signal 
Corps section. The corps frequently re- 
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ceives an order from some publisher who 
wishes to-illustrate a civil war story. 

An interesting incident that illustrates 
the character of news photograph service 
might be in order. A picture corporation 
in New York paid several thousand dollars 
t. land the first pictures of the famous 
Dempsey-Carpentier prize fight in England 
and France. An expert photographer wag 
to cover the fight for the foreign bureaus 
of the picture corporation. To accomplish 
this, it was first necessary to delay the 
sailing of a certain ocean liner. It took 
money to do this, but the boat left her pier 
two hours later than scheduled. 


Delivering the Pictures 


pdb the knockout, the photographer 
left the ringside with what he hoped 
were six good “shots” that would tell the 
story in real news value. Placing his plates 
in an airtight can, he mounted a special 
detailed motor-cycle, drove twenty blocks 
to a waiting speed boat that dashed across 
the Hudson River to a waiting sea plane, 

Leaving the water for the air, he landed 
off Montauk Point, handed the package to 
a fellow employe on a waiting tugboat, who 
in turn passed the plates to the captain of 
the liner by means of a dangling rope. 
Then the photographer waited.a week for 
news from the London office. The six pic- 
tures were excellent, and the records show 
that sales amounting to over $6,000 were 
made to newspapers and magazines in 
Europe. 

It was a gamble, as nearly $2,000 had 
been spent in engineering the stunt, and if 
the plates had been smashed or fogged, 
the firm would have lost. In this case it 
happened to be just another story of the 
dollar side of the picture. 








Government and New Zealand 
By I. K. Russeuu 








RS. LEILA M. BLOMFIELD was born 

in New Zealand where the government 
runs most everything and runs it in a way 
that magazine writers of fifteen years ago 
declared was “ideal.” Mrs. Blomfield grew 
up in the midst of such things—getting free 
rides on the government railroad to school, 
and there learning that New Zealand was a 
sort of beacon light to the Anglo-Saxon 
nations, 

She quickly absorbed the idea that no- 
where else in the world did they do things 
so well as in her native land. She decided 
to come to America to lecture about it. She 
did so—and took an American railroad ride 
across the continent. 

Once again back home things did not look 
so well. Instead of steam-heated cars, she 
now noticed the cold. 

It was a government-owned railroad and 
it has rules. One of them was that the con- 
ductor must call for her ticket and look it 
over after every single station stop. When 
he came around for the sixth time in a ride 
of a few hours, she lost her patience. 

“T say,” she asked, “couldn’t I give you 
that ticket and then you can look at it every 
little while, every time you like, and I can 
have a bit of a nap unmolested?” 

It was a new impertinence for New Zea- 
land. The conductor was a government offi- 


“Madam,” he gasped, “you must be 
from the States.” But the New Zealand 
lady only smiled—a wan, tired smile. “No, 
she explained, “I am from New Zealand, but 
I have been to the States.” 

She found it utterly impossible to impress 
the government functionary with the ticket 
punch that the accommodation of a passen- 
ger ought to count for the least thing against 
a government rule. 

The government-operated electrical plants 
took on a new glamor to her, too, for she 
noticed that she paid 18 cents a kilowatt 
hour there and at the end of the year got a 
tax notice for any deficit at the central sta- 
tion, this quite regardless of whether she had 
used any of the electricity or not. These 
hordes of government people riding free on 
the railroads took on a new color, too; she 
realized she paid for that in her tax bill. | 

Well, Mrs. Blomfield is now back m 
America, still lecturing about the glories 
of New Zealand—but with reservations. One 
of them concerns her pictures of that fair 
land. The government proposed to equip her 
with a set over three years ago, They are 
still on their way: she is learning about red 
tape, and also that on a close-up the “ex- 
ploitive American corporation” doesn’t look 
so destructively fierce as it seemed when she 
viewed it from afar. 
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...when Waste rides your 
horsepower 


ARD and high he rides, this reck- of this loss on its books today. 


less raider. It’s Waste—the scourge Preventing such losses for shrewd 

of Industry. industrialists has become an industry in 
Devil-may-care methods of driving __ itself—the business of Johns-Manville. 
horsepower through the power plants Through Asbestos — packings, in- 
of America, are responsible for stagger- _—_ sulations, refractories, etc. — Johns- 
ing fuel losses—millions of tons of coal Manville is making new standards of 
annually. plant efficiency possible 


and keeping horse- 
power from the treach- 
erous reach of Waste. 


Almost every individ- 
ual plant in the coun- 
try carries some share 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 


SAVES HORSEPOWER 


MADISON AVENUE AT 41st STREET. NEW YORK ~@ BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIFS 7 FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., TORONTO 


When writing to Jouns-Manyite, please mention Nation's Business 
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Use a 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER & RECORDER 


Save (srames 


MONEY 
The Multipost releases, moistens, 


cuts off, affixes and records each 
stamp in one operation. Keeps 
stamps in rolls in one safe place. 
Prevents loss. and spoilage. Dis- 
courages misuse of stamps and 
makes accounting for them prac- 
ticable. 

Pree trial in your own office will prove its 
many advantages and economies to you. 
Representatives in all large cities. Ask 
your Stationer or mail coupon for free trial, 
or for l 1owing poe-ibilities of im- 
portant savings in 4 


SSRRCRERS ESTES ESBS seks 
= Multipost Co., Dept. D-5, Rochester, N.Y. § 
7 0 Send Multipost on free trial ® 
' CO Send booklet a 
4 (check your preference) 4 
QS 2 
OD. Set aetna ace cesnsco--peyneaii » 
4 Address ___--- te Comm neon se fama dips ateatbestenns 2st > 
BSSER SR RSS SSBESR ERE EES Se 














The logical location for Southern 
Industries. Four radiating trunk 
line railroads, eight steamship 
lines in world commerce, eco- 
nomical electric power, abundant 
labor, mild climate, pure water, 
living conditions ideal. Many 
available factory sites on deep 
water or inland. 

The place for you to locate. 
For information and booklet address 

TOURIST AND CONVENTION 

BUREAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMER 
Charleston, S. C. 





Trdg 


When writing to Muurrpost Co. and Cuarteston Cuamper or Commence please mention Nation’s Business 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


By Raymond C. Willoughby 


} UXURY may not yet have reached its 
ultimate zenith, but plans for a 38- 
story apartment hotel in New York put it 
559 feet on the way. In the catalog of 
opulent charms are bronze vestibule doors, 
black-and-white marble staircases and bath- 
rooms, and shower compartments of plate 
glass. And for introduction to all the su- 
perlatives of this $10,000,000 splendor are 
gold-plated door knobs. Even with the in- 
dicated opportunity to win. the Gilbertian 
regard for polishing up “the handle of the 
big front door,” none of the richlings in 
this hundred-family palace is likely to 
choose that way of getting up in the world. 
For rising in their affluent atmosphere, the 
proprieties would seem to require nothing 
less than platinum elevators. 


_—o seasonal industry is brought 
to light with the announcement of the 
National Lime Association that “springtime 
is whitewashing time.” If the association 
hews to that line because of its lyric qual- 
ity, it. will get only a fourth of its natural 
market. All the other seasons will provide 
prospects for whitewash so long as practical 
politics is not~adjourned. 


ARTORIAL clinics disclose that the 
fancies of tailors and dressmakers have 
turned to thoughts of the summer and au- 
tumn modes. New models in coats and 
frocks sponsored by the Art Fashion League 
of America pass the word that the old- 
fashioned girl is coming back—at least the 
frills, fine plaits, and bows seem a style 
note from an earlier and more restful age. 
For contrast with the promised revival of 
an older fashion are the trousers of silk, 
satin, or lace to be worn under evening or 
dinner gowns—a sort of under exposure of 
the “two-pants suit” platform for men. 
The motif in the new togs for collegians 
and those who ape them suggests that the 
tailors have been caught in the ground 
swell of the “slow club” movement. By 





their edict flaming youth is doomed to 
smoulder next fall in Oxford gray—in sack 
coats and ashes, as it were. Lighter shades 
will, of course, prevail during the fair and 
warmer season. To top off the young idea 
bowlers are to help haberdashers make 
every day a derby day. 

With youth so well served, oldsters could 
give more afternoons of golf to seeing that 
vestward the course of prosperity does not 
make its way. 


ELL-INTENTIONED as all the sug- 
gestions for “Dutch-treat” courting 
may be, they give no present promise of 
uprooting custom. Even though the in- 


comes of ‘young women may exceed those 
of their boy friends, usage is likely to over- 
rule available assets in determining that it 
is not the woman who pays and pays. The 
economics that would put “dates” on a 
strictly fifty-fifty basis would fairly deserve 
youth’s approval of Carlyle’s low estimate 
of the science. But how appraise the un- 
worldly confidence of the wistful vision- 
aries who profess to see “gold diggers” con- 
verted to gold-diggers-up? 


BELIEF that asbestos curtains were in- 
tended to protect audiences from in- 
cendiary revelations on the stage is in a 
way of confirmation by the original glorifier 
of the American girl. Florenz Ziegfeld’s 
declaration that he is “ashamed to be in 
the revue business .with all this going. on,” 








and is “going to get out” voices his alarm 
at the specter of state censorship. Most 
of the “goings on” are directly traceable 
to the progressive goings off of drapery 
for the ladies of the chorus, though the 
drama is not above contriving situations to 
make news of the nude and literature of 
legs. 

A more substantial fame clothed the old- 
time burlesque show, for its buxom belles 
put their understanding to the suggestion 
of costume balls rather than clinics. If 
they contributed to the fleshpots, they also 
did reverence to the fleshlings. Now, if it 
is as bad as Mr. Ziegfeld makes out, “the 
revues have gone too far.” So the show 
business progresses. Not so many years 
ago another observer wrote, “Just when 
everybody thinks the world is getting bet- 
ter, along comes the Follies and gives an 
extra matinee.” 


B* REPORT of the American Chemical 
Society, the output of perfumes and 
toilet preparations in the United States has 
multiplied six times in the last ten years. 
For reason the society gives “the much 
greater addiction of girls and women to 
cosmietics of all kinds than before the World 
War’—a prima facie application of our 
paint makers’ credo, “Save the surface and 
you save all.” 


USINESSLIKE, if a bit ungallant, is 

the shoe trade’s discovery that women’s 
feet are growing larger. Of several hun- 
dred New York girls invited to qualify as 
models for a shoe style show “not more 
than a dozen were found to possess a truly 
representative 4-B foot”—the standard 
sample size. Wider search might turn up 
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Improved Lighting Allows Easier 
Inspection in Congoleum Plant 


results from the new lighting installation in “We feel that the results obtained under this new 
the Asbestos, Maryland, plant are very satisfactory. lighting system have more than paid for the cost of 
The illumination is uniform instead of being spotty installation.” —-Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
and glaring, and the building presents a more favor- Over 15,000 factories which changed their lighting 
able appearance. The improved system brought about last year have obtained the same satisfactory results 
little or no noticeable increase in our lightingexpense. in working conditions. 



















Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., im- 
proved the lighting of the As- 
bestos, Maryland, plant on the 
recommendations of the IIlu- 
mination Engineers of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore. Forty other fac- 
tories in Baltimore brought 
their lighting up to prop- 

er standards through the 
recommendations of this 
electric company. 







You, too, can improve lighting conditions in 
your factory. Without cost, your local electric 
light company will gladly show you how, 


Industrial 
Lighting 
Fact No. 7 





Industrial Lighting Committee, National Electric Light Association 
29 West 39th St., New York 
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What we do for Banks, 


Investors need even more 


—building up for them a suitable 
Structure of Investment 


make a study of investment. it is their 
business to know securities. And still many of 
them ask us periodically to help them review 
their bond holdings. They want the benefit of a wider 
knowledge and experience than their own. Changes 
can often be suggested, to improve the yield or 
strengthen the security. 


The average investor needs such service even more. 
He has less experience, is more dependent upon com- 
petent outside assistance when investing.or reinvesting 
his funds. 

Investors, large or small, are cordially invited to bring 
to us any investment problem they may have. Pains- 
taking attention is given to the small investor. Unusual 
resources are available for the large one—including a 
varied supply of maturities and types of bonds which 
may be needed to properly diversify an extensive list 
of holdings. 


You can easily test how useful this service may be to you 

by submitting some investment problem for our advice; 

 # you wish, state your requirements and circumstances 

and ask for concrete suggestions as to the best use of funds 
you have available for bond investment. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St, 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST.LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


319 North 4th St, 85 Devonshire St. 4725 East Water St. 608 Second Ave.,S. 























U. 8. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Retailers Can Meet the New Competition 


by Sane to use some of the suggestions offered in the following four pamphlets 
scr the Domestic Distribution Department of the United States Chamber 
of ce: 


1. Group Efforts by Merchants for Promoting Trade. 
2. Merchants” Institutes. 

3. Educational Courses for Retail Sales People. 

4. Special Sales Events. 


The price is 15 cents for Number 1, and 10 cents for each of the otners—or 40 


cents for the set. 


Department of Domestic Distribution 
Washington, D. C. 
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smaller feet, though the temper of this ace 


tive age is against that success. For wo. 
men’s understanding is broadened in the 
letter, as well as in the spirit of i 
tennis playing, golfing, and window 
ping. If the revelations of comparatiye 
magnitudes be odious to women, shoe deal- 
ers could observe the ethics and the esthet. 
ics of their business just as well by keepj 
their services confidential, as doctors do. 
But was it not written that “All the angels 
have big feet’? 


ie IS only fair to Chicago to explain that 
the headline “Chicago progress ealls for 
the best oiling and greasing service in the 
world” relates to motors rather than to 
politics. Advertisements of the service 
make “greasing palaces” of a chain of sta. 
tions. Perhaps the operating company 
finds profit in refining words, as well as ja 
refining oil. 


ee consumption of paper in this 
country has now got up te 200 
pounds per capita—‘twice the requirement 
of an Englishman, five times that of a 
German, twelve times that of a Japanese, 


$}and sixteen times the Russian’s paper m- 


tion,” explains the Atherican Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

No great probing of consumption totals 
is needed to find the works of the associa- 
tion members in thinking up new ways for 
Americans to use paper. But other sources 
are no less fruitful of evidence that this is 
the age of paper and ours a clerical eiviliza- 
tion. On record is the official statement 
that last year the Government Printing 
Office published 59,251,786 copies of reports 
and documents for departments and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Government, 


@ | Congress not included. 


There is a figure to gladden the hearts 
of the paper trade, a total round and ro 
tund enough to warm the cold blood of 
statisticians. Fifty-nine million copies: 
What interplanetary space they would span 
end to end! What heaven-hitting height 
piled one on another! What twisting tent- 
ous queues, spun how many times around 
this throbbing globe! What tonnages ol 
type! What Stygian seas of ink! What 
an enormous property for a snow scene! 
What a litter for minds already cluttered! 
Surely the paper trade is in league with the 
printer’s devil. 


O A GOOD many persons there was 0 

news in a clothier association’s finding 
of “the average Illinoisan’s aversion t 
wearing a stick.” For some time the 
has been fairly widespread that Illinoisans 
carried something more lethal than a § 
of malacca. From a business point of view, 
the “aversion” seems to invite profita 
missionary service. One of the clothiers 
raises only the condition that twenty-five 
men be planted in the lobby of each € 
cago hotel to his guaranty that “in no time 
you would have an unprecedented run 0B 
them in the retail stores.” 

Prophetic words, perhaps, though to such 
a run “unprecedented” seems to givé 
mild a meaning. Neither a hotel lobby nd 
a store aisle would stand for long the wear 
and tear of an old-time collegiate cane Tus 
Heads, as well as shillalahs, were broken 


When writing to Hauser, Stuart & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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those undergraduate Donnybrooks. And i! | (W747EN POWERS HANDLES YOUR EXPENSE ACCOUNTING 


a ui 
_ Ilinoisans should take their canes as seri- | 
m ously as they do their elections, demand | 
z for night sticks might easily exceed demand | 
)- for walking sticks. 
f 
: ALING “Babe” Ruth into court for 
t. jnviting children to appear on the 
@ with him does no service to the pre- 
0. yention of child labor, and more to the 
ls negative, it puts the evangels of that cause 
in a way of apologetic explanations. The 
geal that sees harmful “labor” in stunts 





it that won autographed baseballs for a group 
ir of hero-worshipping boys is out of tune 








d with the young hearts it pretends to cher- 
ish. Social. progress through child labor 
s legislation is not to be attained without the 








r sympathetic understanding that “boys will 

mr be boys.” 

8S 

is OUSEWIVES and hotel chefs, racked 

A from meal to meal by the old question 

it of what to serve, may gain a respite with 

ig the use of coal tar colors to give novelty to 

ts familiar food. Of course, only dyes free 

e from impurities and proved harmless are F 7 | h ds 
t, aia by the United States Bureau of rom ese (ar 


Chemistry in its administration of the Fed- 


S| cif Food and Drugs Act, but several hues Your Accountant Gives You Expense Figures 


a see ier a . 

f are now on the permitted list, with a new While They Are Hot 

. green under consideration. The possibili- 

te “tre. t “~y Se co And this is how it is accomplished. cards does not end here. By this same 

eat an rin a e : . P : 

it oni ics. wedi. Schio. tonne. Aen From the vendors’ audited invoices method an expense ledger is created and 

- | who would not take thought of his stomach} Powers cards are prepared, establishing a mechanical distribution made to various 

. at sight of a green roast of beef, or pink| the media from which the accounts pay- expense accounts on time. 

ss October ale? With the perfection of culi-| able register, the cash disbursements regis) | Powers Mechanical Accounting not 

nary chromatics only the color blind would ser bind Une etecunes caniibe cond Gil eer h f | had 

! | need to go hungry, for even the most jaded € accounts paya ial balance _ only reduces the cost of manual methods, 

d palate could feast to satiety through the| ate automatically and mechanically pro- not only facilitates an accurate and uni- 
eye. duced. These records are ADAPTATIONS form handling of the 


in printed form showing Powers equipment isin general usewher- details of payment, but 
ever such work as this is done: “ ‘ 

names as well as figures. General Accounting—PayrollandLabor produces the resulting 
Distribution— Material and Stores 


N° ONE is likely to contend against the 


pronunciamento of the Federal Chil- : : 
dren’s Bureau that “all babies have a right; Atranged by names, the —Record—Sales and Profit Analysis— records immediately. We 
ge . i! Insurance Accounting and Siatistics — 
to their ‘place in the sun’ in order to be| cards become the ac- Public, Utilities Accounting — Census would be pleased to tell 
: : and other tistics — ey ‘ 
assured of normal growth.” But there is| counts payable ledger. Transportation Accounting—Chain you about it in bulletin 
reasonable wonder whether over-exposure| “Bur the use of these Susana snandei"ameer Fes fren, 
6 e 
in infancy could account for the great num- a amine te 


ber of adult sun-dodgers. 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORPORATION 


‘THROUGH its distribution of a series of 374 Broadway, New York City 
_* textbooks, the State Bank of Chicago 7 
is presenting “a fiscal program for depos- 
itors which guarantees financial success if 
followed and promises to revolutionize 
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bank promotion methods.” Certainly the REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES| 


bank’s purpose is well taken, and plausible 
enough is the promise of its fulfilment. To 
an age that exalts the wonders of stand- 
ardization, there could be nothing presump- 


— mnting to rule prosperity by ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
n L 
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POWERS PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 


When writing to Powers Accounting Macuine Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Long 
GREEN 


ae 


_ BLUE? 


Uncle Sam’s greenbacks—our beloved 
“long green”’—are the prettiest money 
in the world; and mighty handy to have 
about. 

The only trouble with them is that they 
are so hard to get, and harder to keep. 


Harder to keep! So many people want 
them. Want yours-—all they can get of 
them. Sometimes you get full value 
for them; or you get nothing—you lose 
them; or, as often happens these days, 
they are stolen from you. In either case 
your “long green”’ money is gone forever. 
And right here is where the “sky blue’”’ 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
have the advantage for everyday use over 
Uncle Sam’s “long green.” 

If you lose your American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques, or they are stolen, you are 
not the loser. If your Cheques have not 





been countersigned by or exchanged 
for value, the American ess Company 
makes good your loss. 


And it costs only 75 cents to change $100 
of your “long green’”’ money (which is 
just as useful to anyone as to you) into 
“sky blue’ American Express velers 
Cheques (which are yours and yours only. 
no matter what happens). 

Sample them. Try them out. Compare 
them with greenbacks. Buy two or three 
ten or twenty dollar American Express 
Travelers Cheques. Carry them in your 
pocket instead of greenbacks—and note 
the difference. 

The ‘‘sky blues”’ will give you an unbe- 
lievable sense of comfort in the knowledge 
that your money is always safe. The 
more money you in American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques, the greater the 
comfort. 

And be sure your Travelers Cheques are 
“SKY BLUE.” ~ 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 
CAN EXPRESS AND AMERI 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 


CAN 
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~ Business Views in Review 
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| reasonable. 








| traffie for two... . 





By Rosert L. Barnes 


RESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY of. 


Yale, writing in the Yale Review on the 
“Principles and Methods of Rate Regula- 
tion,” develops seven principles, “proved by 
experience and ignored by governments at 
their peril,” for rate regulation. He says: 

“Everybody agrees that rates should be 
But what is a reasonable rate 
and how shall we go to work to secure it? 
To people who use the term unthinkingly a 
reasonable rate means a low rate. But this 
view is altogether too one-sided. 

“A reasonable rate is one which can be 
justified on the grounds of public policy. It 
must not be so high as to place an unfair 
burden on the people who require the ser- 
vice, nor so low as to inflict an unfair dis- 
ability on the people that render it. 

“But this does not get us very far. It sim- 
ply amounts to saying that you have to look 
at the question from two ends and not from 
one. To answer these questions we must 
have a theory of value to start from. Until 
we have formed such a theory and are pre- 
pared to defend it on grounds of public policy, 
any scheme of rate regulation will be a mere 
makeshift.” 

President Hadley then goes on to sketch 
the historical development of the theories of 
value. Though Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations” was well received and seemed to 
meet with favor, it did not solve the prob- 
lem. The prosperity that was coincident 
with Smith’s “laissez faire” and therefore won 
the theory wide acceptance was the very 
thing that “made it difficult to apply the idea 
of free competition in practice.” 


How Treat a Natural Monopoly? 


USINESS units grew larger and made im- 
possible free competition in the ol seise 


| of the word. “This was particularly true of 
| railroads and of public utility corporations in 


general. There were many sections which 
could support one railroad in reasonable pros- 
perity, but which could not furnish enough 
What was to be done to 
secure fair rates in cases like these?” 

The first idea of government was to secure 
competition at any price, either subsidy or 
governmental operation. But these efforts 
met with but secant success. The risks for 
financiers were too great; “the waste of na- 
tional capital in working two competing 
plants at half capacity was too large.” 

In the middle part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a favorite idea for controlling rates was 
the limitation of profit but this was positively 
harmful. 

The more progressive an industry is in its 
character and methods, the worse does the 
public suffer from any attempt to limit its 
owners to a fixed rate of profit. For each in- 
troduction of new methods of operation is an 
experiment; and no one knows in advance 
whether an experiment will turn out well. 
If the Government says to a company, “If 
you succeed, you are limited to a normal 
rate of profit; if you fail, your shareholders 
must stand the loss”—it is obvious that the 
experiment will not be made at all. 

The country that limits rates to “a fair 
return on prudently invested capital” dis- 
courages just the sort of industrial enterprise 
which is the most effective means of lowering 
public service charges and keeping the na- 
tion in the forefront of progress. 

To the proponents of government owner- 
ship, President Hadley says it won't work. 

“Because governments, constituted to pre- 
serve public safety and public order and de- 
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termine general lines of social policy, are not - 
well adapted to develop large business enter. 
prises. It may be that we shall some day 
learn to organize our governments in such 4 
way that they can handle progressive business 
economically; but: we are very far from hay. 
ing reached that goal. This is not because 
government agencies are dishonest; it jg 
chiefly because they are slow. 

“On’ the whole, there has been very strong 
evidence that you get lower charges and 
lower rates by leaving the initiative in rate. 
making to private companies which are try- 
ing to get whatever profit they can, than by 
limiting them to a rate of return fixed ip 
advance or by taking the initiative out of 
their hands.” 

This does not mean that the system of 
private management has been free from 
abuses, for it has often been necessary for 
governmental agencies to intervene to pre- 
vent discriminations and unfairness. But as 
far as the general level of rates is concerned 
it has usually proved best to give private 
companies much freedom. 

“When there is a large permanent invest- 
ment and a large overhead, the interests of 
the companies which want to develop busi- 
ness and the interests of the public which 
wants abundant service by the newest 
methods are not far apart. This underlying 
harmony of interests between the two parties 
is not due to competition, nor dependent 
upon it. Competition simply compels people 
to see it sooner and apply its consequencies 
more impartially than they might otherwise 
do.” 

When the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was first formed its purpose was broad. 
It dealt with general principles and was a 
leader of public opinion, but as time went on 
its purpose altered and it became merely 
the hearer of complaints. - “Their time was 
so occupied by the adjudication of cases that 
they had little chance to look at larger 
questions.” 


Popular Opinions of Utilities 


(eo industries have not fared so badly. 
“The leading electric men in the United 
States have known how to avoid some of 
the difficulties into which the railroads have 
fallen. . Yet even in the electric indus 
tries, matters are not wholly satisfactory. A 
large part of the voters still think that the 
way to get low rates is to limit the profit of 
successful enterprises. Politicians find it easier 
to concur in a widespread popular error than 
to decide for themselves what will prove best 
in the long run.” 

President Hadley states these principles a8 
a basis for rate making: (3 

“1. Rate regulation must be considered 
from producers’ and consumers’ points of 
view. 

“2 If scarcity has made the price high, let 
capital have sufficient freedom to remove that 
scarcity. 

“3. Permanent reduction of price is evel 
surer to follow when we have large units 
capital invested for the large unit must make 
sales to cover its overhead and can profitably 
reduce rates to this end. : 

“4. Progressive industries depend for their 
success upon rendering increased service at 
lower unit cost. 

“5. Reducing rates to cost permitting only 
normal profit without allowance for risk, pre 
vents the introduction of modern improve 
ments and thereby defeats its own ends. 

“§. Historical cost as a basis for rate make 
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Which Does More Work in a Day? 


—the girl who has to walk back and forth and 
stoop over to find a card — 


or the girl who sits in a comfortable working 
position, with every account within reach? 


Concerns of every type and size find that their business records can be kept 
more accurately, at lower cost, and with less fatigue for the operator, if they 
use BROOKS VISUALIZERS. Here are some of the reasons: 


Every Sheet Visible— Book opens Automatic Shift — Makes space 5 No Change in Your System — 

by tab to right series of over- anywhere for new record shect ‘or Adaptable to any type of record. 
lapping sheets. The name, subject or closes space after removal without dis- Both books and sheets can be furnished 
number of each sheet is immediately turbing others. So easy that hook is ia various dimensions to meet any par- 
seen. always kept up-to-date. ticular requirement. 


2 Ready for Instant Use — No 4 Flat Opening — On account of 6 Threefold Saving — No expensive 
walking to and from cabinets or hinge, book lies firm on desk, giving files or cabinets-—less help required 
thumbing over cards or pages. solid, flat writing surface. — occupies less space in office. 


BROOKS 
ISUALIZERS 


RADE MARK 


FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS 
FEX-STE 


SPaATENT Gnieres 












ie 





BrooksVisualizers are used by allsorts of business establishments 
from small stores and shops to large, nationally known banks, 
railways, municipalities and manufacturers. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 
1235 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio | 
Offices in 67 Cities vad 

Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd. Toronto , 
— Copyright 1927, The Brooks Co., Cleveland 











When writing to Tue Brooxs Company please-mention Nation's Business 
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HOW DOES 


Mechanical 
Painting Equipment 


SAVE MONEY? 






oa 
Here’s the Ans 
ere s the wer 

ge} «It enables you to do your 
exterior and interior main- 
tenance painting much 
faster, with less disturb- 
ance and at tremendous 
saving of labor cost. But 
don’t base your saving es- 
timate on the first job or 
two. It must be figured 
over a period of months 
and years, to be accurate. 


The Economy Test 


If you have 50,000 or more square feet of 
surface to paint, the saving will pay for your 
Matthews machine. If you have less, it will not 
pay you to buy one unless you can use it for 
finishing your manufactured product. Many 
large companies have tested all sorts of spray- 
ing machines and have adopted the Matthews. 
You can assemble an equipment that will spray 
paint, but it won't give you the service or be 
as economical as Matthews Equipment that 
has 27 years of engineering experience and 
$300,000.00 development investment behind it. 
These equipments are guaranteed. 


Get These Facts 


“Mechanical Painting for Maintenance” is a 
12-page booklet that answers many of the ques 
tions you want answered about mechanical 
painting and equipment. 
It gives comparative 
costs, shows various 
equipments, the ex- 
periences of users, 
and a host of other 
interesting, valua- 
ble information. It 











W. N. Martruews CorporaTION 
3758Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MATTHEWS 


MECHANICAL PAINTING 


EQUIPMENT 
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ing is wrong in principle and dangerous in 
practice. If a rate is low in comparison with 
what prevails under similar conditions else- 
where and has developed traffic to an unusual 
degree, the profit has been well earned. 

“7, Perhaps most important and oftenest 
ignored is the principle that public service 
commissions should be given opportunity to 
study history of past attempts at regulation 
and the economic principles which have de- 
termined their success or failure. They should 
not be overwhelmed with specific cases and 
complaints as to have no time for dealing 
with general questions of economic policy.” 


How Are We Going to 
Keep Capital Employed? 


DEAS are what we need, according to The 

Iron Age, in a discussion on how we are 
going to keep capital employed. To quote: 

“Repeatedly it has been argued of late 
that the easy position of the money market 
furnishes assurance that there will be no 
panic or industrial depression. Confined to 
its proper limits such reasoning is no doubt 
entirely sound, but there is a tendency to 
make the application too broad, to convert 
the conclusion from negative to positive. 
There may be assurance against depression 
or special inactivity, but the positive does not 
follow, that there is assurance of special 
activity. 

“The supply of capital is to be considered 
in connection with the demand. Easy money 
occurs when there is less demand than sup- 
ply; but it is conceivable there have been 
times when lessened demand for money was 
due in part to less than full industrial and 
building activity. 

“In commodities an excess of supply over 
requirements is not considered good. There 
is either overproduction or underconsumption. 
Perhaps too much stress has been laid lately 
upon treating such unbalance as undercon- 
sumption rather than overproduction. In a 
given commodity there can obviously be 
overproduction. Economic laws cannot be 
invoked to make people wear more clothes 
or eat more meat, though the way may be 
opened for them to spend surplus funds on 
other things, if the other things are made 
sufficiently attractive. 

“We have heard a great deal of argument 
lately to the effect that we have grown so 
efficient that. men need only work five days 
instead of six. It would be rather awkward 
to apply the same argument to capital—that 
the supply is now such that we should keep 
some of it idle. ; 

“Evidently we need more ideas, more new 
products and forms of service that will both 
attract capital and supply employment for 
labor. The public will buy new things if 
they are good enough, but it cannot be in- 
duced to buy more of the old thing if it al- 
ready has enough.” 


Distribution, Instalment 
Selling, and Chain Stores 


ENATOR COUZENS, in December Na- 
Tion’s BustNness attacked instalment buy- 
ing from the point of view of the buver. He 
based his objections to the practice on the 
charges that instalment selling undermined 
the moral stamina of the buyer; that indus- 
try, having overproduced, is now fighting for 
a mortgage on the buyer’s future earnings; 
and he foresees disaster if these earnings ever 
fail to materialize on a large scale. Senator 
Couzens’ third charge against the motor in- 
dustry’s infant is that’ it is too costly. 
In the current Bankers Magazine, an 
anonymous author takes up the points that 
the senator raises and seeks to answer his 
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objections. In answer to the charge that the 
practice undermines character, the article 
points out that the large part of instalment 
sales are undertaken after investigation of 
a buyer’s responsibility and that after he hag 
been judged responsible there is justification 
in “having a sense of a real accomplishment 
when he secures possession of the goods 
through this medium.” 

“In. other words—one who qualifies for 
credit in any form and then protects that 
credit has shown character and gained jn 
character by the experience quite as much if 
not more than one who has saved to pay 
cash. 

“Repossession figures show that a tremen- 
dous number of buyers have earned the right 
to credit. 

“Senator Couzens tells us that ‘thousands 
and thousands of working people are now 
bound with these instalment payments so 
that they dare not take even a reasonable 
risk in a new venture, either of employment 
or investment.’ ” 

The article then quotes various figures on 
the increase in savings, life insurance, home 
building, and membership in building and 
loan associations,. all tending to show that 
people in -his country are saving and are 
more independent financially. 

The article then goes on to show the pre- 
cautionary measures that instalment houses 
take in checking up on purchasers. “Sena- 
tor Couzens has failed to allow for the pro- 
tection the buyer receives from the self- 
protective measures of the seller.” 


Frozen Assets Partly Thawed 


AS TO the problem of frozen assets which 
4 Senator Couzens so fears, the article 
says: 

“Frozen assets are as old a problem as de- 
pressions and a by-product of every slump 
in the business cycle. And the writer sub- 
mits that the freezing process will be much 
less complete with the inventories divided 
among thousands of users who have daily 
need for the goods than among hundreds of 
dealers who can only store them until de- 
mand is reestablished. 

“Nothing is harder to surrender than one’s 
accustomed standard of living, and the user 
will fight with his last dollar to hold the 
conveniences to which he has become habit- 
uated. But so long as the dealer has the 
goods this normal human impulse has no 
power to relieve the situation. 

“Whether you overproduce a cash market 
or a credit market your reward is an accum- 
ulation of temporarily unsaleable goods. All 
the logic of the question tends to prove that 
these will be fewer with an inventory widely 
distributed among instalment buyers who will 
strain every nerve to keep them than if 
the same inventory were in the dealer’s ware- 
house. And such of the goods as do come 
back from the instalment buyers will be at 
least as easy to handle as if the dealer had 
never parted with them. Even granting the 
contrary for the sake of argument, there 
could be no serious complication from m- 
complete instalment sales for the outstanding 
volume is not great enough.” 

The writer, being in the automotive finance 
business, deals with that industry largely. 
He points out that the cost of financing 38 
not high, and that the practice has netted the 
1925 buyer of a car about $400 due to the 
increased volume and efficiency it makes 
possible. As to the finance companies’ eX- 
pense of doing business and excessive charges 
the writer finds no sign of it and points out 
that “the most successful finance companies, 
out of their rates, have not averaged a net 
profit quite as high as 1% per cent of their 
turnover.” 

In System, Edward B. Skinner says that & 
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today exacts from American business 
the lives of those who handle payroll 
cash. 

No business that pays employees 
by cash is free from this tyranny of 
America’s most vicious criminal organ- 
ization. Almost daily, in cities small 
and great, payroll bandits strike and 
shoot to kill—inside offices as well as 
on the street. They want money— 
cash—and will not be thwarted by 
guards, iron bars or even retaliatory 
gunfire. 

Free your business from the des- 
potism of payroll banditry. Pay-by- 
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lil 


Business houses everywhere are in 
the bondage of this Reign of Terror 


Put an end to Payroll Banditry for 
good by using this modern system 











ple. It is un- 
equaled in speed 
and simplicity of 
operation. Jt is a 
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A demonstration qill 
show its astounding 





checks singly or in sheets. 
Repeats any amount auto~ 
matically, Can ve olesred 
instantly for corrections. 
Prints in two colors, 
Sturdy, all-metal stand 
aids in efficiency and speed 
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time - saver, a 

With it a reasonably 
experienced operator can write in the 
amount lines at the rate of 1200 
checks an hour. 

The Super-Speed and other Todd 
Protectographs write in words and 
figures—in two colors. The forger 
cannot alter them because the imprint 
is shredded into the very fiber of the 


mone y-saver. 


subject is so complete and authorita- 
tive. Efficiency experts would charge 
you a large sum for similar informa- 
tion. The handbook will be sent free 
to every executive sending the coupon 
attached to his letterhead. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division, 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super- 





check and thereby save your funds P#per- And if you use Todd Green- Safety Checks and Todd Greenbae 
. and above all the lives of your bac Checks, and Standard Forgery Checks. On 
faithful employees. Bonds, every cent of your funds has | 
a triple protection against loss, and_ |: tyr Topp COMPANY 5-27 | 


Install the Todd System 


Through the use of Todd Protecto- 
graphs and Todd Checks, your pay- 
roll problem can be efficiently and 


Name. 
economically handled. And the work our handbook — “Modern Payroll |: 
can be done at an amazing speed by Practice’”—will open your eyes to |: Business * is: 
using our latest Protectograph—the the advantages of the Todd Pay-by- Address 


Todd Super-Speed. 


your checks are cashed by local trades- 
men without hesitation or risk. 

A Todd expert is ready to demon- 
strate the Super-Speed for you. And 


Check System. No other book on the 


: Protectograph Division 
: 1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Py me nny Please send me a free cop 
Modern Payroll Practice.” v | 
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TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


The Protectograph 
eliminates a large per- 
centage of all check 
frauds by preventing 
raised amounts. The 
Protectograph is made 
in a variety of stand- 
ard models, one for 
every type of business, 
priced from $87.50 up. 
Only Todd can make a 
Protectograph. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented 
self-canceling features, 
eliminate another 
major source of possi- 
ble check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, date and 
number and “counter- 
feiting.” Countless im- 
prints of the word from the Metropolitan 
“VOID” appear the Casualty Insurance 
instant the forger’s Company, 
acid is applied, 


Standard Forgery 
Bonds cover the re- 
ee check - fraud 
,—> a me namely, 


pow yt H signature 
orgery of en- 
dneounenk. Qualified 
Todd users receive 
policies at the most ad- 
vantageous discounts 
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Business Needs to be 
Humanized 


American business needs to be more 
human. It needs life and color. A 
corporation may be a legal entity; 
but it is conducted by human beings, 
and it deals with human beings, and 
its profits depend on the well-known 
human equation. 

Why, then, should not industrial, 
financial, and manufacturing institu- 
tions seek to have a memorable, 
agreeable personality ? 

There is no good reason why 
they should not. There are many 
reasons why they shou/d. One way to 
establish an attractive individuality is 
through letterheads which express 
attractive qualities. That is why sta- 
tionery of Crane’s Bond has come to 
be so well-known among firms which 
seek for leadership. 

Crane’s Bond is the paper out of 
which your printer, lithographer, engraver, 
makes business stationery, checks, statement 
forms, invoices. Ask him for estimates— 
and samples—of Crane’s Bond No. 29, 
with envelopes to match, 


Crane’s Bond 


«A 100% NEW WHITE RAG BUSINESS PAPER 
CRANE ¢> COMPANY - DALTON, MASS. 


When writing to Crane & Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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danger of instalment selling lies in its appli- 
cation to perishable merchandise with but 
little if any resale value. 

While the discussion of instalment selli 
goes on, retailers are even more interested in 
the problem of the chain store. The Na. 
tional Provisioner in discussing a speech by 
Edward A. Filene on meeting chain-store 


_| competition says: “Chain must be met with 


chain, Mr. Filene believes. The individual 
retailers must organize and form a chain of 
their own. In this they have an enormous 
advantage. Each store has the supervision of 
its owner, not of a paid manager. All the 
owner must do is to associate with a suff- 
cient number of other owners to avail him- 
self of the advantages of the chain in both 
buying and selling. 

“What can the wholesaler do to maintain 
his place in the system of distribution? He 
can begin now to organize the retailers buy- 
ing from him. He can help the retailers to 
help themselves and thus ‘save his bacon,’ 

“And what can the manufacturer do? First 
of all he must sell to the chains, and he can 
if he is able to meet their needs. While 
some of the chains produce, m most lines 
they, too, realize that production is one fune- 
tion and distribution is another.” 

Under the title “Is the Independent Mer- 
chant Doomed?” the Dry Goods Economist 
takes the position that he is not. It dis- 
agrees with Mr. Filene in two points. First, 
that the group plan is but “a step in the 
evolution toward a genuine chain, and that it 
cannot be maintained indefinitely on the basis 
of individual ownership.” 

Their second point of divergence with Mr, 
Filene is that the specialty store need not 
compete with the large chain or department 
store on a price basis, but through exelu- 
siveness, originality in selection, and in an 
individual high type of service which the 
chain or department store could not possibly 
afford. And: 

“The development of the specialty store 
has been an unconscious response to a need 
of human nature, the power of which is very 
seldom recognized by those economists who 
see our civilization gradually reducing man- 
kind to the status of machines. 

“Therein lies the fundamental error of so- 
cialism, and with all due respect to Mr. 
Filene, his argument involves exactly the 
same fallacy which nullifies that of the cele- 
brated Karl Marx. The fallacy may be ex- 
pressed thus: Mankind is invincibly op- 
posed to regimentation, It can be drilled in 
uniform just so far, and then comes the in- 
evitable revolt.” 


Approve Chamber’s Study of 
the Migration of Industry 


RON AGE believes that “highly valuable 

information on recent shifts in industrial 
geography should result from a research 
just undertaken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States.” 

The aim of the investigation is to deter- 
mine the causes, the consequences and the 
extent of the migration of the past year m 
American manufacture. 

“The building of the Panama Canal and 
the advances in railroad freight rates which 
date from war-time have set in motion new 
currents in manufacture and trade, the conse- 
quences of which are so far-reaching and 80 
complicated that their final measurement 18 
likely to be long deferred. Industries in the 
Middle West have lost business that once 
came to them from seaboard districts, and 
newly established seaboard plants have 
profited at their expense. 

“Tn discussing last. year the need for more 
water-way development, Secretary Hoover 
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out that the migration of industry 
from the interior to the seaboard was a fac- 
tor in the economic pressure upon the farmer. 
Where industry has moved from the heart 
of agriculture, the farmer’s market has been 
pushed farther agvay and at the same time 
such products of industry as the farmer 
bought had been made more costly by higher 
freight charges. _ 

“By no means simple is the task the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
set for itself. It aims to present actual fig- 
ures as to capital, men employed, value of 
output, and all other details of manufacturing 
companies in various industries, whose loss 
to one district and gain to another have been 
a definite development of the past year. 

“Thoroughly analyzed and intelligently in- 
terpreted, the data should not only throw 
light on some present economic trends but 
show how closely bound together are the in- 
terests of agriculture and industry.” 


Position and Control of 
Water Power Discussed 


adage power generation by steam 
rather than by hydro-electric plants is 
more economical in many cases, points out 
Electrical World, in an editorial on the “True 
Position of Water Power.” It says: 

“Slowly but surely the true picture of the 
position of the water power resources of the 
country in the field of power generation is 
emerging from the haze into which the un- 
wise and over-optimistic propaganda of a 
score of years thrust the subject. The trend 
toward extensive steam-electric plant con- 
struction in California is a striking example 
of the change that is taking place. The 
public today is still firmly of the opinion 
that electrical energy generated by water 
power is inherently low in cost and that the 
development of a water power site means 
the solution of the problem of supplying 
electrical energy in a particular territory. 
Many organizations have rushed into the 
construction of hydro-electric plants only to 
find that the anticipated cheap energy fails 
to materialize. Others are facing the fact 
that rates based on the assumption that 
hydro-electric energy is cheap fail utterly to 
produce a showing on the balance sheet, in 
spite of the utmost care in operation.” 

New York is in the midst of a controversy 
that may be of considerable interest to citi- 
zens of other states in the future. And as 
power is fast becoming a nation-wide politi- 
cal issue, Engineering News-Record consid- 
ers it at some length. Governor Smith is 
opposing the granting of various power leases 
on the St. Lawrence and in the Adirondacks 
to private companies as the present commis- 
sion that administers leases has been anxious 
todo. He maintains that “the people will 
lose control of their rights in ownership of 
water power under the existing system, and 
a a protective substitute he has hit upon 
the idea of what he calls a Power Authority. 

“This Authority is a new thing in govern- 
ment. It is having its first trial in the Port 
of New York Authority where its ultimate 
feasibility remains to be demonstrated. It 
18 intended to be a cross between public and 
private ownership, retaining the best features 
ofeach. The Authority is a body appointed 
by the governor, confirmed by the Senate, 
and thereafter operating as a private corpora- 
tion to build and operate such structures 
and machines as are required for the purpose 
for which it is intended with money pro- 
cured in the open market, the return of 
which is guaranteed by the proceeds of the 

isiness in which it is engaged. 

The state is in nowise responsible for the 
Validity of such securities, but taxes are re- 
mitted upon them and because of their 
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square terminal post 
means better protection! 


“It’s unclimbable—no bands around this 
Anchor Post on which tramps can get a 
foothold. 


“‘And see how the fabric is fastened to the 


post from the inside. No one on the outside can 

get it off.” 
If you intend to purchasea fence it will pay you to get 
complete information regarding Anchor Fences and 
this new and important feature of construction. It 
will also pay you to remember that Anchor Fences are 
galvanized throughout and that their intermediate as 
well as terminal posts are the strongest on the market. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is nation-wide. 
A letter, phone call or wire puts it at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agenis in Principal Cities 
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MONUMENTS OF THE AGES. 





The Temple 

of Diana and 
The Women's 
Athletic Club 


Metal doors and trim 
by Dahlstrom 


Tae Women’s Atatetic CLus 
Chicago, Ill. 


Architects: 


Scumipt, GarpENn 
& Erikson 
Chicago, Ill. 


General Contractors: 


THOMPSON-STARRET 
Company 


Chicago, Ill. 
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HROUGHOUT the classical world great tem- 
ples and luxurious baths were dedicated to 
the Athletic Goddess, Diana the Huntress. And, 
now, a new temple has been raised in honor of 


modern athletic femininity—the Women’s Ath- 
letic Club of Chicago. 


How astounded would be the ancients if they 
could view the achievements of modern times! 
Even their empresses knew no such refinements 
of luxury as the Women’s Athletic Club puts at 
the disposal of every one of the members, today. 


And among these modern marvels is the fire 
protection secured by the use of Dahlstrom steel 
doors matching also the work of classic design- 
ers in beauty and far surpassing it in practical 
serviceability. 


DaxistroM METALLIc Door Co. 
INCORPORATED 1904 
Jamestown, New Yorr 
















Branch Offices 


NEW YORK, 475 FIFTH AVE. 


CHICAGO, 19 SO. LASALLE ST. 


DETROIT, 1331 DIME BANK BLDG. 











Representatives in principal cities 
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pseudo-official status they are expected to be 
sold—and were sold in the case of the New 
York Port Authority—at rates approxima 
those for public securities and conside 
lower than for a private enterprise. It is the 
proposal of the governor, therefore, that such 
an authority be established over all the pub. 
lic streams in New York State. 

“It is contended that thereby the state wil] 
continue to keep control of the ownership 
of its potential power, the first cost. of power 
will be cheaper because of the lower interest 
rates the Authority will have to pay, the 
people will continue to have the benefit of 
the superior operating ability and facility of 
the privately owned companies, the rates to 
the public will be definitely controlled by the 
contract for the sale of the power, and there 
will never be the possibility of a private 
monopoly swaying a rate control and the rul- 
ing courts into an interpretation of value and 
rates therefrom which is inimicable to the 
people’s interests.” 

The editorial attacks all these contentions 
and sums up in these words: 

“In short the citizens of New York, and 
possibly in the future the citizens of other 
states, will have to decide whether this clever 
piece of machinery will do what is claimed 
for it. Will it insure cheap power and con- 
tinued ownership; and if so will it do so any 
more effectively than the leasing system? 

“They will have to decide whether the 
evils of public utility control are irremediable, 
and whether as a way out the tortuous al- 
leys of government ownership should be 
explored.” 


Business Is Charged 
With “Evading Taxes” 


ROM Barron’s comes this editorial: 
“There is an unconsciously arrogant 
note about the outgivings of bureaucracy 
which must be highly distasteful to that 
minority of Americans who still believe in 
freedom. The bureaucrat does not mean it, 
but it does not take him long to believe that 
what he does is desirable and even indis- 
pensable. It has been found useful and eco- 
nomical in business for firms to incorporate 
in order to reduce their tax burdens. This 
is an entirely open, intelligible, thrifty and in 
all ways laudable object, but it will be ob 
served that the chief of the ‘investigating 
division’ of the joint committee on Internal 

Revenue Taxation calls this ‘evasion,’ 

“If we really believed in liberty as our 
forefathers believed in it, if we knew how to 
secure it and hold on to it as they knew, we 
would tell that official, in the most pointed 
way, where he got off. The word he uses 
is offensive and impertinent, and yet news 
papers publish it and even use it in their 
captions, as if a charge of bad faith against 
the business of the country were the merest 
small change of conversation. 

“No one but a fool pays more taxes than 
he must. There is no public spirit in pay- 
ing taxes you don’t owe. The better pr 
triot is the man who closely scrutinizes 
tax demand. He is a poorer citizen who pays 
without question anything he is asked. 

“Taxes are a means to an end, and not 
an end in themselves. It is nothing to 
joice over if the Treasury collects more than 
Congress had expected. Every cent is 
out of the earning power of the nation. If 
incorporation can save, by all means let it 
save. The method chosen is honest 
above board, and no Treasury official, or any- 
body else, should be permitted to apply 4 
name to it which suggests dishonesty.” _ 

To borrow a phrase from the Com 
and Financial Chronicle, “When Law Com 
trols the Man Who Will Control the Law? 
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Perhaps \ you'd start a Derby 
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© 200 pounds up.. i 


But if you knew anything about race horses... you wouldn’t 


back him to win 


You’ve got a thoroughbred right in your office 
—a telephone system that, if fairly treated, will 
run true to form. 


It is designed, primarily, to handle outside 
calls, but you’re putting on it the extra burden of 
handling all inter-office calls as well. 

That’s the reason why you can’t get your as- 
sociates on the wire when you want them... why 
you must wait or walk in order to hold con- 
ferences . . . why outsiders calling you must “hold 
the wire”’ so often. 


There’s only one sure remedy for such an ex- 


asperating situation, the installation of the Dicto- 
graph for inter-office communication. 

We will gladly demonstrate this tried and true 
system of interior telephones at your convenience 
and without obligation. 

Merely write to the DicrocrapH Propucrts 
Corporation, 220 West 42nd Street, or to any 
of our branches and agencies, located in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


Get your man...n0 waiting ...M0 walking 
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Name 


Send me 
BUSINESS 


a copy of your booklet, 
AT YOUR FINGER TIPS’ 








Dictograpk 
MASTER STATION 


Address 
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WOULD YOU BASE YOUR 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS DECISIONS 
ON RECORDS MADE BY A BLIND- 

. FOLDED EMPLOYEE? 
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The 
Complete Facts 


about every important transaction 
in your business ARE AT YOUR 
i FINGER TIPS if you use 


ECRY COM-PAK 
REGISTER 


@ Dependable result-giving records 
produced in two to six copies to the 
set at One writing. 

@® Bills printed to meet the specific 
i needs of the department of business 
for which they are intended. 


@® Every set of bills consecutively 
numbered and punched for filing are 
issued speedily in accurate registration 
to an exact size by one turn of the 
register handle. 

@ Every record complete and inform- 
ative. 















Adapted to issue continuous 
length Roll or Fold-Pak Forms F™ 





| Widely used by A 
Wuotesaters ProressionaL Men 
RETAILERS AssociaTIons 
TrapesMen’ Pvusuic Orrices 
i Instirutions Manuracrurers 














Use coupon to get full information with fet 
set of actual forms furnished many setldied sess, 


THE ECRY REGISTER. COMPANY 
Dayton Ohio 
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What the Labor Press Is Saying 


A cross section of trade-union publica- 
tions disclosing significant aspects of the 
editorial policies in their interpretation of 
national affairs and industrial relations to 
organized workers. 


A Formula for Employe Relations 


fi MELOYS relations usually involve lit- 
tle more than baseball games, basket- 
ball, golf for the ladies, dances, smokers, 
prize fights, life insurance, building and loan 
associations, and higher education, declares 
Edward Harris, “former editor of an em- 
ploye magazine, welfare worker, and pub- 
licity man for corporations,” when writing 
in the International Molders Journal on 
“Industry's Poor Relations.” Of the 
monthly “get-together” meetings, he says: 


These. monthly meetings are also held to 
discuss grievances. None are ever discussed, 
however. How in the world can you insult 
your host? How are you going to talk sour 





to the people that invite you and your sweet- 
heart to a dance and refreshments afterward? 

At the baseball game it is baseball. At the 
basketball game it is basketball. At the 
smokers it is prize fights and dirty jokes. 
There are no grievances. 

The company, however, fosters the myth of 
direct contact between the workers and the 
bosses. It tells the workers that they can 
see any boss any time they want to if they 
have something on their chests they want to 
get rid of. So can a buck private see his 
captain—after he has seen his corporal, ser- 
geant, second lieutenant and first lieutenant. 


To the situation of the employes he ap- 
plies a liberal touch of interpretative satire: 


Nobody’s happy, but nobody’s sad. We're 
underpaid, but our jobs are safe. Maybe 
we'll change to another job next month, next 
year, but meanwhile we're secure, and se- 
curity counts for a great deal. It’s harder to 
lose your job with the company than for a 
needle to pass through the camel’s eye. Hon- 
estly, the company would sooner have a 
loafer than fire you. It is a fetish with the 
company; the bosses are actually afraid that, 
if they fire you, you may give the company 
a black eye. This superstition may sound 
fishy to the outsider, but it’s a fact never- 
theless. Employe Relations must promote 
Public Relations, you see. 


Utility Propaganda “Debunked” 

HEN the public utility monopolies 

discovered that they could no longer 
conduct their business on the methods of 
Jesse Jarnes, Inc., they decided that the 
right thing for therm to do was to become 
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refined, says R. O. Townsend in “an inside 
story showing how the power combine 
bunks the public,” printed in the Machin- 
ists Monthly Journal. To accomplish the 
transition, he explains that— 


they were obliged to add a new type of ex- 
pert to their managerial staffs. Thus entered 
the publicity specialist into the great drama 
of American industry; he who can guarantee 
aforehand to make any cause righteous, if you 
pay him enough, or at least make the peo- 
ple think so (which is the same thing). 


This manufacturing of “propaganda” is 
dangerously successful — dangerous to the 
working man and the average citizen, warns 
the writer, who is introduced as “a man 
who spent years-as a publicity agent for 
various utilities.’ Having marshalled his 
bogies, Mr. Townsend asks: “What are we 
going to do about it?” For answer, he 
writes: 

Legislation as such won’t help much. La 
Follette (senior) introduced a bill several 
years ago, calling upon the railroads to de- 
clare the amount they were spending on 
propaganda. It fell through because it was 
impossible to check up on them. 

However, we can do something. In the 
first place, we can do our bit toward prevent- 
ing any lodge, church, bazaar, or any other 
civie association from requesting advertising 
from a utility in a program, menu, year- 
book, ete. 


We can also see to it that speakers who 
address women’s clubs, church functions, state 
fairs, etc., on the subject of electrical ap- 
pliances, stick to their subject. 

We can see that our school systems are not 
open to speakers from utility publicity bu- 
reaus, or at least we can see that the other 
side is invited to present its case. In general 
we can see that the chief’ danger of such 
publicity lies in its indirect circulation, and 
we can pass the word along. When we know 
where it comes from it is not dangerous. 


A Plea for Public Ownership 


| piowtalgns obtained by “administration 
leaders in the Senate” for government 
purchase of the Cape Cod Canal, as the 
Locomotive Engineers Journal sees it, ended 
“ten years of astute maneuvering by eastern 
capitalists to unload their bad investment 
on the people.” The history of this man- 
euvering, as given by the Journal, follows: 


Some years ago the Belmont and Ryan in- 
terests, the Union Trust Company and the 
Morton Estate of New York combined with 
Rothschild & Sons of London to put up $6, 
000,000 for the construction of the Cape Cod 
Canal, out of which they hoped to reap 
golden dividends. But trade currents 
changed; Boston no longer flourished as & 
leading Atlantic port; New England lost her 
industrial supremacy based on water power 
to the coal-powered west and electrified 
south. So the big bankers concerned, who 
are mortally afraid of government ownership 
of railroads, steamship and telephone lines 
and public utilities generally, have been lob- 
bying around Congress for the past decade to 
“put over” the purchase by the Government 
of this unprofitable canal from their private 
company for $11,000,000, or $5,000,000 more 
than it cost them. At last, with Mr. Cook 
idge’s benign approval, their plot stands on 
the verge of success. ; 

Since Mr. Coolidge and the administration 
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VITALITY 


When a Pierce-Arrow Truck is old 
in years, it still has the VIGOR and 
the POWER it had when young. This 
magnificent VITALITY is the thing 
that makes a Pierce-Arrow Truck 
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have thus recorded themselves in favor of 
government ownership of a shipping canal 
which private interests have failed to oper- 
ate profitably, we shall look to them to be 
equally logical by advocating public owner- 
ship of the Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
power projects and similar public utility mo- 
nopolies which are certain to return hand- 
some dividends to the public. 


Capitalists in Communists’ Clothing 


" Seer-saagp pay who attempt to belittle 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
port on the fur-workers’ strike will become 
entangled in their falsehoods, contends the 
Fur Worker, for “this new attempt at 
whitewashing will only roll them deeper in 
the filth of their own creating,” _On weigh- 
ing the truth of one of the communist 
statements, the editor concludes that— 


It- is nothing new that the dwindling for- 
tunes of the communist party of America are 
propped up by capitalists, lawyers, and realty 





men. No doubt all such of their semi-secret 
protectors have a direct or indirect interest 
in Soviet Russia. They are not sworn Com- 
munists, God forbid. They are certainly not 
idealists, because the conscience of idealists 
would not, unless they were misled, let them 
continue a connection with so much that is 
unholy and unclean in the communist camp. 
It is rather what Carlyle has called the “cash 
nexus.” . 


A Vision of Mechanized Building 


PEN-SHOPPERS and other friends of 

the American Plan have their eyes on 
the building trades, “the rich prize of in- 
dustry,” by report of the Journal of Elec- 
trical Workers and Operators. In the con- 
struction field the journal sees concentrated 
“the best disciplined, highest paid, perhaps 
the most skilful, most loyal unionists in 
America.” Were it possible for them “to 
be destroyed and scattered, then one of the 
principal obstacles to Fordizing Americans 
would be removed.” But if the automatic 
machine should begin to invade the build- 
ing field, then— 


the open-shopper will have a new condition 
in his favor, unless the unionist takes full 
advantage of his present strategic position 
and unionizes the machine. ‘Professor Schlich- 
ter counsels unionists to take a keener in- 
terest in the larger problems of industry, and 
the advice seems the counsel of wisdom. Or- 
ganized as the building trades are, with in- 
telligence, traditions, courage, and passion 
for the group, which the trades have, noth- 
ing can assail themselves but themselves. 
Should the building trades become cocky or 
careless, or sluggish, should they be indiffer- 
ent to technical advances and to education, 
they can fall before the enemy without. But 
if they follow the present practice of keeping 
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abreast of the industry, if they bring devo. 
tion and knowledge and efficiency to their 
common problems, nothing can break them— 
for nothing can take their place. 


A Pay-As-You-Enter Union 


: f COMPANY union organized in the 
General Motors plant at Flint, Michi. 
gan, draws sarcastic notice from the Inter. 
national Fire Fighter. With John P. Frey 
* its authority, this journal tells its readers 
that— 


Employes pay 45 cents a week dues. The 
company doesn’t take any chances about get. 
ting the money. It sees the pay envelope 
first and takes it at the source. 

In this way it gets $1,755,000 per year from 
75,000 employes. 

The employes, in turn, get $1,000 in jn. 
surance, when they die, and a club house, 
If they don’t shut up and behave, they get a 
dirty look and maybe lose their jobs, insur. 
ance, club house and all, as Mother Googe 
would say. 

If they strike for more pay—but this is no 
fairy story. 

What a union, Mr. Gallagher! 
Go to blazes, Mr. Shean! 


Prosperity—At What Price? 


VV HERE did these huge profits of 1926 
come from? asks the Locomotive En- 
gineers Journal, and then proceeds to trace 
the “golden stream of colossal profits del- 
uging the owners of America’s industry.” 
The source, as found by the Journal, is: 


Out of the blistering sweat of the hunkies 
and the technical hired men who run the steel 
industry for its absentee owners. Out of the 
farmers of the country whose crop values 
have declined over a billion dollars since 
1925—and in 1925 the farmers did not even 
get the cost of production out of the pro- 
duce. Contrast the billion dollar gain in 
corporate profits with the billion dollar loss to 
the farmers, and reflect that the colossal 
corporate profits exceed by $2,500,000,000 the 
entire amount received by American farmers 
for producing the wheat, corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, potatoes, apples, cotton and all their 
other crops, to feed and clothe the nation. 


In the same vein the Jnternational Mold- 
ers Journal comments on the $203,000,000 
stock-dividend of the United States Steel 
Corporation: 


But how about the communities where the 
steel industry has maintained its plants? 
What of the homes in which the majority of 
the workers have been compelled to live, 
ramshackle tenements crowded together in 
unsanitary areas? Outside of the type of 
hut found in the mining camps there is noth- 
ing in America presenting so squalid a pic- 
ture as the homes in which the majority 0 
the steel workers have to live. 

A part of this gift was made possible to 
the stockholders because American workmen 
at American wages were not employed, and 
furthermore because the welfare of its em- 
ployes, the places provided for them in which 
to live, has apparently been Judge Gary’s last 
consideration. 

One of the most influential advocates of 
the high tariff, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, while asserting the tariff was to pro- 
tect the American workman and permit 
wages, has been the greatest importer of non- 
English-speaking European labor. The ree 
ord of the conditions under which this labor 
has been forced to work and live is a blot on 
the page of America’s history. F 

The American people have paid a very high — 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 

“She can’t help me with other things.” 

“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That’s enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 

















Treasurer and General Manager, 
International Tailoring Company of 
New York and Chicago, says he 
could not tend to all his numerous 
duties without The Dictaphone in 
his office and one at home 
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price for the dividends which the corpora. 
tion’s stockholders have received. 


Wheeler Sees Swindle in “Valuation” 


NDER the head of “The Valuation 
Swindle,” the Locomotive Engineers 
Journal prints an interview with Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, in which he reveals to 
Elliott Harris “the scheme to hold down 
wages.” As reported by Mr. Harris, the 
senator said: 
This scheme to value the railroads at 
somebody’s guess as to what it would cost to 
reproduce them is the biggest swindle in the 
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Chicago Fresh Air Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 
Meyer J. Sturm, Architect 
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window spandrels in green 
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many beautiful examples of Hospital buildings. 
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country. It has a direct and most important 
| bearing on railroad wages. . . . 

| The railroads are trying to pad the money 
pay-roll. Where one dollar was invested in 
| the property, they are trying to get what they 





call a fair return on two dollars and in some 
cases even more. If you padded the pay- 
roll of men—if you paid wages to two or 
three men where only one was working— 
there wouldn’t be any wages left for money. 
If you pad the money pay-roll, there isn’t 
going to be enough left for the men. It 
works both ways. 

I suppose the railroads of the country ae 
tually cost about fifteen billion dollars. 
Woodlock admitted when we had him before 
the Senate Committee that the carriers’ 
scheme of “valuation” would give the rail- 
roads a valuation of around thirty-three bil- 
lion dollars; and according to the Transpor- 
tation Act, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will have to fix freight and passen- 
ger rates high enough to pay a fair retum 
on that sum. 


When asked by Mr. Harris whether he 
thought the increased valuation would af- 
fect rates, the senator is reported to have 
replied, in part: 

Let this fake valuation go through, and 
you never can reduce rates. The railroads 
will have a complete excuse, not only for 
fighting reductions, but for demanding in- 
creases if the country gets prosperous enough 
to stand the extra strain. ‘ 

But this trick of saying that where a rail- 
road has invested ten million dollars it is en- 
titled to a return on thirty millions, because 
someone guesses that it would cost thirty 
millions to reproduce the property now— 
that is so manifestly unfair that it ought to 
be stopped, and railroad workers have & 
mighty good reason for assisting in stop- 
ping it. 


48-Hour Week a Nightmare 


| Roeser pe manufacturers should wake up 

and rid themselves of the nightmare 
that seems to have taken possession of 
them, “the abolishing of the 48-hour work 
week,” thinks Thomas F. McMahon, pres 
dent of the United Textile Workers of 
America. In the Textile Worker he con- 
tends that “it is here to stay,” for “the 
|workers say so, and they are the doctors 
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in this case at least.” Of their state of 
mind he says: 


The workers in the south are about ready 
to take their degree. When they do, like the 
100 per cent Anglo-Saxons that the mill 

men and David (Dumbbell) Clark have been 
calling them, their first bite will be a mouth- 
ful. Once good old Anglo-Saxons like Sulli- 
yan? Murphy? McManus? O’Connor? etc., of 
North and South Carolina get inte their heads 
that they are being fooled, poor old Dave 
(Dumbbell) Clark will have as rude an awak- 
ening as he did before a congressional com- 
mittee a few years ago. The cost of manu- 
facturing cotton cloth in the south is as high, 
if not higher, for all counts over 72 x 68, 
475 yards to the pound. Bleaching and 
printing must be done in the north, as well 
as dyeing. It is in the low-grade spinning 
mills, like in Gastonia, N. C., because of 
women and children, where profiteering is 


possible. 
Why Welfare Work Pays 
poe ANSWER to his question, “Why do 


American employers blow in millions of 
dollars annually on various types of indus- 
trial welfare work?” Robert W. Dunn, 
writing in the Railway Clerk, finds that— 


welfare work pays because it increases pro- 
ductive efficiency, reduces labor turnover, “at- 
tracts a desirable grade of labor,” advertises 
the business and gives the corporation an in- 
calculable boost in public good will 


and that it also 


reduces strikes and labor difficulties, “lulls 
workers into a feeling of contentment with 
conditions which would otherwise be vigor- 
ously rejected,” avoids state regulation by 
furnishing an argument that it is not needed, 
“provides palliatives for a low wage,” benefits 
humanity, reduces taxes on profits by arti- 
ficially inflating costs. Finally it “disrupts 
the discipline of unionized labor.” 


But the true purpose, he contends, is— 


to promote the highest possible efficiency of 
the industrial machirie under the profit 
system. 


Wherever there is a strike, or the threat of 
one, the press agents of the “generous” corpo- 
rations begin to trumpet the beneficence of 
the corporation. In other words, the corpo- 
ration openly admits that its free will gifts 
were made in the hope and expectation 
of getting due “credit” for them in an 
emergency’. 


But the American corporations admired by 
all traveling “labor delegates” of European 
ations is “selling” more and more of this 
sort of feudalism to the American workers, 
and all the outcry of the trade unions has 
not yet been able to stem the tide. Some 
of the unions have decided to try to provide 
the workers all, or at least the best of the 


benefits they could get free from the 
company. 


Economics from Calendars 


ATHING of beauty is the Railroad Cal- 

* endar for 1927, published by the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Eastern 

ilroads, concedes the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers Journal, though this tribute is tempered 
with the feeling that “perhaps it is a little 
gaudy for some tastes.” But more impor- 
tant than the artistic effect is rated the 
showing of “how great a burden the rail- 
toads bear in the form of wages paid to 
their employes, and how little remains for 
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F) are cut to proper sengths and require 
bet little machining before com- 
pleting the assembly. 





or economy and mprove- 
I ment— forgings and cast- 
mings are in many imstances 
being replaced by the use of 
Union Drawn Steels in-spe- 
cial shapes ~ ~~~ ~~. 


UnNiON DRAWN STEEL Co. Beaver Falls Pa. 
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such purposes as repairs and upkeep, not 
to mention dividends.” This production, 
the editor feels sure— 

will adorn the walls of many a business of. 
fice during the coming year, and that the 
railroads will get plenty of the sympathy 
they evidently crave, while labor costs, on 
the other hand, will appear in the light of 
an undue and unreasonable burden. This 
will create sentiment opposed to the grant- 
ing of impending demands for further in- 
creases in wages. 

Admitting that the figures probably are 
accurate, he proceeds to analyze: 

It will be noticed that much is made of 
the fact that, out of the 365 days, only 12 
are available to provide for improvements 
out of earnings. That is not enough. How 
shall we provide more? Cut down the wage 
bill is what the roads want the public to say, 


The possibility of suggesting something 
better, he explains, invites him to notice 
that “fixed charges absorb forty-one days,” 
and “that is altogether too much,” though 
“some fixed charges, perhaps, cannot be 
avoided, but the greater part are due to 
wasteful methods and inefficient manage- 
ment.” By way of specification, he points 
out that— 
jobs which the regular laboring force of the 
company could take care of go to favored 
contractors, and cost from 50 to 100 per cent 
more than they would cost if done in the 
ordinary course of the day’s work. 
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Schools Provide Low-Pay Clerks 


\ ITH its admission that public school 
education for retail salesmanship is 
entirely commendable in its design, the Re- 
tail Clerks International Advocate takes 
oecasion to point out “the evident anxiety 
of the merchants organization to further 
the cooperative policy.” Approval from 
employers organizations for this sort of 
vocational training will be perfectly under- 
stood by “those old in the selling game,” 
the Advocate declares, for— 
clearly the merchants prefer to employ those 
who have been trained in the work of retail 
selling. This desire is perfectly natural and 
cannot be criticized; but those of us thor- 
oughly familiar with the inside workings of 
the retail industry recognize plainly the mani- 
fest eagerness of the employers to secure 
this part-time help at small expenditure of 
wages and to seize the opportunity of obtain- 
ing through the schools a better clfss of 
employes for this purpose, these students .be- 
ing willing to work out a part of their train- 
ing for little or no pay. 


In other branches of vocational education 
we do not hear of employers seeking the 
services of the students for part-time em- 
ployment under the guise of affording them 
the chance for practical experience. 
building trades, the printing trades, the needle 
trades and other lines of industry do not use 
the. public schools as recruiting stations from 
which to obtain part-time help. Why, then, 
should the retail stores of our country be 
permitted to do so? Why should the wages 
of experienced salespeople be held down by 
the abounding supply of material from the 
public schools who are willing to work mm 
the stores for a few hours each week under 
|a so-called cooperative plan of education? 
| Just why should the people be expec 
to pay taxes for the maintenance of schools 
'from which the merchants are able to secure 
|help at low wages and with the assurance 
/that an unending supply of such help will be 


javailable year after year? 
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Some Feminine 
_ Trade Views 


By Epna Rowe 


TRIKES?” The owner of one of Balti- 
more’s most productive mills repeated 
my question, as his mind and eye equally 
alert in golf and industry—gauged the dis- 
tanve to the next green. He drove, followed 
with his gaze the clean arch of the skimming 
ball, and the discussion moved along with us 
over the knoll. “Strikes? No—we’ve never 
had one. But then,” he explained with a 
twinkle, “we’ve only been operating the mills 
a little over a hundred years. Perhaps the 
first hundred years are the easiest!” 

“Ts it a secret formula—your strike immu- 
nity?” 

“As secret as human nature. There’s a sug- 
gestion of rather old standing—called the 
Golden Rule, I believe. Or, if you prefer 
modern phrases: ‘Play fair!’ If people are 
already contented, they don’t rush into un- 
employment, hunger and bloodshed seeking 
contentment.” 

“Specific examples,” I begged with a 
woman’s persistence. 

“Well, there are the women workers with 
cars. We keep four mechanics on hand solely 
to keep those cars in repair. Without charge, 
of course.” 

“May I start work for you on Monday?” 
I breathed hopefully. 

“No vacancies,” he laughed. “Then, too, 
they seem to like the housing idea. We fur- 
nish them homes at a nominal rent. When it 
becomes necessary to lay off the workers tem- 
porarily, their rent stops automatically.” 

“Even J can’t find much room for argu- 
ment there. But how about the higher-ups? 
Haven’t I heard it’s the executives that cause 
complications in big factories? Fargo is bit- 
ter, because he had to shut down last month, 
and now two of his heads won’t come back. 
Do yours?” 

“Come back? No.” 

“Well, then—!” triumphantly. 

He tapped his ball gently into the hole. 
“They don’t go. We don’t lay off executives. 
In other words’—he gave my putter, on 
which I was lazily leaning, a little shake, 
loosening my grip—‘“if you don’t hold up 
your staff, you can’t expect it to support you.” 

I tottered, catching my equilibrium, “Yes, 
sir,” I answered meekly; “you win.’ 


* * * 


N A FASHIONABLE Florida resort hotel 
patronized almost exclusively by the mid- 
dle-aged affluent, whose wives, like their bank 
accounts, have grown to rather appalling fig- 
ures, I was unable to discover one full- 
length or even three-quarter mirror. None 
in the bedrooms. None in the ballroom. 
None in the elev ators nor in the lobbies. In 
& modern hotel, and in this day of reflected 
glory, I marvelled at the seeming negligence. 
As I pondered, four women arose—with dif- 
ficulty—from the bridge-table near me. A 
polka-dotted foulard, size 48 (millions of dots, 
but no dash!), a straining white jersey 
“sweet little sport-frock for the Southland,” 
a billowing rose china silk, a cream-puff of 
ecru net. Fatted calves in raspberry silk 
hose. Double chins. Chains of plump 
ed bags nestling in plump wrists. Happy, 
self-satisfied smiles. 
Light flashed upon me. No _ mirrors. 
Ppy, self-satisfied smiles. A mistake—a 
negligence? Or psychological genius on the 
Part of the management? 
Iss it, then,” I queried with Milt Gross;— 


“iss it a system?” 
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Less Motor Inventory 
and Better POWER 


Complete motor supply from a sin le source, 
with the additional advantage of Wisconsin 
performance as a sales asset, bring gains of far 
reaching importance to the builder of trucks, 
busses, tractors or industrial machinery. 


The complete power range of Wisconsin 
Sixes and Fours, 20 to 120 H. P., provides 
the right motor whether your line is of one 
or many units. You deal with but one 
motor builder whose deliveries synchronize 
perfectly with production needs. You bene- 
fit by simplified cooperation, standardized 
performance and lowest motor inventory. 


In addition to factory-cost savings is the 
selling advantage of definite, demonstrable 
Better Power. Every model in the Wis- 
consin line delivers, invariably, “More 
Power per Cubic Inch,” more work per gal- 
lon of fuel and oil, and a consistently lower 
shop service cost. 


We will gladly send the facts and figures. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Motors are built in a full 
range of Sixes and Fours, from 20 to 


120 H.P., for trucks, busses, tractors 
and construction machinery, includ- 


ing models housed as industrial units. ji 5 
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“EVEN BETTER 
STEAM 
GENERATION” 


—is a book which will interest 
you. It presents in a new light 
the part that informed manage- 
ment is playing in power econ- 
OMY ¢- 

Packed into the few pages 
of this book will be found the 
gist of twenty years’ experience 
of the Fuel Engineering Com- 
pany organization, and that of 
its clients’ executives, in mak- 
ing industrial steam generation 
a smooth-running, precisely 
controlled, economical process. 


A copy of this new book will be sent to 
any business executive, upon request. 


FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Fuel and Power Engineers 
116 EAST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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JESS manual labor, less 
beniormnying and scrub- 
bing, are necessary in clean- 


ing, ‘when OAKITE mate- 
rials and methods are used. 
Yet, these materials, while 
havi a powerful penetrat- 
Ae eaning action, are 

FE! More than 18,000 
concerns in over 300 differ- 
ent industries use them 
today because they clean 
more effectively, quickly and 
ny than other 


oe arabes Men are ready 
Cap ys, we 
Service Men, cleaning 

i located 
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Chamber “Do’s” and “Don’ts” 


VIII—Inside or Outside? 


By Colvin B. Brown 


Manager, Organization Service, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


inder “put-put” or an eight-cylinder self- 

starter? Is your city full of independent 
organizations, some efficient, some not, each 
working for some particular group, or is the 
local chamber a high-powered organization 
taking care of all the legitimate needs of the 
various business interests? To change my 
figure of speech slightly, is the business world, 
like your city streets, congested, or has it 
learned that the bus is more efficient than 
the private automobile? 

There is a destructive force at work in some 
communities. Particular group interests see a 
desirable end and organize an agency to carry 
on work for its attainment. They organize 
the independent agency because they feel 
that the work can be prosecuted faster. This 
may be true, but it sacrifices for the attain- 
ment of one end the strength and representa- 
tive character of the chamber. Carried to its 
logical extreme, it reduces the chamber to a 
mere general interest body with no standing 
or weight in the community. 

The organization of independent industrial 
promotion agencies may be taken as an ex- 
ample of this tendency. The chief argument 
in favor of the independent bureau in this 
connection is that it can be organized to carry 
on its work with prospects in a confidential 
way. But this may also be done in a cham- 
ber. It can be done by creating a strong 
committee that can and will stand between 
the manager of the bureau and pressure from 
members which might interfere with the con- 
fidential relations between the bureau man- 
ager and the particular client. 


[ YOUR chamber of commerce a one-cyl- 


One Bureau Resists Pressure 


N BALTIMORE, for instance, the Indus- 

trial Advisory Committee is composed of 
the president of the Association of Com- 
merce, the president of the Baltimore Clear- 
ing House, the president of the Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Company (rep- 
resenting the public utilities), the president of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad (represent- 
ing the railroads serving Baltimore), and the 
mayor of the city. (The mayor was put on 
the committee in order to give the bureau an 
official contact with the city departments in 
connection with its work.) 

It is important but entirely feasible to make 
the industrial bureau in a chamber entirely 
“leak” proof. This has been done, and it has 
proved successful in operation. 

The point I want to make is that the busi- 
ness men in every community have a stake in 
having their interests as a whole represented 
by a strong and effective central organization, 
which organization is the local chamber of 
commerce. In their eagerness, or the eager- 
ness of any given group of business men, to 
develop a particular promotion or research 
activity, business men should not sacrifice the 
interests of their chamber by setting up inde- 
pendent agencies in what is legitimately the 
chamber’s field. Rather they should make a 
sincere effort to solve any organization diffi- 
culties which may exist to the end that the 
new activity may be effectively organized and 
the local chamber strengthened as a result. 

It may be said: “Why, this activity is too 
big for the chamber to undertake. It couldn’t 
handle it effectively.” 

The answer to this is either: “The activity 
is not too big. The chamber has demon- 





strated its capacity to handle big problems 
in several different cases. Not only has it 
demonstrated its ability from the point of 
view of sound policy but also from that of 
effective administration. We have an organi- 
zation that is capable of expanding to carry 
on this activity effectively, and we also have 
the means to make this special activity more 
useful by fitting it in with other activities, 
It should be done by the chamber because it 
will avoid confusion, duplication, and waste, 
and it will fit in with the chamber’s business 
and civic building campaign. Its work will 
be more effective because the business men 
of this community have confidence in the 
chamber.” 


Make the Chamber Capable 


R THE other answer is: “If the activity 
is really too big for the chamber, it is 
high time to reorganize; the little one-lung 
flivver should give way to the high-powered 
eight-cylinder efficient car. If this isn’t done, 
the business men’s efforts will be scattered 


through many independent or loosely feder- 


ated promotion and research agencies. If we 
don’t coordinate our efforts, we will fall be- 
hind in the economic struggle. The business 
men of other cities who have had the fore- 
sight and wisdom to create strong central 
organizations will leave us behind.” 

An analogy that is effective and, up to a 
certain point, valid is that of our various gov- 
ernmental agencies. The haphazard creation 
of independent administrative agencies in 
federal, state and local governments has led 
to a general demand for the revision of this 
inefficient organization and, in its stead, the 
creation of a few centralized executive depart- 
ments. The whole trend of present-day gov- 
ernmental organization is toward the cen- 
tralization of administrative authority. It is 
the efficient way to get things done. 

Why go back to methods that have been 
proved antiquated? Why create a situation 
that will sooner or later force an amalgama- 
tion of these various agencies? When a new 
activity is proposed, there are but two ques- 
tions to be considered. 

1. Is the activity a desirable one to under- 
take at this time? 

2. If so, how can we best organize and 
finance it within our chamber of commerce? 

The second question is probably easier to 
answer than the first. Judgment of methods 
of proper organization is almost intuitional 
with business men. But to answer the first 
question calls for vision and judgment of a 
high order. 

The gospel of more factories has been 
preached so long and so loudly that many 
people think that any factory will fill the 
bill, not realizing that their town might be 
more prosperous if the factory remained 
where it was and its employes were long dis- 
tance consumers. A city may be prosperous 
and amply fulfill its destiny when it has 4 
population of twenty-five thousand; but when 
after superhuman efforts it has raised its pop- 
ulation to fifty thousand, it may have grown 
too much and suffer the penalties of over- 
expansion. 

Overproduction in industry is a common 
phenomenon and one that is attracting wide 
attention at present. But it hasn’t occu 


to many that there might be overproduction 


in factory towns. 
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VALUE OF LOS ANGELES MANUFACTURED OUTPUT 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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wer Kates 
City in the United States 
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of any 


N e Lbs Angeles district has industrially increased 

its ed Sutput valued at $618,777,520 in 1919 to 

$1,25 1925; the largest percentage gained among all large 
citi ) 


dat} Psa imposing industrial structure is... freedom 
. efficient labor .. . dense local population... 

“ world-wide markets, East and West... abun- 
r, of and natural gas... varied raw materials and the lowest 


any city, competitive industrially, in the United States. 





te 


of a large internationally known ship building corporation recently 
: fOur/Atlantic seaboard plant power bill for last year when we worked 
six men was over $400,000. That power bill in Los Angeles 
about $260,000 ... quite a saving in that item alone.” 





A number of Eastern manufacturers have already found 
a Pacific Coast plant investment in Los Angeles jus- 
tified by savings in power bills alone not to mention 
the many other favorable economic factors in tp esagocne 
costs. A confidential, detailed, specific report will be pre 

pared for interested industrial executives. Advise us filly 

the construction and production schedules tele = 


BUREAU of POWER and LIGHT 


207-209 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 


When writing to Bureau or Power anv Licut please mention Nation’s Business 
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INCE the enactment of the Webb-Pom- 

erene Act on April 10, 1918, various in- 
dustries have combined under its provisions 
with varying success. There are at present 
50 export associations formed under this law 
and which in 1925 did an export business of 
one hundred and sixty-five millions. (Our 
total export trade for that year was four bil- 
lion nine hundred and nine millions.) That 
the Jaw has not done everything its advo- 
cates claimed for it is generally conceded, 
but it has been used successfully in some 
lines. One of these is the Walnut Export 
Sales Company, 
which George 
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News of Organized Business 


By Rosert L. Barnes 


most of the trouble of shortages and dam. 
age. 

At first we had to be content with a 
small volume of business, but we have 
built up a stabilized market. 

The organization of a Webb-Pomerene 
company, from a legal standpoint, presents 
no difficulties. 

The greatest problem is to set up the 
proper organization and to secure the right 
personnel. Any business organization to be 
successful must have capable executive dj. 
rection, and there is nothing in the Webb 
law that provides 
this feature. A 








Lamb, its manag- 
ing director, de- 


scribed at the Sixth rt IS impossible adequately to pro- 

mote the prosperity of our cities 
without the effective organization of 
business men who not only under- 
stand needs and possibilities but who 
are most competent to give direction 
to municipal effort. The develop- 
ment of the sense of civic responsi- 
bility always follows such coopera- 
tion and the gains to the community 
far exceed the mere material benefits to 
business enterprise. 


Foreign Trade Con- 
ference at Cleve- 
land. 

Before the war 
90 per cent of 
the walnut busi- 
ness was export. 
After the war 
both domestic 
and foreign mar- 
kets were disorgan- 
ized. The manu- 
facturers did two 
things. First, they 
organized a cooper- 


successful Webb 
corporation may 
be organized along 
the lines of a do- 
mestic company, 
but the  direstor 
must establish a 
policy arrived 4 
from the _ stand 
point of an export 
company. That 
policy should then 
be given to the 
executives to put 
into effect with the 
same power that 
they would have 
in a domestic com- 


In the last anal- 





Very truly youre, 





COMPANY 











ative campaign to 
promote sales in 
this country. Sec- 
ond, they incor- 
porated the Wal- 
nut Export Sales 
Company under 


ysis, the soundness of our national life 
will depend upon the standards main- 
tained in our cities in which to so 
large a degree are concentrated the 
activities of our expanding popula- 
tion—Charles Evans Hughes. 


pany. I believe it 
is also essential 
that at least the 
chief executive of 
the export com- 
pany have access 
to any desired in- 
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EAD what the owners of 

this building say about 

their new Sanymetal Office 
Partitions. 


Then note these points, which 
are vital to you in the choice 
of an office partition: 
A i A spe d price fi 
adie SC ————— 
Door and el sections interchang- 


able terations easily made. 
Four separate runways for wiring: 
Fit any floor space or height. 
Remarkable sound-deadening quali- 
ties. 










Before buy—investigate the new Sany- 
<= partitions. | Write for Bulletin No. 25. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1716 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 








PARTITIONS 















the Webb -Pome- 


formation  regard- 





rene Act. The pub- 


—. ing member con- 





licity campaign has 
proved successful. 
Production is double that of prewar, with 
85 per cent being used in this country. 

Export business before the war had been 
in the hands of brokers largely on a consign- 
ment basis. This had proved very unsatis- 
factory. In fact it had been necessary that 
each mill send a man over at least once a 
year to straighten up the mess. However, 
“since forming the export company, things 
have changed,” according to Mr. Lamb, who 
continued : 

We put up standard grades, better than 
provided by the rule book. We established 
our own inspection service. The brokers 
found that they could depend upon our 
standards, and merchants began specifying 
“Wesco” walnut. 

We established terms of sight draft for 
100 per cent of invoice, and abolished all 
consignments. We gave “on board” bills 
of lading, so when drafts were presented 
the buyer knew that his lumber was near- 
ing port. We gave reliable, detailed speci- 
fications that permitted sales of parcels be- 
fore the landing of goods. We required the 
names of buyers from the broker so as not 
to be misled by multiple inquiries from a 
single source. 

Instead of a dozen connections in every 
market, we needed only one and could pick 
the best. We also passed up poor credit 
risks and have yet to lose a dollar on this 
account. 

With our combined strength we have 
been able to get better transportation, han- 
dling and insurance service, eliminating 


When writing to Tue Sanymeta, Propucrs Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


panies. If the 
member companies 
have any secrets, then the export company 
cannot transact the export business intelli- 
gently and as considerately of the problems 
of each member as the broad policy permits. 

In our own company the records of mem- 
ber companies are open to me. As & I® 
sult our export selling is not done in ign 
rance of the situation in production mat 
ters. 

I have been asked a great many que 
tions about how capital stock expenses 
business are divided so that everyone is 
satisfied. These considerations have never 
given us any trouble. The necessary capi 
tal to run the company depends largely 
upon the terms of sale to the trade and 
terms of payment to the mill. 

In our case, after we had determined 
upon our terms of sale we decided on 4 
policy that would pay the mill when W 
got our money. This made necessary only 
a nominal capital tied up in the export 
company, leaving it with the mill in liquid 
form under inventory or bills receivable. 

When we came to dividing up the cap 
tal stock, human nature asserted itsell m 
the ancient gesture of putting both feet @ 
the trough. A proposed division on the 
basis of productive capacity led to some 
rather unexpected announcements of at 
complished and pending enlargements. 
division, however, was finally made on the 
basis of the record of gunstock producti 
during the war. This proved accep 
and subsequent experience indicated 
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| Sales Multiplied | 
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INCE 1922 the production of Celotex has 
increased from 12,000,000 square feet to 
the present annual basis of 350,000,000 feet. 


The market for Celotex is as wide as the build- 
ing market itself. Every home owner wants the 
new degree of comfort and the substantial fuel- 
saving that Celotex brings ... and every home 


owner can afford it. 


Already Celotex has been built into more than 
119,000 homes. With this same material thou- 


sands have been remodeled. 


These facts establish Celotex as one of our fast- 
est-growing basic industries. An ample supply of 
raw material to meet future demand is assured by 
the practically unlimited yearly supply of bagasse, 


the cane fibre from which Celotex is made. 


The production and marketing of Celotex are 
on a sound, economic basis. Many of America’s 
leading business men are identified with its success. 


Complete information about Celotex may be 
secured by addressing Dept. M- 265, The Celotex 
Company, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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this was an excellent basis for a division 
of capital stock. 

We do not take possession of any mil] 
product until it is sold; therefore stocks 
are available for either domestic or export 
business. 

When we first organized, we deducted a 
percentage from each invoice to cover the 
overhead expense. Later, we found that 
when domestic business was brisk ‘some 
mills were “sold out” whenever export or- 
ders were offered. That left it up to some 
other mill to pass up attractive domestie 
business, take more than its share of export 
business, and pay more than its share of 
the expense. We solved that problem by 
prorating all expenses monthly. Then the 
fellow who stepped out and sold all his 
stock in the domestic market paid his 
share of the overhead just the same. The 
system has worked beautifully. 

Our business is divided up on the basis 
of the holding of capital stock by each 
member. If a member owns 10 per cent 
of the stock he is entitled to 10 per cent 
of the business in money value. However, 
we start a new plus and minus list every 
year. Otherwise the foxy bird would ac- 
cumulate a beautiful “minus” when domes- 
tic business was good that would entitle 
him to all the export business for a while 
when ‘domestic business was slow. 

The directors once legislated to make 
each member take orders in turn, regard- 
less of his stocks, but after one or two 
squeezes this action was rescinded. Now 
it is left tc the managing director, and 
with proper information we have been able 
to divide business fairly and at the same 
time acceptably to each mill. 

One of the things that looked tremen- 
dously important when we started was the 
“contract” between the export company 
and the mill. This document was long and 
intensely legal. It provided means of get- 
ting out in three years or being kicked out 
in five days. It did bind the mills to sell 
only to the export company and not to 
sell directly or indirectly to the export 
trade. That is about the only provision 
that we have had occasion to call to a 
member's attention. This contract was and 
is important. 

The pressure for world markets is bound 
to become terrific and in the Webb-Pome- 
rene Act, American industries are given an 
opportunity to meet the highly organized 
industries of other nations on a more 
nearly equal footing. 


Trade Lexicography 


Ogee IZED advertising by entire indus- 
tries is a phase of the inter-industrial 
competition which has developed so rapidly 
in the past decade. 

Cooperative advertising definitely entenil 
the million-dollar class when the laundry 
owners decided to spend four million in @ 
national campaign during the next four years. 
Other trade associations have been spending 
from thirty thousand to three hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year with the lumber and con- 
crete industries expending approximately 
half a million. 

A few days after the announcement of the 
laundry owners’ campaign the photographers 
decided to spend two million dollars in the 
next four years. They plan “to lead the gen- 
eral public to a better appreciation of the 
fine art of the profession of photography.” 

To get the full value of such association 
advertising it is necessary to supplement it 
with individual advertising and merchandis 
ing. “The return on cooperative advertis 
ing is directly proportionate to the strength 
of its tie-up with the member’s individual 
efforts,” according to O. H. Cheney. Trade 
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The Development Service of 
Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D. C., will 
gladly aid im securing in- 
dustrial locations, farms 
and homesites in the South. 
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oodland Weaith 


A soft green mantle of great forests clothes the rugged backbone of the 
Appalachian Range and the coastal plains of the South. Almost one-half of 
- the nation’s lumber supply is furnished by the South. 


The South values her trees among her most precious possessions. No longer 
do men slash away whole forests here, with no thought of the morrow. ‘The 
Southern States and Southern lumber companies are cooperating to carry out 
not only conservation policies but also reforestation programs. 


The.value of Southern forest products and the output of the Southern wood- 
working industries total more than $800,000,000 yearly. And each year the 
Southern lumber industries find an ever widening demand for their products. 


Timber is one of the South’s great natural resources. But this rich heritage 
is being conserved and developed for future generations as well as contributing 
its share to present prosperity. 


The Southern Railway System is conducting forestry work along its lines in 

——— Carolina on a tract of 19,000 acres, inherited from the days of wood- 
burning locomotives. It is demonstrating that the adoption of modern meth 

of forestry and reforestation pays both latge and small owners of timber tracts. 


SOUT 


RAILWAY 
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C Ge 
| Greatest Salesman. 
in the World 


He never quits, nor gets discour- ray gt 


aged, finds nobody ‘‘in confer- 
ence,’” misses no trains, wastes no 
time. 












































He can travel anywhere in the 
United States for two -or three 
cents per call. Can make thous- 
ands of effective calls a day, cover 
the country in a week. 


He cooperates unselfishly—helps 
other salesmen—tells them what 
to say—follows up customers— 
creates leads. 


That the finest coated paper comes 
from Cantine’s is shown by the 
fact that the Cantine Mills today 
coat more paper than any other 
You can control him absolutely— company. 
make him what you want him to 
be—impart to him your own 
ability. 





Book of samples and name of near- 
est distributor upon request. Ad- 
oe dress Dept. 456. 


Don’t overlook this salesman. 
You can use him with profit. He 
can add tremendous creative drive 
and power to your selling. You 
already know his name—Dioirect 
Mail Advertising. 


Good art work and cuts, good 


epee _ good paper, spe cial- Martin Cantine Company samples of 
y suriaced to give fine printing all work you produce on any Cantine 
quality—these are the essentials. paper. 


Tue Martin CantIneE Company 


Saugerties, N. Y. 
New York Office, 501 Firra Avenue 
Note—To compete for the famous 


Martin Cantine awards for skill in 
ony J or printing, send to the 


° 9 COATED 


PAPERS 


Litto C.1S. 








VELVETONE 


PEM OL Lae ee 


you are not already a NATION’S 
BUSINESS subscriber send in this 


handy coupon. 


Esopus 
<1 0neem 


















To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Send me Nation’s Business, your official monthly publication, 
beginning with the June number. Bill me later for $7.50 
for the three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose remittance 
with this coupon). 
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associations of all classes are considering itg 
possibilities. ss 

For instance, the Texas Cotton-Seed Crush. 
ers’ Association is starting a campaign in the 
farm press to sell the farmers more cotton. 
seed meal for use in their cattle food. And 


tional slogan: “Clothes Do Help You Win— 
Dry Clean Them Oftener.” 

It might be mentioned that the paint and. 
varnish industries claim that their well-known 
slogan, “Save the Surface and You Save All,” 
is worth $7,000,000, or a million dollars a 
word. 

Group competition is back of the campaign 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers 
to find a larger place in the consumer’s stom- 
ach. The Institute is undertaking a study 
of its product, its source, its food value, pro. 
duction methods, and preparation for final 
use. 

* * * 

In 1907 the National Varnish Manufae- 
turers’ Association voted for national legis- 
lation to suppress “graft.” When the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission began in 1917 to take 
cognizance of the evil, the association adopted 
and individually signed an agreement to sup- 
press it and secured the adoption of an iden- 
tical agreement by the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association. Both associations made signa- 


ture of this agreement a condition of mem- 
bership. Shortly thereafter both associations 
established in Washington an Unfair Compe- 
tition Bureau with the duty of cooperating 
with the Federal Trade Commission in the 
suppression of unfair trade practices, includ- 





’ 
ing “graft,” misbranding, etc. This bureau 
is charged to “hew to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may.” The two mentioned 
associations consolidated in October, 1925, 
and formed,the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Intelligent cooperative action resulted in 
the use of 20 per cent more zinc in 1925 than 
in 1924. During the war munitions demands 
raised the price of zinc and resulted in paint 
invading the zinc market. After the war cut- 
throat competition resulted in reducing the 
weight of zinc coating to a point where it 
lasted no longer than painted sheets. Here 
was a zinc market slipping away, so to stop 
the loss the American Zinc Institute cooper- 
ated with “the Sectional Committee on Speci- 
fications for Zine Coating of Iron and Steel 
under the rules of procedure of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee and the 
sponsorship of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials.” How important this phase 
of the new competition is is well shown by 
the statement of a member of the committee 
that substitutes for zinc-coated iron and steel 
were yearly replacing 1,000,000 tons of iron 
and steel sheets, requiring more than 100,000 
tons of zinc for protective purposes. 

* * * 


What is the oldest trade association? The 
American Paper and Pulp Association cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary this year. 
association is undertaking an intensive study 





When writing to THe Martin Cantrne Company please mention Nation’s Business 


of foreign markets and the increasing use 


from Cincinnati there emanates a new na. 
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per and pulp products; an investigation of 
the pulpwood situation in New York and the 
New England States; the employment of a 
competent engineer to continue the coopera- 
tion with individual states in the solution of 
the stream purification problem and other 
common engineering problems. 

x * * 


Another cause of friction between buyer 
and seller should be eliminated by the gen- 
eral adoption of the report of the Raw Silk 
Classification Committee of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America. The report was undertaken 
in order to “advance the standards of testing 
and to propose a uniform, definite classifica- 
tion” of stream filiature raw silk. The work 
of the committee is based upon a large 
amount of experimentation by laboratories 
and upon many thousands of tests covering 
the entire range of quality available on the 
New York market. Part I of the report deals 
with definitions of defects—its purpose is to 
standardize by description and illustration 
the names and terms used for various de- 
fects. Part II represents, in the opinion of 
the committee, the best current laboratory 
practice in methods of testing. It furnishes 
accurate information upon the methods by 
which the characteristics of raw silk should 
be tested to determine the grading according 
to R. S. C. classifications. Part III is the 
R. 8. C. classification. It is a technical pub- 
lication and one that will undoubtedly have 
a widespread and beneficial effect on business 
relations in the silk trade. 


Parking and the Retail Store 


OF PARTICULAR interest are some re- 
marks on parking made by W. M. 
Jacoby, secretary of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Pittsburgh, before the National 
Association of Retail Secretaries. Of par- 
ticular interest because they deal with the 
locating of responsibility and the general ten- 
dency to shirk by passing it to some govern- 
mental agency. 


Stores in the congested shopping area in 
any city should not, in my opinion, make 
a privileged class of their automobile cus- 
tomers by providing storage places for 
their cars. It is also a grave question in 
my mind as to whether it is a proper 
municipal function, either. It would seem 
that the erection of private parking ga- 
rages, where motor car owners pay for their 
own service, is the correct solution of the 
parking problem. 

The majority of the customers of all of 
our stores are not motor car customers. 
It is conservatively estimated, in the city 
of Pittsburgh, not more than 20 per cent 
of those persons who come into the down- 
town district every day to do their shop- 
ping ride in motor cars. The other 80 per 
cent are street car and motor bus custom- 
ers. In spite of their greatest number, no 
special privileges are given them. 

It is very hard to calculate the amount 
of additional expense to which cities have 
been put by reason of the growth of the 
motor car, but it is enormous, and I, for 
one, do not recommend that the real es- 
tate of cities be still further taxed to 
provide accommodations and facilities for 
automobiles. 

With growing congestion in the down- 
town areas in most cities, the time seems 
to be approaching when passenger motor 
cars will be entirely excluded therefrom. 
A plan is under study in Pittsburgh at the 
present time to stop individual cars at the 
edge of the congested area where private 
parking garages have been provided, and 
to furnish a motor bus service throughout 
the downtown district. The buses will take 
up about as much street room as two ordi- 
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Laying 1}4-inch A ”s Corkboard over old roofing 
E. J. Harth Beliding, Conant, Oke 


Keep Cool this Summer 
under a Cork Insulated Roof 


UST as surely as summer arrives and the blazing 

sun beats on uninsulated roofs, top floors will be 
oppressively hot, working conditions will be uncom- 
fortable and employees’ efficiency will be lowered. 


Insulate your roof with Armstrong’s Corkboard and 
enjoy the comfort of cooler top floors. There is no 
better time to insulate than now. Armstrong’s Cork- 
board can be laid directly over the old roofing material, 
forming a perfect base for the new roofing. The result 
is a permanently satisfactory roof, heat-tight as well 
as weather-tight. 


A roof insulated with Armstrong’s Corkboard will 
protect top floors from winter’s cold as well as sum- 
mer’s heat, insuring year-round comfort. And the 
saving in fuel will be sufficient to repay the cost of 
insulation in a very few years. 


Two interesting books giving complete facts about 
Armstrong’s Corkboard have been published for your 
information. They will be sent free on application. 
Write for “The Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard,” and “The Insulation of Roofs to Prevent 
Condensation.” Address Armstrong Cork & Insu- 
lation Company, 195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Branches in the Principal Cities. 















Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 








When writing to Anmstronc Cork & InsuLation Company please mention Nation's Business 
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i/ NISIBLE 
/ LOOSE LEAF 
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Index names, numbers or 
subjects always VISIBLE 









. ad 
WRITE for Moore’s Books on Loose-Leaf eg7iip- 
ment—either standard systems or the new VISI- 
BLE. Books give prices of binders, sheets and 
indexes. Illustrated with specimen forms sug- 
gesting uses in your business. 








FREE if requested on business stationery 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 


Since 1839, mfrs. of loose-leaf and bound record-keeping devices 
4048 STONE STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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System 


Founded in 1852 


23,000 Customer-Investors 


Over 37,000 persons have invested in Associated securities, of whom 23,000 
are Customers and employees. This represents a growth from less than 1,000 
shareholders in 1919 to the present number. 

Customer-ownership, fostered and developed by public utilities, has grown to 
such proportions that it has given a new meaning to “public” in public utility. 


Public Utility Management Has Two Responsibilities 


Not only do the utilities serve the public but they are ina large measure owned 
by it. This in turn has added a new responsibility to management. It must 
provide 


SS 


a 


Adequate service to its customers 
Sound securities to its investors 


Re 


Customer-ownership is helping slowly to revolutionize the investing and savings 
habits of thousands of persons. It offers sound securities with good yields 
which customers may — on a partial payment plan. 

The management of the Associated Gas and Electric Company is fully aware 
if of this double responsibility to its public in providing dependable service and 
\ sound securities. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Mustrated Year Book “N™ 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway New York 








| Associated Gas and Electric 























When writing to Joan C. Moore Corporation and - Asseciarep -Gas ann Execraic Company please mention Nation’s Business 





nary motor cars and will accommodate 39 


persons instead of one or two at most, on 


the average, of motor cars. 

Consideration of special privileges for 
motor car patrons brings to mind other 
special privileges granted by department 
stores. The cash customer pays the same 
price for merchandise as the charge ecus- 
tomer who takes thirty to sixty days to pay 
his bill. In many cities no interest jg 
charged on deferred payments and such 
customers gain a sixty to one hundred and 
twenty day advantage over cash customers 
and an advantage of about half this period 
over charge customers. The customer who 
carries his purchase home pays the same 
price for it as the one who has the same 
article sent home in a store truck. These 
seem to be unfair distinctions which some 
day, perhaps, must be adjusted in some 
manner. 


NACOS and the Bonus 


ry EDITORIAL in the house organ of 


the National Association of Commercial 


Organization Secretaries attacks the giving of 
bonuses for the location of industries in these 
words: 


Time was when it seemed altogether 
proper and necessary to present a bonus in 
some form or other to induce an industry 
to locate in any particular city. But to- 
day many chambers of commerce operate 
on a rigid policy of no bonus, while others 
seem committed in principle to this policy 
and yet find its operation difficult. There 
is no doubt, however, that the trend is 
toward the abolishment of the bonus in 
industrial promotion. 

It seems that some industries themselves 
do not favor the bonus, for we learn from 





an eastern chamber of commerce that it 
has secured a well-established financially 
sound industry without a bonus or without 
payment of any kind, although the indus 
try had been offered $300,000 to locate in 
another town. 

If an industry is to succeed, the location 
of its plant must be as scientifically con- 
sidered as the other factors which deter- 
mine the success or failure of the enter- 
prise. 


Extending Sales to Foreign Markets 


CONTINUOUS stream of requests from 

producers, manufacturers and merchants 
is being received by the Foreign Commerce 
Department of the National Chamber and 
various other foreign trade agencies as to 
the possibilities of doing export business, and 
as to the organization and methods require 
to carry it on. “Doing Export Business” 8 
a publication issued by the Foreign Com- 
merce Department aimed to answer these 
questions. In the introduction to the book, 
Chauncey D. Snow, manager of the depart- 
ment, writes: 


Export markets are providing profitable 
business for a large number of our mem 
bers in all parts of the country and im 
variety of lines. To the member just ei 
tering the export field there is much 
information available from the experience 
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of other American concerns that have | 
built up successful trade abroad. 

This class of business is similar in its! 
main outlines to domestic business, and | 
for the most part only the special features | 
of difference are referred to here. Master- 
ing the special requirements of export trade 
has not been found a difficult task by those 
who have set about it seriously. 


Size, large or small, location, inland or at 
the seaboard, have less to do with the answer 
to the question “Who can export?” than do 
the merits of the product, the industrial ef- 
ficiency, and the merchandising ability and 
resourcefulness and soundness of the policies 
and practices of the concerns in question. 

The book covers such questions as survey- 
ing the export field, establishing an export 
department, its relation to the plant, its or- 
ganization, etc.; promoting sales; filling or- 
ders, shipping requirements, legal formalities, 
banking procedure, etc. 


Fruitless Detail 


O PHASE of cost accounting has inter- 
ested industrial executives and their ac- 
countants more than that of the treatment 
of manufacturing overhead. To satisfy this 
interest countless books and articles have 
been written on the subject. Not only is this 
literature voluminous but also it is far reach- 
ing in its recommendations and minutely 
detailed in its descriptions. Where lies, un- 
der these conditions, the need for anything 
further? 
However, one letter recently received by 
the Department of Manufacture of the Na- 
tional Chamber is typical of many that have 
come in worth quoting: 


We are getting so clogged up with theo- 
ries and details in our cost literature that 
we are losing the advice and support of 
many able accountants who really have 
not had time to engage in discussions of 
side issues and details. They feel, and 
rightly, I think, that the cost man’s imagi- 
nation is running away with him and he 
is accordingly erecting innumerable objec- 
tions and complications—if’s and but’s— 
which really do not exist if he first masters 
the fundamentals and then applies the de- 
tails in conformity with them. 


The correction of this condition requires, 
according to the department’s correspondents, 
a concise, logical treatment of the funda- 
mentals of accounting for manufacturing 
overhead and the department has prepared 
such a study. This pamphlet, “The Evolu- 
tion of Overhead Accounting,” does not pre- 
sent the theories of the Department of Manu- 
facture but rather is based on the experience 
of industrial executives and accountants in 
various lines of industry, in various parts of 
the country. 


Interested in Local Politics 


N THE February issue of Nation’s Bust- 

Ness, Frank Kent pointed out that as a 
general rule business men are not interested 
in politics though they affect them vitally. 

erefore it was with particular interest that 
We read what the Iowa City, Iowa, Chamber 
of Commerce is doing to interest its members 
and the local community in what its local 
officials were doing. Of course, the interest 
must extend further than merely listening to 


speeches but such attention is the basis for | 


further study of political problems. The Iowa 
City Chamber bulletin reads as follows: 


When Iowa installs a new governor the 
Capitol City is ablaze of glory, and the 
. Pomp and grandeur of the inaugural cere- 
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If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


Demand Proof 


Sige CompToMETER, with a trained operator, will do 
more figure work’ at less cost than any. other 
combination. 

Even if you have no more than two or three hours 
of figure work, still the Comptometer, with a trained 
operator devoting part time to other clerical work, will 
likewise handle the combined jobs at less cost than 
any other combination. 

To make the combination effective, we maintain over 
100 Comptometer Schools from which we supplied last 
year to employers, without charge, 21,702 trained 
operators. 

Challenge the nearest Comptometer man to prove 
these claims by actual performance on portions of 
every day work in your own office. No expense, no ob- 
ligation. If not in your phone book under Felt & 
Tarrant, write us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO, 
1712 N. Paulina Street 
CHICAGO 

















CONTROLLED KEY 






ADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 





monies are long remembered. The new of- 
ts pledge allegiance to the state, and | 


| 














When writing to Fer & Tarrant Mrc. Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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eA Message to Business Men 


HEN you need money to carry on 

the legitimate development of your 
business, your local bank helps you. It is 
their business to lend you money. 


But with growth there usually comes a time 
when you need the advice and co-operation of 
an investment banker, one who has had ex- 
perience in underwriting and distributing 
securities. 

Our services are always at the disposal of 


executives of well-established and sound 
American Corporations. 


Address your communications to our 
New York Office: 42 Broapway 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisuHep 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


* 






















































































CHOOSE 
KALAMAZH 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


NOW- 


and obtain the 
better way to make, 
use and preserve 


your records. 
Send for Catalog. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


























When writing to Honnatower & Weexs and Katamazoo Loose Lear Binper Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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the thousands who attend pledge loyalty 
to the new administration. 

Is it not just as important to Iowa City 
and Johnson County that we have ho: 
capable and loyal local officials ag 
the same high standard be reflected by the 
officials of the state? Then are not thege 
city and county officials, who mold oyp 
policies, interpret our laws and handle oy 
finances, entitled to the same consideration? 
Are they not entitled to some kind of recog. 
nition and to our loyalty and cooperation? 


Coming Business Conventions 
(From Information Available April 1) 





Date 

May City Organization 

Oy sicass New York........./ American Importers of Spanish 
Green Olives. 

at SEES Chicago........... American Incubator Manufaetuy. 

ers Association. 

De Bx. sc SO ko osct ose Incubator Manufacturers Associa. 

tion, 

966.553 French Lick Springs National Association of Pring 

oe ak Seen eee. 

2- 5..... Hot Springs....... American Bankers Association, 

Bi rete New York......... Music Publishers Protective Asso, 

_. Clation, 
oe eee Washington, D. C...Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 
3 6.....Chitage....6..25 00. Master Boiler Makers Association, 
reer se New York......... National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 
4-8..... New York......... American Booksellers Association, 
8 is. Washington, D. C...Ameriean Association of Ice and 
Refrigeration. 

EEE New York......... Manufacturing Confection. 

ers’ Board of Trade 

Oh. 2% Del Monte........ Pacific States Paper Trade Asso. 

ciation. 
Wk. of 8th. Memphis.......... Southern Hardware Jobbers Asso 
ciation. 
9........Philadelphia.......Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ As 
sociation, 

i eee Wes BOMB 65S ees Associated Cooperage Industries 

of America. 

ae Detroit............Association of National Advertis. 

ers, Inc. 

Merge Chicago........... National Fire Protection Associa. 

tion. 

9-12. ....Cincinnati......... National Gas Association of 

America. 
9-12. ....Cincinnati......... Natural Gas Supply Men, Ine, 
Bi. ssid Se Yew England Railroad Club. 
J ee eee National Restaurant Association. 
10-12.....Pittsburgh......... National Pipe and Supplies Asso- 
ciation. 

10-12..... ee Michigan Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 

10-13. ....Memphis.......... American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

11-12.....New York......... National Association of Manufac- 
turers of Heating and Cooking 
Appliances. 

12-13...../ Atlanta...........National Association of Office 
Appliance Manufacturers, 

12-14..... Atlantic City. ...../ American Cotton Manufacturer’ 
Association. 

12-14..... Jackson..........+ American Gear Manufactures 
Association. 

12-14..... Atlantic City...... National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

16-17..... Washington, D. C...American Association of Medical 
Milk Producers. 

17-18..... Kansas City, Mo.... Mid-West Retail Coal Association. 

17-20..... Louisville.......... American Wholesale Grocers A+ 
sociation. 

cS ee) eee The Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers Association. 

_ Se Chicago........... National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

ee ae New Orleans, La....Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Association. : 

18-20... . West Baden Springs Millinery Association of America. 

19-21.....Cleveland......... National Safe Deposit Convention. 

19-21. .... Hot Springs, Va... . Refrigerating Machinery Assoc 
tion. 

20-21.....Erie, Pa...........d Advertising Affiliation. : 

a New York......... American Iron and Steel Institute. 

"RR Providence, R.I....National Association of Woolen é 
Worsted Overseers. 

ae eee National Association of Foremen. 

_ eee Atlantic City...... National Confectioners Assotis- 
tion of the United States. 

23-25..... Atlantic City... .../ American Steel & Heavy Hardware 
Association. 

ae a ere Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

23-26... .. Louisville, Ky.....,National Leather & Shoe Findes 
Association. 2 

O27... .. Asheville, N. C..... American Pharmaceutical Mam 
facturers Association. 

24-26..... Tulsa, Okla. ....... Association of Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturers. 

24-27..... Washington, D. C... Air Brake Association. 

25-27... a National Foreign Trade Counél 

25-27..... “7: Py The Society of Industrial Bng- 
neers. z 

25-28. ....French Lick Bprings Society of Automotive Engineets, 

nec, 

Beet New York......... National Board of Fire Under 
writers. 

er New Orleans....... Rice Millers’ Association. 

26-27.....Philadelphia....... American Association of Whole 
sale Opticians. 

26-28..... Louisville.......... Mahogany Association, Ine. 

26-28.....Cleveland......... National Motors ‘ 
Re-Builders. 
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OAKLAND [x8%} CALIFORNIA 








of the Pacific Coast region can be 
SERVED MOST QUICKLY... MOST ECONOMICALLY 


from OAKLAND 


AKLAND's central location 
() enables this city toserve the 
entire Pacific Coast market of 11 
million people more quickly . . . 
more advantageously than can 
any other great industrial city. 

And Oakland sits on the edge of 
San Francisco Bay at the very 
gateway to the rich Oriental and 
trans-Pacific markets. 


This city is the logical site for 
Pacific Coast factory-branches or 
warehouses. Why else was it 
chosen by such industries as Gen- 
eral Motors, Durant Motors, 
General Electric, Shredded 
Wheat, U. S. Light and Heat 
Corp., Westinghouse, Hyatt 

ings ....and numerous other 
great national industries. 


(I Send for a copy of “Industrial Oakland”. Or let us prepare a 


special technical report for your particular industry. <= > 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 





dustria 


This advertisement of Oakland and Alameda 
County—the West's fastest growing in- 

district— is produced co-operatively 
by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and 
the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 








OU 


“Industrial Capital of the West” 











When writing to Oaxtanp CHamMpBer or Commerce please mention. Nation’s Business 
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(to Protect Your Business _ 
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Biaw-KNOXx STANDARD BUILDINGS 


owest Cost Per Year 


a 
— 











The uninterrupted continuation of your business 
depends upon whether or not your buildings are 
absolutely firesafe. 





It has been demonstrated that in many instances 
the savings in insurance alone are great enough 
to offset, in a few years, the original cost of a 
Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Building. In all 
building there is a decided saving in insurance 
where the Blaw-Knox Firesafe All-Steel Roof 
supplants wood construction of any character. 


For instance, C. H. Braun & Sons of Baltimore, 
dealers in oils and greases, say— 
“since we have had the Blaw-Knox Build- 
ing Type B-B erected, our insurance rates 
have been reduced from $4.75 per hundred 
to $1.00 per hundred, which is quite a 
saving to us. 
We are more than satisfied with the 
above building.” 
The Fairfield Manufacturing Company of La- 
fayette, Indiana, shows a remarkable insurance 
saving, and says— 
“We are now carrying $100,000 insurance 
on our building at a cost of $1440 per 
year. We are putting up one of your new 
buildings and have a promise that the in- 
surance will cost $60 per year for $100,000 
on building and contents. 


We will save $1380.” 
The insurance saving justifies your selection of 
a Blaw-Knox Standard Building for the struc- 
ture you plan to build. 


Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings are widely used 
for Machine Shops, Warehouses, Weaving Mills 
—wherever one-story construction is required. 
They are weathertight. They are quickly and 


easily erected, under our supervision, if desired. 


BLAW-KNOX. COMPANY 
632 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New bebe 30 EB. Ey St. eek: Jjasolo ation 
Chicago: Building lo: Genesee Building 
Baltimore: wy wen Warner Sts. 
Birmi Marx Building 





Cleveland : 516 Union Building 
Philadelphia: 604 The Colonial Trust Bidg. 
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Government Aids 
to Business 


Reports of government tests, investi 

and researches included in this departure 
available (for purchase or free distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
is made. When publications are obtainable 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item, We 
will be glad to furnish them to our readers at 
the price the Government charges. 


PARTICULARLY OPPORTUNE is the publication 
by the Department of Commerce of a new 
commercial and industrial handbook 9 

China. The publication 
Study of Trade is the result of the work 
and Industryin of Julean Arnold, Ameri. 
China Issued can commercial attaché 
at Peking, who has spent 

twenty years in China. 

In preparing the handbook, Mr. Arnold had 
the cooperation of all American consular of. 
ficers in the Chinese Republic, who also eop- 
tributed sections on their respective consular 
districts. Special articles on transportation, 
finance, advertising, and sanitation are jp. 
cluded in the volume. There is also a section 
that deals with the incorporation of American 
firms in China under the China Trade Act, 

“Americans are especially interested ip 
China,” according to the foreword in the 
handbook, “not only because of the friendly 
relations that have uniformly existed between 
the two peoples from their earliest contact 


| but because their commercial intercourse dur- 


ing the last decade has developed almost w- 
precedentedly and the future seems to prom- 
ise an even greater measure of economic rela- 
tions between them. China, next to Japan, 
is our best Asiatic customer and one of our 
foremost sources of those raw materials which 
we have been unable to produce ourselves 
such as raw silk, tea, and wood oil.” 


Tue Arronautics Brancu of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has recently issued a 
Trade Directory. Part I lists dealers in aero- 

plane commodities, such 

Air Regulation as accessories, camera 

Division Issues and photographie sup- 

Trade Directory plies, clothing, engine 

manufacturers, metals, 
ignition equipment, parachutes, sirens, ete. 
The list is only tentative and additions are 
invited. Part II deals with aeronautical ac 
tivities such as aerial advertising, consulting 
engineers, dusting, instruction, insurance, 
mapping and survey, service and repair, and 
other types of dealers. 

Another of this branch’s publications is 02 
the inspection service, listing inspecting phys- 
cians and dealing with other inspection mat- 
ters for licensing of pilots. ; 

The Bureau of Standards is experimenting 
with various radio equipment for aeroplanes 
The Bureau has two aeroplanes on whieh ‘the 
tests are being conducted. 


“Ip you CANNoT APPLY simplification 
things you sell, then apply it to things you 
buy. Don’t buy 15 varieties of bolts if by 

study you can make | 

15 Types for15 kind of bolt. satisfy the 

Uses or 1 15 uses.” The hotel 

Type for 15 Uses manager who made this 

statement reduced his 
cost of items simplified 20 per cent 
their former cost, released $350,000 from fore 
mer inventories and saved $100,000 @ yeal, 
according to the Division of Simplified Pre 
tice, adding: 

Many companies have just completel 
their annual inventories. Now 1s a goo 
time to study the possibilities for thet ™ 
duction through simplification. sav 


When writing to BLraw-Knox Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ings through release of otherwise idle in- 

ventory investment are usually great 
enough to make such study very profitable. 
The ideal situation exists when all the in- 
ventory is in process or in transit—in other 
words, “on the move.” Simplification af- 
fords an easy approach to this ideal, for it 
is based on the elimination of excessive or 
superfluous variety—the chief source of idle 
investment and heavy costs of inventory 
maintenance. 

The Division is conducting many activities 
among which are the work on metal spools 
and reels, different parts of automobiles, end- 
matching of softwood lumber, wood distilla- 
tion, containers, and flashlights. 

A Primer of Simplified Practice has been 
issued by the Division. The publication has 
been issued to answer the increasing demands 
for information about the work, what it pro- 


‘ poses and what it has done. Copies of the 


primer will be sent to those interested upon 
application. 


THOUGH BRICK MASONRY is one of the oldest 
recorded types of construction, there have 
been practically no data upon which to erect 

standards. This lack of 

Brick Masonry fundamental knowledge 

TestedtoSet is probably largely re- 

Up Standards) sponsible for the present 

unsatisfactory state of 
specification writing as applied to brick and 
the wide variation in building code require- 
ments concerning brick masonry. 

To remedy this lack the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in cooperation with the Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association of America, last 
year conducted a series of tests on brick ma- 
sonry. The report may be divided into two 
parts. The first part consists of an investiga- 
tion of individual bricks. The bricks were of 
four types of commercial production and are 
believed to be typical. Already the informa- 
tion gained from the results of these tests has 
been used in standardization work. 

The second part of the report consists of 
investigation into construction and test of 
walls. The program consisted of tests on 153 
walls divided into four series. The variables 
consisted of two types of workmanship, four 
kinds of clay brick, three kinds of mortar, 
and different types of construction covering 
the 8- and 12-inch solid walls and the various 
8- and 12-inch hollow walls. 

The investigation is not as yet complete, 
but some of the most obvious and general 
conclusions are available in Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Technical Bulletin 118. 


THERE WILL soon be published by the Bu- 
reau of Standards a new compilation of laws 
of all the states, territories, insular posses- 

sions, and of the Federal 

Compilationof Government of the 
Laws on Weights United States in regard 

And Measures to weights and measures. 

This publication should 
be very useful to manufacturers and shippers 
of package goods in interstate commerce, 
manufacturers of weights and measures ap- 
paratus, weights and measures officials and 
others concerned with law enforcement, 
weighing and inspection bureaus, railroad and 
other officials concerned with weights and 
measures, lawyers, and reference libraries, ete. 

It is estimated that the finished work will 
contain 1,000 pages or more and will be sold 
by the Government Printing Office at the 
usual nominal charge for government publica- 
tions, which is intended to cover only the ac- 
tua! cost of paper, presswork, and binding. 
_It is proposed to print only one edition, 

ted to meet the immediate demands, and 

se desiring to obtain a copy should make 
cir wants known at once. Please do so by 
writing to the Bureau of Standards, Division 
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To officers of 


corporations 


The Equitable acts 
in the followingcor- 
porate trust capaci- 
ties: 


1, As trustee under 
mortgages and deeds of 
trust, securing bonds of 
railroad, public utility 
and industrial corpora- 
tions. 


2. Astransfer agent and 
registrar of stock. (Jn 
the transfer of even a 
single share of stock there 
are thirty-five separate 
steps. Each one of them 
is vital to a proper trans- 
Ser; if a single error is 
made confusion, loss of 
time and expense will re- 
sult.) 


3. As depositary under 
protective agreements 
or under plans of reor- 
ganization of railroad, 
public utility and in- 
dustrial corporations. 


4. As agentand deposi- 
tary for voting trustees. 


5. As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corporations 
under action for the pro- 
tection of creditors. 


6. As fiscal agent for 
the payment of bonds, 
and coupons of states, 
municipalities and cor- 
porations. 


Without incurring 














Before 
you incorporate 


Remember that it takes years of 
special training and experience to 
organize and conduct a trustworthy 
department which can properly han- 
dle the intricate detail involved in 
dividend disbursements, stock regis- 
trations and transfers, and other 
corporate financial matters. 


By appointing The Equitable trans- 
fer agent you assure yourself of the 
proper execution of this phase of your 
business, and effect a real economy 
in office overhead. Read the column 
at the left . . . then send for our 
booklet, The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, Transfer Agent. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 





any obligation, con- MADISON AVE. at 45th STREET 
MADISON AVE, at 28h STREET 
sult the nearest oar inhameaiane 
office of The Equi- DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
1 PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO 
table with regard to \DELPHIAS AGO: ge 
1 : SAN FRANCISCO: 
any of the services ig Building, Financial Center Building 
rendered by our Calvert and Redwood Sts, ATLANTA: Healey Building 
LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
Corpo rate Trust Total resources more than $475,000,000 
Department. 
© E. T. C.of N.Y.,1927 
\wkapereeineeanameuer' RDNA 





When writing to THe Equrraste Trust Company or New Yorx please mention Nation’s Business 
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Dollar Steamship 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Lands of Charm 


Across the Pacific 


The old world of the Orient is a new world ofadven- 
ture for you. Go now to these ancient and fascinating 
lands of the Far East. 

You may visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila. Or go direct to Japan 
from Seattle. 

Plan to make the complete trip. Visit all of these in- 
teresting ports and countries. No other lands in the 
world offer the traveler so much of adventure and 
romance. 


Japan is a miracle of scenic loveliness and modern 
progressiveness. Great cities, snow-clad mountains, 
terraced gardens, a joyous people. 


China, most ancient in civilization, is a storehouse 
of treasure. See the quaint river life—junks, sampans, 
bumboats swarming beneath your steamer’s bow. ~ 

Manila at the crossroads of the Pacific, a cosmopolitan city; 
Baguio, tropical mountain resort,a short day’s journey distant. 

Great President Liners take you in perfect comfort. Pleasant 
public rooms. Spacious decks. Airy staterooms. A cuisine ap- 
proved bythemostcritical of world travelers. Liberal stopovers 
at any port. Tickets interchangeable between the two lines. 

An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen days from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 

There is a Dollar Liner sailing every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient [via Honolulu} and Round 
the World. Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 

And fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 


Admiral Oriental Line 


» « « « NewYork 

° +s « eee 

« » « « New York gel 

+ « Boston, Mass. ime Bank Building . ... . Detroit, 

San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave.,So. — Seattle, Wash. 














When writing to the above steamship lines plaase mention Nation’s Business 
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of Weights and Measures, Washington, D, Cc. 
You will be notified when the book will be 
ready and the price at which it may be 
had. Every effort will be made to supply all 
persons making such requests. 


DvuRING THE LAST FEW Years the protein 
content of wheat has become increasingly im. 
portant in determining the price paid for any 

particular grade. To de. 

Testing Wheat termine how close differ. 

To Find Its ent laboratories should 
Protein Content be able to report results 
of protein tests on the 

same sample of wheat, the methods and tech. 
nique used in making protein tests were 
studied in mill laboratories, commercial pro- 
tein-testing laboratories, and grain inspection 
department laboratories in the central north. 
west’ and southwest. The results of this sur. 
vey form a part of a bulletin entitled “Test. 
ing Wheat for Protein with a Recommended 
Method for Making the Test,” as well as the 
report of an exhaustive laboratory study re- 
lating to the value of many outstanding 
methods and technique used by different 
protein-testing laboratories. Ss 

A standard method for making protein ~ 
tests is described. Recommendations are 
given for eliminating sources of error, so that 
concordant results between different labora- 
tories can be obtained. Additional copies of 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1460 may 
be had from the Government Printing Office 
at a cost of five cents a copy. 


Retar. Store Prositems is the title of a 
new publication of the Domestic Commerce 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce. Eight 


Factors in different subjects are dis- 
Successful cussed. This information 
Retailing is based on interviews 


with store executives, on 
trade contacts, and on questionnaires sent to 
stores of all kinds and sizes. Previous edi- 
tions of 160,000 copies of the separate studies 
have been exhausted. The publication is ap 
opportunity to get these eight studies com- 
bined into one book. 

The eight studies include: measuring @ re- 
tail market, store location, store planning, 
budgetary control wm retail store manage- 
ment, education of a sales force, cooperative 
retail advertising, department leasing in re- 
tail stores, and vehicular traffic congestion 
and retail business. 

Copies of this publication, Retail Store 
Problems, Domestic Commerce Series No. 9, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for twenty cents a copy. 


OccasIonaL cottonseed dust explosions have 
been regarded as unavoidable accidents up 
to the present. This was due to the fact 
that they were largely 
Cottonseed Dust local, expending _ their 

Explosions to force in the vicinity of 

Be Investigated the machine where they 

initially oceurred. But 
last year, after the large cold-press cotton- 
seed-oil mill at Memphis, Tenn., was 
stroyed with property damage of over 4 
quarter of a million dollars and a human 
loss of 1 killed and 12 injured, the cotton- 
seed mills became interested in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture’s work on the prevention 
of dust explosions and fires. As a result the 
Bureau of Chemistry sent W. A. Noel to @ 
main industrial points of the south for in- 
vestigations, conferences and meetings 00 
subject of dust explosions. oo 

The National Chamber arranged his itil- 
erary, and the officers of the Cotto 
Crushers’ Association in each state cooper 
ated to secure the most benefits from 


trip. 
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‘The Handbook of Illustrated Letters 


The Elbow Companion 
for Men Who Plan 
Direct Mail Matter and 


Dealer Help 


AVE you ever checked the 
pulling power of §illus- 
trated letters as compared 

with the usual sales letter? One 
mail-order test on 100,000 names 
revealed 11% increased replies in 
favor of the illustrated letter. 
Another advertiser gets 20% 
greater returns. 


Whether you now use illustrated 
letters or not, you will be inter- 
ested in the Handbook which we 
will send without cost to men who 
buy, plan, write, or produce 
printed matter. 


The Handbook shows the kind of 
letters used by Herbert D. Shivers 
to sell millions of cigars by mail. 
It reproduces the text of a letter 
used by the New Process Com- 
pany of Warren, Pa., who sold 
over a million dollars’ worth of 
traveling bags. 


Jt describes the kind of letters 
that enable Frank E. Davis of 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 


Richmond, Virginia 
Makers of Two-Text Illustrated Letter Paper 





Are 4 pages of advertising 


worth more than one? At 14 Advantages of Illustrated Letters 


no increased postage expense 


NATION’S BUSINESS 








Facts Taken from a Study 
of Over 
300 Letter Campaigns 
Are Condensed 
Into 32 Pages 


Material 


y % 

“4 es Ne 
Gloucester to sell a million dol- | % 3 
lars’ worth of fish a year by | * 4 \ 
mail. he Lg . 


You read about one publishing a! &. a 

house that has sold 50,000,000 | .9%\ oy ie 
books without a personal sales- RAS % % 

man. You see how the makers */7%, a: 
of Fuller Brushes, Purina *%*>* 
Chows, make use of illustrated 
letters in agent and dealer help 
work, 


The Handbook tells how illus- 
trated letters are used—the twelve 
jobs they do best—and their 
advantages. Specimens of many 
of the letters referred to will be 
found tucked in the handy pocket 
in the front cover, and a few 
dummies for layout purposes are 
in the back. 


















If interested in making letters 
pay better for direct mail or dealer 
elp work, the Handbook, which 
we will send free of cost, 
should be constantly at your 
elbow. 


The Problems 
of Many 
Advertisers Related 
by the Men 
Who Solved Them 







ces the oe letter gives 4 
pages instead of one—permits i, a s . : . r 3 
The ‘Illustrated 4-page Steuthe tas teedact and de The illustrated letter on Two-Text gives the direct advertiser these advan 
letter gives the same mes- uses in colors. tages: 


Sage as the single sheet 
letter plus 5 to 10 min- 
utes’ elaboration of the 
idea—a 10 minute in- 
terview instead of a 2- 
minule one, 


TWO-T 


—Carries letters and complete information for 1}4c or 2c. 

—Shows product in colors. 

—Permits the selling of several articles in one letter. 

—Lays entire information before prospect for ready action or reference. 
—First page of letter can be shorter. 

—Permits showing many uses for the article or many styles. 

—Enables follow-up letters to continue the selling job without seeming 


unduly long. 
—Permits pictures of installations or testimonials to be used. 
Localized pictures or testimonials if desired. 
pecials 


—Allows the letter accompanying the catalog to call attention to s 


for the which oo be pictured in colors even though the catalog is limited to 
one color. 
ILLI ISTRATED —Makes letters to old customers picture advantages of what they have 
: bought—keeps them sold—pictures new styles—models or other 
side~a coated paper-for the desirable purchases. 
—Permits class distinctions. as to locality—seasons, uses, etc., impossible 
LETTER Paste onke 
—Provides an unfailingly good sales letter on the inside regardless of ability 
side~abdond or mood of the correspondent with the first page available for personal- 


paper 


VW 





izing the message. 

—Pulls for a longer period of time than other letters. 

—Gives from 15% to 33% more returns from the same skill in letter-writing 
and the same postage expense. 


When writing to Stanparp Paper Mrc. Co, please mention Nation’s Business 
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You may be sure that the security back of every National City 
bond in your strong box is a known quantity, having been care- 
fully measured by an organization with world-wide fact- 
gathering facilities, and 115 years of financial experience. Each 
issue appearing on our investment lists has passed rigid tests 
and is recommended as a good investment in its class. Our 
May circular furnishes a well diversified selection—it will be 


sent upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - 


OF PRIVATE WIRES 


INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 


» INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 


BUSINESS 
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on, 
& 4 Fred Kelly | 
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having the laiest improved devices 
By ing ee iat imme CRAPHING 





LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 








$1.25 per 1000 


COMPLETE 
.B. NEW YORK 


When writing to the above advertisers-please mention Nation's Business 








TIMELY 


“Nation's Busnvess gives the business man what 
he badly needs, the best current thought, the 
best forward look on all business problems,” says 
Ernest T. Trigg, President of John Lucas and 
Company, Philadelphia. “I read it more relig- 
iously than any other magazine.” 











When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computations 
to a skilled organization of public calculators. 
48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Ill. 




















ANAGERS of big industrial plants are 

discovering that accidents are con- 
tagious and, still more important, that the 
spread of accidents may be checked by 
getting rid of the source of contagion. Ae- 
cidents do not happen to old men of fal- 
tering steps so much as to young men who 
are sure of themselves and take unneces- 
sary chances. The most daring fellow in 
an industrial group sets the pace for others. 
They think that whatever he does they 
can do. It’s just as if a man driving a 
motor car on a busy highway persists in 
going faster than is safe, and luring others 
to do likewise. By getting rid of a dare- 
devil in a factory, nine-tenths of the aeci- 
dents have been eliminated. 





EF: ACTORY managers also find that those 
who have accidents are likely to keep on 
having them. In one factory the personnel 
director made a careful tabulation of the 
number of accidents each employe recalled 
covering his whole life. Those who had 
suffered one or more accidents were listed 
in one group, while those who had never 
met with any accidents made up another 
group. A year later, records showed that 
three-fourths of all injuries among those 
employes befell those who had had acci- 
dents before. The reason isn’t hard to find. 
While some mishaps are entirely unpre- 
ventable, when you average the thing up 
most accidents are due to carelessness. The 
same inborn carelessness which leads to one 
injury is likely to cause others. 





PNSURANCS men often say: “Haven't 
had an accident in fifteen years, hey! 
Then you’re probably due for one.’ 

But such a conclusion is illogical, in the 








light of facts. When a man goes fifteen 
years without a serious mishap he has 
proved his ability to exercise care and 
avoid accidents. 





NE OF the luxuries of being a million- 
aire is that you can afford to take less 
income but be sure of it and also sure- of 
the amount of it. For that reason, 1t ap 
pears that as a man grows more Prom 
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perous he is more inclined to invest his 
money in bonds rather than in stocks.. He 
may have made his money out of common 
stocks in the first place, but has grown 
tired of not knowing what he is worth until 
he sees the stock quotations in the morn- 
ing paper. Recent compilations’ by a na- 
tionally famous statistician show that only 
7 per cent of the stock of corporations in 
this country is owned by millionaires—who 
number about 11,000—while people having 
average incomes of less than $12,500 own 
50 per cent of corporation stocks. 





Bye rors are rarely permitted to have 
offices in- large buildings except in 
those primarily intended for doctors’ and 
dentists’. offices. I asked a* building man- 
ager if this is because of the médicinal odor 
that dominates a building when doctors in- 
fest it. 

“No,” he said, “it is because of the ap- 


pearance of people-in-the elevators. Poor 


sufferers with bandaged ‘faces and’ arms in 
“slings are depressing sights for.others in 
the elevators.” 





NSURANCE records show that use. of 

poison for suicidal purposes has fallen 
off. This is said to be partly due to in- 
creased difficulty of. buying poison. But 
another reason is that poisoning one’s self 
has gone out of fashion. This is the only 
method of self-killing that has shown a 
percentage of decrease. 





N LONDON they are fussing about 

whether 16 inches is enough allowance 
for average width of passengers in street 
ear seats. Which reminds me of Bill Du- 














Puy’s famous essay in favor of shooting 
our fat men, because, he said, they are 
criminals using up more than their share 
of both food and space. 





Y FRIEND, C. C. Daily of Elyria, 

Ohio, who sells chemicals to rubber 
manufacturers, tells me of a raincoat maker 
who remarked: 

“During May and June last year we 
had abnormally high rainfall, but only 5 
per cent of it fell during profitable hours.” 

Then the raincoat man went on to ex- 
plain: 

“If it’s raining in the morning when you 
leave home, you wear your old clothes and 
carry an umbrella. 

“If it rains between 7:30 and 9 you 
may stop in a store on your way from the 
train to your office and buy a coat. But 
probably your time margin is scant and 
you just hurry along without stopping. 

“Rain from 9 to 5 catches a few shop- 
Pers down town, but they probably wait 
under cover till it slackens up. 

‘But rain from 4 to 6 catches folks near | 
4 store and with time to buy a coat. Then! 
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Non-Skid Hi-Type 
Cool Running on Long Hauls 


The special rubber compound keeps cool. The scientific tread 
design, with deep grooves, affords plenty of “ventilation” for 
the long haul. This is a big factor in the long mileage of Non- 
Skid Hi-Type Tires. Transfer and highway transport companies 
are among the largest users of these tires. Ask your local 
Firestone Service Dealer for performance records established 
by this wonderful Truck Tire. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER « « XrnusSiinuitord, 
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You Die, WhoG 
Your Menee 


Company Pays 
Or Kinds of Taxes 





Reprints of articles appearing in Nation's Business may be ordered from us 
at cost. Or we will give permission on reqvest to reprint articles. 


NATION’s BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 








When buying Firestone Tires please mention Nation's Business ty the deaier 
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Insure 


your 


NATION 


packages 


'S BUSINESS 

















ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post In- 

surance is the safe, economical and 
convenient method of insuring packages 
sent through the mails. A book of coupons 
equips you to insure each package as it is 
wrapped—andassures satisfactory adjust- 
ment, without red tape or delay ,if package 
is stolen,damaged or destroyed in transit. 


Any North America Agent can explain 
this inexpensive and dependable protec- 
tion. Or send the attached coupon for 
full information. 
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way 








is 
i & ‘ 
i H 
S Fire and Marine 
1 Insurance Company*’ 
Founded 1792 : 
H 
] 


Insurance Company of North America’ 


Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N 5 





















Stocks « are at the highest level 
on record. It is a time to 
know rather than to assume 
that your investments are sound. 
= you know which securities 
over-valued, which should 
be sold, which "retained, which 
switched into other stocks? 
Four rules for the present 
handling of investment funds are 
contained in our recent Bulletin. 


It is free to readers of 
Nation’s Business" 
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business in the raincoat trade booms, 
is the profit-making hour. 

“Rain in the evening either keeps y 
home or makes you call a taxi. 

“If it rains after 3 o’clock today—we ap 
waiting for the telephone to ring. The 
stores will want ten dozen or twenty dozen 
‘rush’ tomorrow. But for the last six weeks 
it has rained only at night and we do 
small business.” 














E. CROCKETT, manager of ¢ 

* tional work for the Jones 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, believes ¢ 
young business men who have been ¢ 
through high school are more observant 
on the average, than those who have beeq 
graduated from college. He has found 
seeming proof of this in written tests fol 
lowing a demonstration of various steel 








making processes. High school men, on 
the whole, remember more of what they 
saw than do college men. 

Possibly the reason is that salesmen with 
only high school education feel as if they 
must be more alert and strive harder not to 
miss anything if they are to keep up with 
those who had the benefits of college train- 
ing. But college men perhaps regard them- 
selves as finished products. 





THe LATEST form of snobbish appeal 
in business is applying the limited book 
edition idea to perfumes. 

In Paris they now have perfumes limited 
to 100 bottles of a certain scent and a 
fashionable woman by paying a few hu- 
dred frances extra may have the satisfac 
tion of knowing that only a select few may 
smell as she does. 





WONDER if we aren’t on the eve of 
business revolution by use of - bright 
colors. Not long ago a manufacturer 0 
fountain pens suddenly departed from black - 
and introduced a line of pens in giddier 
hues. Since then every competitor has had 





to adopt bright colors or lose busines. 
Look into the show window of almost aly 
kind of store and note the wide range 

articles in brighter colors than ever before 





FAMOUS authority on use of colori 

business recently told me that applic 
tion of color to automobiles, both inside 
out, has scarcely started. Plain black cats 
he says, will soon be extinct. 
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Among prominent persons and institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Surgeons 
are the following: 

AUGUSTUS A. BUSCH 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 

SAMUEL INSULL 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADCOMPANY 
SCIOTO COUNTRY CLUB 

HOWARD HEINZ 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Jr. 
BETHLEHEM STEELCORPORATION 
HON. WILL H. HAYS 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. ° 






Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. William 
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A. Rockefeller, Greenwich, Connecticut, by Frank Swift Chase 


To whom will you entrust your priceless trees? 


Davey Tree Service—reliable, proved, safe—can be had only from the 
Davey Company, whose experts live and work in your vicinity 


Your trees are living things. They will usually respond 
to intelligent, skillful care, but they can’t be patched like 
a brick wall or treated by careless, untrained hands—if 
you want to save them. 


While occasional trees are nearly perfect, most trees 
require some care in varying degrees. The majority 
probably need only limited treatment to prevent more 
serious troubles later—like teeth. Some are in advanced 
states of decay or decline. If a tree is worth saving, 
it is worth reliable expert service. 


Every Davey Tree Expert is Davey trained—is trained 
before he is allowed to work on your priceless trees. 
Men who are dishore:i or lazy or careless are eliminated 
from the Davey organization as quickly as they are found, 
nearly all of them in the training school. The result is 
that only the right kind of men are left, and all of them 


are thoroughly trained by Davey experts who know Tre 
Surgery values and the most advanced methods of pre 
tice and the fine professional ethics. 


These trained, reliable Davey Tree Experts live atl 
work in your vicinity. They are easily and quicll 
available to you. Nocar fare is charged and you pay oi 
for actual working time at reasonable rates, plus the nt 
essary materials and the cost of delivering them. 


You can afford Davey Tree Expert Service. Eighty-lor 
per cent of Davey clients in 1926 paid less than $2008 
each. The total volume of businesslast year was $2,000, 
but the bulk of this was made up of small operationsit 
people of moderate means who appreciate their trees asl 
ing things and priceless possessions. Above everything. 
reliability. Davey Tree Experts will save your trees 
out guessing or experiment. Write or wire nearest ofitt 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 719 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone: Murray Hill1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, 705 Statler Bldg.; ; 
Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Providence, R. 1., 36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bas 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St. ; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library bite 
Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Lowis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt 
Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg. ; Montreal, Insurance Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Protect yourself from impostors. 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is inthe employ of The Davey Tree Experi Co., Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 
a made with the Davey Company and nol with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. ; 
of your trees who is not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 


'f anyone solicits the care 


© The D. T. E. Co., Ine., itt 
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What Went t the A | Meett 
Observing its custom, Nation’s Business devotes an extra issue to an account of 
the Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting was held at Washington, May 2, 3,4,5. The dominant note 
of its deliberations was 
The New Era in Business 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS B' 
: . . . ‘ The 
S the representatives of American Business ing so 
convene for the Annual Meeting of the Era i 
P ust 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the paar 
: caenitee : : Perha 
Austin organization cannot but take pride in the | ae 
fact that so many of these great names are num- | slow 
‘ . | a 
bered among its clients. a ae 
re ing 
As American business has grown in calibre  Becars 
and breadth, Austin has grown, and has been 3 
U 
helpful to an ever increasing clientele. = “butt 
. Wi 
Insofar as building conditions are a barometer 3 
of business, it may be of interest to know that 4 
Austin has under contract a larger volume this eram 
. < their 
year than in any preceding year. 
E 
Railroads and industrials alike are carrying for- vl 
° ‘ ‘ SLOW 
ward new building programs with confidence. petit 
put i 
In your business, a new building project _ will be to your advantage to do this before “C 
may be contemplated, immediately or in any plans are drawn. Austin’s experi- and 
the near future. Please accept the sug- ence is often of very great value in the i * 
gestion that it will be worth your preliminary laying out of the prop- to b 
personal attention to see that the osition, as well as in the actual pe 
matter is discussed with Austin. It {Ustin'wernoo engineering and construction. the t 
| the ( 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland of th 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland Miami the 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco stooc 
coun 
* e 
Complete Building Service 
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Ushering In the New Era 


By WARREN BISHOP 


RING together 2,500 business men and assign to them 
B any topic of discussion that you like, and the result 
will be talk on every subject that affects business. 
That was strikingly shown at the Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of Commerce, held in 
Washington, May 3, 4 and 5. The subject was “The New 
Era in Business”; but the speeches and discussions that 
aroused the most comment were largely international; they 
dealt with what might be called the diplomacy of business. 
Perhaps the reason is that the “new era in business” is 
international, and the meeting, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, took notice of that condition. 


HINGS that gave an international flavor to the meet- 

ing were the address of President Coolidge at the joint 
meeting of the Chamber and the Pan American Business 
meeting; the talks of Thomas W. Lamont and Roy Chapin 
to the International Chamber; the complaint of Victor M. 
Cutter, president of the United Fruit Company, of our 
“butterfly diplomats.” 

Wide attention was attracted by the speech of Mr. La- 
mont, a partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. 
He urged a more careful consideration of our loans abroad, 
gave this picturesque description of what is going on: 

“Tt is a tempting thing for certain of the European gov- 
ernments to find a horde of American bankers sitting on 
their doorsteps offering them money.” 


ME. LAMONT foresaw also a lessening in the demand 

for money from abroad as the European countries 
slowly improve their positions. He saw an increasing com- 
petition from abroad but not an unhealthful one. As he 
put it: 

“Competition from the world across the sea, well ordered 
and at peace, is competition that America can well afford 
to welcome rather than fear.” 

The international flavor of the meeting was greatly added 
to by the presence in Washington of the Third Pan Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference. The most colorful event of 
the meeting was the general session on Tuesday night with 
the Conference. President Coolidge made the chief address 
of the evening, and his talk was preceded by the raising of 
the flags of the countries represented while the audience 
stood and the Marine Band played the national air of the 
country whose flag was being raised. 


THE PAN AMERiCAN group was linked with the 

Chamber in other ways. Lewis E. Pierson, who on 
Thursday became president of the National Chamber, was 
the chairman of the Conference; and it was John H. Fahey, 
& former president, who took up the cudgels for this country 
when a South American delegate opened an attack on 
American tariffs. 

Moreover, the speech of Secretary Hoover to the Confer- 
ence, urging against loans to foreign governments for unpro- 


ductive purposes, was linked by many with the address of 
Mr. Lamont on foreign loans. 


‘THE speaker of the general meeting who devoted himself 
most closely to the subject of the new era in business 

was Haley Fiske, 75-year-old president of the Metropolitan 

Life, active as many men younger by ten years or more. 

Mr. Fiske saw a raising of the standards and the ethics 
of business in the relations of business to each other, to 
the public and to the employes. In all three it is coopera- 
tion which is bringing about results. 

Mr. Fiske’s most interesting illustration of the new 
friendliness in business, the “era of good feeling” in indus- 
try, was in the help which his company is extending to a 
new insurance company formed by union labor men in 
Washington “to do Old Line life insurance on scientific 
principles with adequate reserves and ample capital.” 


Two of the general meetings were planned on entirely 

novel and apparently successful lines. One, on Wednes- 
day morning, was devoted to a geographical survey of the 
country—a recognition, in a way, of the vastness of this 
industrial empire of ours. From New England came John 8. 
Lawrence, textile man and head of the New England Coun- 
cil; from the South came George H. Baldwin, president of 
Commodores Point Terminal Company, Jacksonville; from 
the Middle West came Silas H. Strawn, lawyer, merchant 
and diplomat; from the Pacific Coast was heard Harry 
Chandler, publisher and capitalist—all to tell what at the 
moment was disturbing business in their section and what 
they thought of the outlook. 

On Thursday morning the last general meeting of the 
Chamber was devoted to the nine men who presided ever 
the group meetings of Tuesday and Wednesday. Each 
spoke briefly for his own section of American business, tell- 
ing what had developed at his meeting and what he saw 
on the horizon for his industry. 


HE ANNUAL dinner, held on Wednesday evening, 

brought out more than a thousand attendants. The chief 
features were the introduction of distinguished business 
men who were present, and the address of Alfred Pearce 
Dennis, of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Dennis made somewhat the same point as did Mr, 
Lamont in his address before the International, that no 
nation can live by itself alone, and that we have less to 
fear from a successful and prosperous Europe than from a 
depressed Europe. Here are two pertinent paragraphs 
spoken by Mr. Dennis: 

“Tf the war has taught us anything, it has lessoned us in 
the economic solidarity of the world. We have learned 
that no man liveth to himself nor dieth to himself. What 
is true of individuals is true of nations. When the British 
Government released its accumulated war stocks of wool 
in 1921, the market collapsed, and there was not a shepherd 
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on the lonely plains of Australia or the 
slopes of Judea who did not feel the pinch 
of hard times. When the Russians with- 
drew from the Paris perfumery market, 
rose gardens in the secluded valleys of the 
mountains of Bulgaria, which had been 
producing attar of rose for fifty years, were 
left untended. 

“We have learned that trade, whether 
national or international, is based upon 
the exchange of the peculiar products of 
the industry and genius of one man for 
the fruits of another man’s industry and 
genius. 

“Both may profit by the exchange. Be- 
fore the war we regarded the British as 
our principal trade rivals. We are coming 
to regard them as customers rather than 
rivals, As international traders we have 
more to gain from Britain prosperous than 
from Britain depressed.” 


 BARLY the group meetings grow in 
interest and importance. This year 
there was an attendance of about 1,850 at 
the nine groups. That is an average of 
more than 200, and for the most part the 
interest was sustained and the discussion 
following the set speeches was lively. 

The Civic Development Department 
added a bit of controversy to its meeting 
by a debate between Henry H. Curran, 
once a candidate for Mayor of New York, 
and Harvey W. Corbett, New York archi- 
tect, on height of buildings. Major Curran 
contended that building heights should be 
still further limited, while Mr. Corbett 
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stuck out for the skyscraper as needful and 
beautiful. 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident came 
at the transportation meeting. Philip H. 
Gadsden in his address had protested 
against the apparent intention of the 
Shipping Board to build more ships and to 
perpetuate government ownership. This 
brought Chairman O’Connor, of the Board, 
to his feet with a denial that the Board 
purposed to do what Mr. Gadsden had 
charged. 

Very adroitly Julius H. Barnes thereupon 
proposed a resolution which modified one 
already proposed and which by accepting 
Mr. O’Connor’s statement put him upon 
record as opposed to such a widening of 
the Board’s activities. 

The Foreign Commerce Department 
luncheon took on a Latin American, rather 
than a European, flavor. The delegates to 
the Pan American meeting were among the 
guests, and some of the speeches were in 
Spanish. 

A note was sounded at the Manufacture 
Department meeting that may, perhaps, 
give the best answer after all to what is 
the new era of business: 

“A fall in prices has brought about a rise 
in real wages, accompanied by a high level 
of profits.” 


HE ANNUAL MEETING decided on 
one notable change in the administration 
of the Chamber: no resident vice-president 
was chosen; but, instead, the Board was 
authorized to appoint a chairman; and 








Sidelights on the Annual Meeting 


AVING stretched conventions at the 
end of the day with dinners and eve- 
ning meetings, the suffering business man is 
now expected to take in a breakfast or two 
and either “hold a conference,” “establish 
contacts,” or listen to a few more speeches. 
One of the most distinguished of the Cham- 
ber’s executives was wandering disconso- 
lately through the corridors of the May- 
flower Hotel looking for three breakfasts 
which he was supposed to attend one morn- 
ing. 
One breakfast with 
enough, but think of three! 
to be a law! 


speeches seems 
There ought 





The Chamber’s annual meeting brings to 
Washington a group of fresh straw hats, 
worn chiefly by the southern delegates. 
Gay bands helped to make picturesque the 
courtyard of the Chamber building. 





Incidentally, the courtyard was a most 
popular place. The weather was fine, and 
the loud speakers permitted those who sat 
and sunned themselves to hear as much or 
as little of the speeches as they wished. 
When everyone has a radio, will conven- 
tions be held that way? 
member of the Association of 
ving Cup Makers tune in 
on Station ABCD at exactly 9:30 a. m. on 
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cups in Siam; mail in his approval of the 
resolutions on a post card, and then call it 
a good convention? 





The food problem of a convention is no 
small one. The menus for ten luncheons, 
two breakfasts and four dinners all had to 
be submitted and approved. The depart- 
mental luncheons ran rather to veal, 
whether “cutlet” or “cotellete” depending 
on the hotel patronized. Only two of the 
departments ran to fish. Pie was a lunch- 
eon favorite—apple, cherry and Boston 
cream all appearing. 





SIDESHOWS: 


Giant baked potatoes at the annual din- 
ner given by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Baby alligators brought by a Florida 
delegation and kept in a box in the court- 
yard. 


Moving pictures of Will Rogers, at some 
of the meetings, and of the corvention it- 
self, at the annual dinner, thanks to the 
Pathe Exchange. 


The smartly dressed delegate who wore 
a brown derby with a bit of a red feather 
in it, and who gave 142 other delegates 
a chance to make a remark about “the 
man in the brown derby.” 
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Judge Edwin B. Parker was chosen 
the post. The chairman is to assist 
president in carrying out the policies 
the Chamber and in the operation of ¢ 
Chamber’s departments and employes, — 
The new president is Lewis E. ‘ 
who has been active in the Chamber since 
he was first chosen a director in 1917, He 
has been recently Eastern vice-president 
and chairman of the Executive Committee, 


EW members of the Board of Dig 
tors are: J. P. Burrus, president, Buy 
rus Mill and Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas; 
William Candler, Atlanta-Biltmore Hote, 
Atlanta ; Robert P. Lamont, president 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago; | 
ward P. Peck, vice-president, Omaha — 
vator Co., Omaha: William Pfaff, Cy 
and Pfaff, Ltd., New Orleans; Fred | : 
Sargent, president, Chicago and Northwest. 
ern Railway, Chicago; Matthew 8. Sloan, 
president, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Brooklyn. : 
Those who are leaving the Board, by 
resignation or by expiration of term Ci 
office, are: Louis Lipsitz, John W. 
ton, Max W. Babb, Frank Kell, James P. 
Orr, Carl R. Gray, Milton E. Marcuse, 











JOuN W. O'LEARY had one welcom 
announcement to make as he surrenderel 
the office of president after serving two 
years. 

In his address at the annual dinner, re 
told the delegates that the debt on the new 
Chamber building had been paid off. 








Canvassing for election to the board od 
directors was more picturesque than ever. 
One candidate had pretty girls distributing 
flowers and souvenir ash trays. He wasnt 
elected. Another candidate was accompi 
nied by a sort of flying squadron of pe 
sonal propagandists. 





At the meeting every state was repre 
sented, but there was no delegate regi- \ 
tered from one state, which sounds col 
tradictory. A Wyoming organization wis 
represented by a delegate living neare 
Washington, but there was no delegate reg 
istered from Wyoming. Twelve organiair 
tions from foreign countries were rept 
sented, of which Brazil had two, and the 
Argentine, Belgium, Cuba, China, Franet, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, Spain and 
the rest. In all, 695 organizations were 
represented, a record for recent years. — 








It was the biggest meeting the 
has held for several years. To m : 

“worth-while-ness” is difficult. Go to 
such gathering—and I have been at 
—and always there stand here and thee 
little groups who ask the eternal questiol: 

“What good is the darn thing?” —— 
old answer stands: 

“Men who bring something to such + 
meeting take a little more than they bring.” 
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The Real Progress of American Trade 


on the principle of mutual helpful- 
ness. ‘This idea had its inception 
at the first meeting of American Repub- 
fics in 1826, but did not reach its full devel- 
+ until the conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1889, which 
organized the Bu- 
reau of American 
Republics, now 
known- as the Pan 
American Union. 
Since this time many 
international confer- 
ences of American 
States have been held 
to consider scientific, 
sanitary, Red Cross, 
, journalistic, 
radio, standardiza- 
tion, highways, and 
other questions. 
These gatherings, 
representing the 
great body of unat- 
tached republics of 
the Western Hemi- 
sphere, are a great 
influence in commer- 
cial, industrial, and 
cultural develop- 
ment. 


Tn Pan American movement rests 


Happy Meeting 


UR first commer- 
cial conference 
was held in 1911, our 
second in 1919, and 
this is the third. It 
is a happy circum- 
stance that the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States, meeting at 
this same time, gives 
an opportunity for 
bringing together 
Tepresentative busi- 
hess Men covering all 
the territory of the 
Pa American Union. 
The growing inti- 
macy of our relation- 
ship is emphasized 
by the fact that dele- 
gates are already 
here to hold a con- 
ference on commer- 
tal aviation and 
other delegates to 
confer on standard- 
uation. To all of these representatives the 
Government of the United States extends 
4 Most cordial welcome. They hold promise 
of great benefit to all the countries con- 
eerned and provide the opportunity and 
method for promoting mutual cooperation 
and friendly relations. 
ile this conference has a semiofficial 
standing, I believe that its great merit lies 
i the fact that it represents not govern- 
ment but private industry. Governments 
© not have commercial relations. They 
tan promote and encourage it, but it is 
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distinctly the business of the people them- 
selves. 


If this desirable activity is to 





grow and prosper, if it is to provide the 
different nations with the means of self- 
realization, of education, progress, and en- 
lightenment, it must in general be the 
product of private initiative. 

Under free governments trade must be 
free, and to be of permanent value it 
ought to be independent. Under our 
standard we do not expect the Government 
to support trade; we expect trade to sup- 
port the Government. An emergency or 
national defense may require some differ- 
ent treatment, but under normal conditions 


trade should rely on its own resources, 
and should therefore belong to the prov- 
ince of private enterprise. 

It is our conclusion that while govern- 
ment should encourage international trade 
and provide agencies for investigating and 
reporting conditions, 
those who are ac- 
tually engaged in the 
transaction of busi- 
ness must necessarily 
make their own con- 
tacts and establish 
their own markets. 
There is scarcely any 
nation that is suffi- 
cient unto itself, 

The convenience 
and necessity of one 
people inevitably are 
served by the natu- 
ral resources, climatic 
conditions, skill, and 
creative power of 
other peoples. This 
is the sound basis of 
international trade. 
This diversity of pro- 
duction makes it pos- 
sible for one country 
to exchange its com- 
modities for those of 
another country to 
the mutual advan- 
tage of both. It is 
this element that 
gives stability and 
permanence to for- 
eign commerce. It 
contributes to satis- 
fying wants and 
needs, and so be- 
comes a help to all 
who are engaged in it, 


Trading Ideas 
f Bes civilizing in- 

fluence of com- 
merce has often been 
noted. An exchange 
of commodities al- 
ways results in an ex- 
change of ideas. The 
railroad, steamship, 
telegraph, telephone, 
and now the airplane, 
have all reached 
their highest devel- 
opment as instru- 
mentalities of trade. 
As law and order and 
security are absolutely necessary for in- 
dustrial and commercial life, international 
exchange of large dimensions becomes one 
of the strongest guaranties of peace. 

The last half of the century has seen a 
very material reallocation of the com- 
merce of the Western Hemisphere. In its 
beginning we were all largely dependent 
on Europe for a market for ovr raw ma- 
terials and for a considerable supply of 
manufactured articles. This condition is 
very much changed, The United States 
has become the chief market for the raw 
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materials of the southern republics, while 
on their part they have turned to us for 
a supply of manufactured commodities. 
Since our sister republics became inde- 
pendent this trade has greatly increased. 

In 1830, nearly a hundred years ago, the 
value of both exports and imports amounted 
to about $25,000,000; 50 years later it had 
reached more than $200,000,000, only a 
little less than 10 times as much; and dur- 
ing the last 10 years it has averaged not 
far under $2,000,000,000, again increasing 
almost tenfold in 50 years. In the hundred 
years, or a little less, the increase has been 
nearly a hundredfold. 

In this exchange of commodities this 
country has, as is known, purchased far 
more from them than they have purchased 
from us, or, in other words, the visible bal- 
ance of trade has been in their favor. Dur- 
ing the last five years our purchases have 
amounted to a total of $5,068,000,000 and 
our sales to $3,781,000,000, showing a dif- 
ference of $1,387,000,000 or an excess of 
about 34 per cent. For the century the 
excess would be greater, probably by more 


- than 40 per cent. 


Latin America’s Customer 


N°&t only has this country purchased 
more than it has sold, but it has long 
been the chief foreign purchaser of their 
products. During the twelve years ending 
with 1925, the only years for which com- 
plete statistics are available, this country’s 
share of their exports has averaged nearly 
40 per cent. This is more than 200 per cent 
of the portion taken by Great Britain, the 
nearest competitor, and nearly 30 per cent 
above that taken by Great Britain, France 
and Germany combined, the three next 
most important purchasers. 

In the import trade of the southern re- 

‘ publics the United States has also, though 
more recently, come to occupy the leading 
position. In 1900 the imports of all these 
countries, collectively considered, from 
Great Britain were about equal to their 
imports from the United States and Ger- 
many combined, which last two countries 
were on about an even footing. 

From 1900 to 1910 the United States 
gained rapidly, and since 1913 has remained 
in the lead in the collective imports of all 
Latin America. In the countries north of 
Panama the commercial importance of the 
United States has, because of greater prox- 
imity and greater diversity of products, 
been much greater than in those to the 
south. 


When We Led in Exporting 
| eed prior to 1890 imports into Mexico, 


Cuba and Central America were almost 
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ket for industrial raw material, tropical 
and semi-tropical foods, copper, hides, 
wool, oil, cane sugar and coffee. 

This trade must come to our market just 
as certainly as the trade of Texas, Kansas 
or Connecticut must find its chief outlet 
in our domestic market. 

Such articles as mineral oils, molasses, 
chicle, nitrate, bananas, coffee and refined 
copper find almost 100 per cent of their 
market in this country, while sugar and 
lead produets come close to 85 per cent. 
While on the other hand, »aturally, these 
countries do not take anywhere near so 
large a proportion of our total exports as 
we take of theirs, yet in many articles it 
runs about 30 per cent and its total for 
1926 was almost $882,000,000, or about 20 
per cent of our entire exports. 

This is a vast sum both in exports and 
imports, and of great importance to our 
southern neighbors and to ourselves in its 
financial effect and in its enormous human- 
izing influence. 

A prime requisite of commerce is trans- 
portation. On account of location and cost 
most of our trade to the south is carried 
on by shipping. In the last few years these 
facilities have been both increased and im- 
proved. 

Boats which are comfortable and com- 
modious run from New York to Peru in 
12 days and to Chile in 20 days, while 
on the east coast the Argentine is reached 
in 20 days and Brazil in 12 days. At 
least once each week, sometimes oftener, 
there are sailings to Caribbean ports. This 
fine passenger service has brought people 
directly to America who formerly came here 
by way of European ports. In addition to 
this a very extensive freight service has 
been built up. In 1900 the number of 
American vessels that entered these for- 
eign ports was 2,044, while the number 
that cleared was 1,623. In 1925 the num- 
ber that entered was 6,239 and the num- 
ber that cleared 8,193. 


Distribution a Land Problem~ 
YV/aile ships can land goods on the 


coast, and sometimes go up the larger 
rivers, any extensive distribution is de- 
pendent upon land transportation. The 
building of railroads has greatly contrib- 
uted to this purpose. Engineering feats 
have taken these railroads over high moun- 
tain ranges that seemed impossible. The 
highway, with the introduction of motor 
trucks, is becoming an important adjunct 
to the railroads in our own country and in 
all the republics to the south. 

Modern methods of constructicn have 
been so highly developed in building our 
highways ‘that our road machinery is in 
great demand, and the desire for infor- 
mation and education on this subject has 
become so widespread as to call together 
great international conferences. 

Supplementing other modes of travel, 
both by sea and land, is the development 
of aviation. While this has not reached 
the stage at which it becomes a very im- 
portant factor in international commerce, 
yet where speed is necessary in carrying 
travelers, perishable articles or mail, it 
holds promising possibilities. 

Not only transportation, but communi- 


mutual forbearance. 
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cation, is necessary to commercial inter | 


change. For this purpose we have the Pan 
American postal agreement, which 

the domestic rates on mail matter applica. 
ble to all the nations which are parties tp 
the agreement. This includes all the je 
publics of the two American continents 
with one exception, so that a letter will go 
anywhere within their territory at the do 
mestic rate of postage which prevails jn 
each. 

The cable and the radio both furnish 
means by which almost instantaneous com- 
munication can be had among all the ng 
tions of our two continents. 


Advertising a Trade Factor 


N°? doubt the most important influence 
in enlarging trade is advertising, and of 


all forms of advertising that which results 


from personal experience and personal con- 
tact is most valuable. A conference of this 
nature, that will bring into such intimate 
relationship the representatives ofethe vari- 
ous producing elements of so many differ. 
ent nations, cannot help revealing many 
new wants and many new sources from 
which they can be supplied. Our sister 
republics have resources of enormous value, 
and a constantly increasing dependence of 
the whole world upon the products of their 
natural resources assures them of a con- 
tinually enlarging commercial _ horizon, 

While our own country is desirous of par- 
ticipating in this trade, it does not wish to 
do so at the expense of any other people, 
but upon a basis which is mutually just 
and equitable. Commerce has no other 
permanent foundation. We expect other 
countries to produce commodities which we 
can use for our benefit, and we expect to 
produce commodities which they can use 
for their benefit. 

The result is a more abundant life for 
all concerned. 

It is this mutual interdependence which 
justifies the whole Pan American move- 
ment. It is an ardent and sincere desire 
to do good, one to another. Our associates 
in the Pan American Union all stand on 
an absolute equality with us. It is the 
often declared and established policy of 
this government to use its resources not to 
burden them but to assist them; not to 
control them but to cooperate with them. 
It is the forces of sound thinking, sound 
government, and sound economics which 
hold the only hope of real progress, real 
freedom, and real prosperity for the masses 
of the people, that need the constantly 
combined efforts of all the enlightened 
forces of society. 


Aiding With Moral Influence 


Ov first duty is to secure these results 
at home, but an almost equal obliga- 
tion requires us to exert our moral influ 
ence to assist all the peoples of the Pan 
American Union to provide similar agencies 
for themselves. 


Our Pan American Union is creating 


a new civilization in these western reput 
lics, representative of all that is best m 
the history of the Old World. We must 


all cooperate in its advancement through 


mutual helpfulness, mutual confidence and 
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An Ideal of the New Business Era 


Board of Directors of the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States 
will find new policies which have been 
added to the business program and plat- 
form through referenda. There they will 
jearn of our success or failure in legislative 
matters, and, if it be failure, be reminded 
of the permanency of any effort which the 
members leave, through instructions, to the 
business staff. There is no stopping when 
they once issue orders. If a failure comes 
at this session, there will be efforts at the 
next session. 

We have grown to the largest member- 
ship in our history, a gain of 220 organiza- 
tion memberships, putting us over the 
1,500 mark, near which we have been for 


so long. 
In a Strong Financial State 


oY" financial condition is excellent, our 
reserves are in better condition than 
they have been in the past, and there is 
much to be happy about in that condition. 

There is one thing of interest not in the 
report and that is that the home of the 
United States Chamber is to be finally 
freed from debt. The building, through 
the efforts of our first president, Harry 
Wheeler, was the gift of American busi- 
ness; that every dollar of the original con- 
templated cost was subscribed by American 
business men. There was a deficit, which 
eame about through increased costs, a 
deficit unexpected and unaccounted for, 
but which is always an aftermath of any 
great undertaking like this. 

On January 31, 1926, the deficit amount- 
ed in round figures to $346,000, and the 
building fund was closed. Through the un- 
tiring efforts of the men who are serving 
your organization, through an economy 
which has been at times too extreme, that 
amount has been reduced, until today in 
round figures we have a debt of less than 
$190,000 and a possibility of payment of 
$40,000 of that. 

Yesterday the Board of Directors decided 
that the balance of that deficit should be 
paid from the reserves which have accumu- 
lated, and which have been building up 
even while this debt has been in process 
of payment, and that we should clear our 
home of debt. With that action will be 
completed the transfer of title to trustees, 
who will hold this property for the use for 
which it was originally intended, and pro- 
tect it for such use for all time. 

But the bare report of the Board of 
Directors tells only a part of the real story 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The details of the services 
which are being rendered each day are 
growing and growing in importance, rang- 
ing from assistance to a community in 
having transportation or shipping fur- 
nished to it to relieve congested ports, to 
seeking to advise regarding a possible mar- 
ket for rattlesnake skins. It is a wide 


[oes who read the report of the 


field, but it is being covered earnestly and 
with success. 

I will not undertake to speak more on 
those details. 


Rather will I give to you 
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By JOHN W. O'LEARY 


Former President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


some impressions which have come to me. 

I think the first impression that has 
come as a result of these two years of ser- 
vice is an impression of the vastness of 
this enterprise of ours. Its founders con- 


ceived an organization nation-wide, an or- 
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ganization of vision, an organization of ser- 
vice, an organization of practical idealism. 
The purpose was clear, but I think even in 
the minds of those wise men, who builded 
well, its future was vague. 

It has come to me that in this great na- 
tion of ours we are so accustomed to big- 
ness that we sometimes fail to realize what 
it means. For instance, it is an easy thing 
to say that we are citizens of a great nation. 
All of us know that the geography of it is 
clear, that we are bounded on the east by 
the Atlantic and on the west by the Pacific, 
that Canada is on the north and Mexico 
on the south. But I confess that I never 
had quite an idea of its bigness until I 
began to study the work of this Chamber, 
its ramifications, and the far-reaching 
places which it must enter. The Chamber 
is divided into four divisions. It had to be 
divided. We found it was too big to cover 
from Washington, and to give the service 
which should be rendered efficiently. 

Let me picture these four divisions to 
visualize the bigness of this Nation we serve. 

The eastern division has an area of 451,- 
000 square miles. That division alone could 
take in the whole area of Germany, France 
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and Italy, and have some thousands of 

miles to spare. The wealth of this divi- 

sion is, roughly estimated, $131,000,008,- 

000. It is, consequently, comparable, in 

fact, to the wealth of the whole British 
Empire. The population is approaching 
50,000,000. The population of the entire 
Roman Empire never exceeded 50,000,000. 
If the vice-president for the eastern divi- 
sion were able to get a special train—un- 
fortunately, under the program of economy 
under which we have been operating for the 
last three years, he could not have it—if he 
could get a special train to carry him from 
the northern limit to the southern limit of 
the division without stopping, he would be 
en route for a day and a half. That is one 
division. 

The Northern Central Division has an 
area of 614,000 square miles. Like the 
Eastern Division, it could take in the com- 
bined areas of Germany, France and Italy, 
and have a comfortable margin. To. cross 
the division requires a day and a half of 
continuous travel on the best traims yet 
devised. The distance 1s about the same 
as the distance from Paris to Constanti- 
nople, or from London to Moscow. In 
1925, the last year for which we have com- 
plete statistics, the people in this division, 
in their business enterprises, reported to 
the Federal Government that their net in- 
comes subject to tax exceeded ten billion 
dollars, or just short of one-third of the 
great total of thirty-three billion for the 
whole country. 

The Western Ivain Division has an area 
of 1,189,000 square miles, a population of 
9,000,000 people, and an estimated wealth 
approaching $40,000,000,000. In its agri- 
culture, its forests, its minerals, and in the 
diversified new industries of the Pacific 
Coast and its shipping interests, it has re- 
sources which assure it of a future hard to 
forecast. in area it compares with British 
India and Argentina, and its population 
approaches the population of the Argen- 
tine. With nine per cent of the population 
of our country, this division furnished 13 
per cent of the returns filed for Federal 
income taxes in 1924, and almost 50 per 
cent of the population of the Western Di- 
vision participated directly in the incomes 
shown in those returns, 





Another Empire of Trade 


INALLY, the Southern Central Division 
with an area of 770,000 square miles, a 
population of 25,000,000 and a wealth of 
fifty billion. In population it is equal to 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. Using 
the fastest trains and the best connections, 
the vice-president for the Southern Central 
Division would have to spend forty hours 
traveling from the eastern to the western 
boundaries. 
One cannot keep in mind these figures, 
but I have them in this broken-up form 
so that one might get some conception of 
what this Nation is. Each of these divi- 
sions is an empire of world importance, and 
this organization is expected to cover these 
empires in both its membership and its work, 
Let me give another impression. I re- 
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member very well being one of those who 
used to criticize the referenda of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. It 
seemed such a slow way of getting ai an 
opinion. It seemed such a difficult way of 
expressing an opinion. I know that many 
of you have heard the same expressions, 
because I have heard them constantly as I 
go about the country. But this is the im- 
pression I have gotten, after two years of 
service, that great wisdom was shown in 
the adoption of this method of gathering 
the business opinion. 


Facts as a Foundation 


S$ a foundation, there is a collection of 
facts, and a study of those facts, and a 
consideration of those facts by a group of 
able and successful business men, widely 
diversified in interest and vocation. There 
is a study of those facts, the development 
of opinions expressed in principles or poli- 
cies, the sending out to the entire United 
States of those opinions secured by the 
group studying the facts, and consideration 
of the facts by local groups everywhere. 
It is a slow process, but the educational 
value of the referenda of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is tre- 
mendous. 

Bigger than that educational value, how- 
ever, there has come this impression to me, 
of the wonderful cumulative value of these 
referenda. What have we been building? 
Gradually a platform of sound economic 
policies, which will eventually—and which 
has already in many cases—give us a plat- 
form on which every piece of legislation 
offered may be considered. Sometimes there 
is an expression of wonderment as to why 
the membership has not had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss or vote regarding a cer- 
tain bill which is in Congress. 

During the years since this Chamber has 
been in existence, there have been four or 
more referenda on taxation. Studies of 
this great question are on continuously, and 
principles have been established. There is 
hardly a tax bill which can be offered in 
Congress today which cannot be judged on 
the basis of the principles you have estab- 
lished over these years. So, instead of 
having to take snap judgment, we have an 
opportunity of taking careful judgment on 
every measure that is offered, and, of 
course, have the further advantage of being 
able in a constructive way to advise with 
the committees of Congress before the bills 
are written, rather than making necessary 
opposition to them after they are written. 
This constructive effort is of growing value, 
and is being more and more appreciated. 


A President’s Impressions 


HAVE several other impressions. We 

are to make a change in our program 
today and bring to you a matter which is 
of great interest. But let me give you this 
impression as one that I have received, an 
impression of the tremendous value of the 
service rendered by business men through 
this organization, the increasing self-regu- 
lation which has been coming on almost 
unconsciously during the period of the 
patton of the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States. 
How much better“it would have been if 
we have gained our self-regulation 
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twenty-five years ago or more, how much 
freer we might have been today from re- 
strictive laws, from super-regulation and 
government interference in many processes 
which might be better off today under pri- 
vate initiative. 

But we have made great progress in self- 
regulation. In so doing, we are gradually 
tending, I believe, to avoid more of gov- 
ernment regulation, and, if we persist in 
trying to conduct our businesses within the 
law, with sincerity of purpose, with the de- 
velopment of ideals in business, I am con- 
fident that the regulations which will come 
in the future will be of minor importance. 

The value of service rendered in the de- 
velopment of ideals I may touch on. I saw 
an advertisement recently in connection 
with the great flood disaster which is on 
us, advising the people of the stricken 
communities that their goods will be re- 
plaeed without cost, and that has been fol- 
lowed by the action of more and more 
business men throughout the country in 
the same direction. Is it not a big spirit 
which undertakes that job of helping and 
assisting, without waiting to have the de- 
mands made on them, or being forced 
through circumstances which they have not 
anticipated ? 

I had occasion a day or two ago to try 
to purchase a trunk. I found that I had 
not the keys of the trunk that was in my 
possession, and in a great hurry I thought 
I must get another one. After looking at 
several of them, I made the comment that 
it was too bad that I had to buy a trunk, 
because I could not get a key to fit the one 
I had. The man with whom I was talking 
said, “Well, we will get a key for you.” He 
lost a sale. But is not that just indicative 
of the new spirit of business today in its 
desire to serve? 

The service rendered is bringing about a 
most desirable and important thing, an 
understanding between these four empires 
within the borders of our own Nation, an 
understanding which is bringing about na- 
tional unity as opposed to the idea of sec- 
tionalism, 


And What of Government? 


THINK there is no more important part 

of the work that is being done today 
than this recognition of advancing unity 
and of our responsibility toward our Gov- 
ernment. We are meeting today at a time 
when one of the greatest national disasters 
in our history is still going on. The sympa- 
thy of the whole country is directed toward 
those people along the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries who not only in many 
cases have lost friends or relatives, homes 
and means of livelihood, but who are suf- 
fering, and will continue to suffer, privation 
and hardship until the water recedes. With 
this sympathy there goes a pride in which 
the whole Nation takes part. The heroism 
and courage and energy with which that 
section of the country is meeting the trial 
arouse the enthusiasm and bring congratu- 
lations from all of us. 

The Administration, and all departments 
of the Government, are cooperating with 
the Red Cross and the state and local com- 
mittees to check the flood, to relieve the 
suffering, and to repair the damage. This 
subject is receiving daily consideration by 
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your Board of Directors, which will prob. a 


later meeting, but in the meeting yeste, | 
day the suggestion was made that 
can business today challenges Ag 
engineering skill to harness the Mis * 
so that there shall not be a repetition of 
this great calamity. rot 
In making that challenge, business mney 
of the United States pledge their Support 
to such engineering effort. a 
Is it not a fact that, through what hay 
been going on during these years, we ar 
recognizing this spirit of national [ 
The problem of the Mississippi and fhe 
eight states now involved becomes a matter 
of interest to all of us, and we are alll go. 
ing to do our part, whether in our private 
business way or in participation in the 
help which must be beyond us, in the goy. 
ernmental way. We are all going to do our 
part in supporting some relief program, 


ably result in some action proposed at a 


A Willingness for Service 


WOULD talk more at length if time 
permitted of the increasing conscious. 
ness and responsibility on the part of busi 
ness men to the community, to the state, 
and to the Nation. It is increasing. Every- 
where there is evidence of it. Everywhere 
there is a willingness to serve, a desire only 
to find wherein men may serve best. 
we took advantage, or could take advan- 
tage today, of this willingness to serve, the 
opportunities for forward march in the 
United States would be beyond imagination, 
It is such impressions as these that make 
me feel repaid for a service which I ma 
have rendered. There is distinct i 
edge on my part that no president ever 
had or ever could have greater loyalty and 
greater willingness to respond in service on 
the part of the staff of this organization, 
and on the part of the membership in it, 
It has not been confined to our Board of 
Directors; they have responded in magnifi- 
cent fashion. It has not been confined to 
our vice-presidents, who have relieved the 
president of much of his burdens. It has — 
not been confined to the organization mem- 
bership, large as it is. It has extended 
throughout the communities, and indicates, 
again, the increasing consciousness of Te 
sponsibility on the part of business men to 
their communities, their states and the Na 
tion. 
For all of it I express my keen apprecia- 
tion. An organization built on the fo 
tion of vision, of service, and of practical 
idealism, will progress. Changes in per 
sonnel, of those who serve, changes im 
methods of conducting the affairs of the 
organization, changes in the membership 
may occur, but, if the foundation of vision 
and of service and of practical idealism 
continues, progress is bound to result. _ 
The Chamber of Commerce of thé 
United States was built on such a founda- 
tion. Through the 15 years of its history 
it has continued to grow in strength and 
support, in power for good, in helpful ser- 
vice to the Nation. . 
So long as it adheres to its purpose and 
to its ideals, so long as it continues to Te 
ceive the unselfish service of the busines’ 
leaders of the United States that it has 
received, but in increasing number, it Wil 





continue in power for good. 
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The New Responsibilities of Business 


rock principle, “Competition 

is the life of Trade”—and often 
the death of the traders!—and the 
Charybdis of government stone-wall 
regulation and anti-trust legislation, the 
business man has been obliged to steer 
warily and keep a good lookout. He has 
had rather a hard time of it during the 
jast generation. 

The general subject of the present an- 
nual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, “The New 
Business Era,” will enlighten the 
members and the public on the 
progress the business man has made 
jin the narrow channel and how 
nearly he has reached the open sea. 

“The New Responsibilities of 
Business” which I have been asked 
to discuss are of three characters: 
The relations of business men to 
each other, to the employes and to 
the public; and these three respon- 
sibilities are interrelated. 


Bow the Scylla of the old 


Three Responsibilities 


| TAKE it that there is one ideal 
in the three responsibilities and 
that is service. Business men have 
listened to the clarion call which has 
been ringing throughout the world; 
and they have organized to respond 
to it. This great chamber is the 
outstanding witness. Here you are 
with 1,500 constituent members, 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations located in every state 
of the Union with 800,000 members, 
sending delegates here for reports 
and conference and planning action 
with the Advisory Committee rep- 
resenting the eight divisions of your 
organization. Here you are to re- 
ceive light and leading. Here is 
the center to which your trade as- 
sociations report. Let us look in a 
very general way upon the methods 
by which they are meeting their 
responsibilities, by citing typical 
instances. 

1. The relations of members to 
each other. They are summed up 
in one word—cooperation. I have been 
allowed to read sixty reports of work of 
trade associations. In some associations 
there is the system of arbitration of dis- 
putes between members, in some cases 
compulsory, and even directed to disputes 
with non-members. In 59 associations 
there is joint advertising each of the par- 
ticular business, carrying 1,237 pages in 25 
periodicals. 

Here are some of the activities of one or 
another of the trade associations: To solve a 
problem difficult and in some cases almost 
Impossible as to how to bring about im- 
provement in conditions to enable mem- 
bers, especially the weaker ones, to stay in 
usiness im what is characterized as “a 
deplorable competitive situation.” To help 
small manufacturers by giving information 
they cannot afford to get. To obtain for 
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common use legal opinions on trade diffi- 
culties. To put a stop to unfair competi- 
tion, involving often graft in obtaining or- 
ders. To improve standards in order to 
meet and overcome cut-throat competition 
by inferior substitutes. To improve stand- 
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ards and qualities, to comply with build- 
ing ordinances and to strengthen and im- 
prove the laws. To establish ethical codes 
in competition. To send out inspectors to 
factories to make tests to improve quality 
and raise standards. In the coal associa- 
tion to promote safety in mining. 


Getting Rid of Wastes 
OOPERATING with the Federal Board 


for Vocational Training to give training 
courses in localities and by literature to en- 
able merchants to survive competition of 
chain stores. Cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in standardization and 
eliminating duplication. You may be famil- 
iar with the astonishing results achieved in 
this line—reducing varieties in hotel china- 
ware from 700 to 160, in milk bottles 49 
to 9, in bed blankets 78 to 12, in paving 


brick 66 to 4, in asphalt 88 to 9, 
in files and rasps 1,351 to 496. In 
one industry to find means to re- 
duce failures—it is said they amount 
to 50 per cent—arising largely from 
ignorance of conditions. 

To set forth models of stores and of fix- 
tures. In one industry $70,000 were 
seved on one item of the manufactures. 
One industry has surveyed establishments 
covering fifty millions of dollars of business 
to fix proper ratios of assets, lia- 
bilities, income and expenditures; 
and has brought about vocational 
training and furnished help to the 
small concerns, 

In many industries considerable 
sums have been spent in research 
work, some on physical and chem- 
ical standards of raw material. It 
was research work which brought 
about the plans for model stores 
and accumulated a very large li- 
brary of information. Research 
work in laboratory has made data 
available for the cement associa- 
tion, is promising in another in- 
dustry to revolutionize the product 
and to put the people in it “on top 
of the world,” as one representative 
visualizes it, in another the im- 
provement of lacquer. One indus- 
try has raised $500,000 for re- 
search. Another has a laboratory 
and a fellowship in a university, 
with special studies in sterilization 
of food products. Another a re- 
search seeking means to insure 
quality at a reasonable price. An- 
other into nutritive values of food, 


Real Cooperation 


T IS to be noted that all this re- 

search work is by associations for 
the benefit of all of their members. 
It is real cooperation. 

2. Relations to the public. As 
to this it is certain that all of the 
work described is a service not only 
to members but to the public. It 
all goes to the improvement of what 
the business men make and sell 
and much of it goes to cheapen 
costs and selling prices. The constituent 
associations are also working for the pro- 
tection of the buying public. One industry 
educates the employes to produce good out- 
put and has actually got 70,000 of them to 
sign pledges to give the right kind of work 
and to replace inferior work—many of these 
are foreign born who are thus trained in 
American ways. Several of the associations 
are fighting against misbranding and mis- 
stamping, in other words, against deception 
of the public as to material and quality. 
Some of them as associations guarantee the 
quality evidenced by standard labels. One 
association certifies an important product 
where deception would be easy and non- 
compliance with legal requirements might 
be concealed. Another association stand- 
ardizes grades and correctly marks them 
upon the product. Another enforces stand- 
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ards_ recognized throughout the world for 
measurements and inspection. 

Another association is engaged in elimi- 
nating trade abuses and unfair methods of 
competition, including such matters as short 
weight, short measure, misbranding and 
misrepresentation. One association has as 
its main object the adjustment of consum- 
ers’ complaints. Another devotes much at- 
tention to the prevention of accidents in 
street travel. I think the improvement in 
the character of advertisments most notice- 
able; and I believe this is largely due to 
the discrimination and efforts of trade as- 
sociations and to the joint counsel and am- 
bition of the Association of Advertisers. 
Advertising seems to be developing as one 
of the fine arts. 


Hoover, a Master Intellect 


bs would not be right to close this sum- 
mary of what is being done by the busi- 
ness men in relation to each other and to 
the public without a tribute to the mag- 
nificent leadership and cooperation of the 
Department of Commerce under the direc- 
tion of the master intellect of Herbert 
Hoover, whose vision is world-wide, whose 
analytical mind penetrates all industry, all 
commercial relationships, all problems of 
human life and welfare, all branches of 
economics. 

3. Relations to employes. It must be 
admitted that if business men as employers 
have hard times the history of the workers 
has been a sad one. In colonial times there 
was no industrial class struggle. The first 
change came when improvements in trans- 
portation broadened the market for goods, 
and increased competition and a wholesale 
field were developed. Cut prices resulted 
in effort to reduce costs and the first 
method was naturally reduction of wages. 

Then came trade societies.and strikes and 
the limitation of apprentices. Before 1830 
there were labor organizations and strikes 
among printers, shoemakers, hatters, tailors, 
weavers, nailers and cabinet makers and 
unorganized strikes in the textiles and 
building trades. The merchant-capitalist 
developed the sweat-shop system. The 
next generation witnessed a consolidated 
labor movement and entry into politics. In 
the sixties perfection of machinery changed 
production from a nondescript to a ma- 
chine basis; then more severe competition 
and wage cutting. For twenty years there 
were a number of experiments by working 
men and their associations in cooperative 
factories reaching a total of two hundred, 
with insufficient capital, which finally died 
out because of unsuccessful management. 

Later came the growth of trade unionism; 
and labor seems to have come into its own. 
Taking wages and prices of 1913 as 100, 
the union wage rates last August were 238 
and prices 150. Along with it has come 
increased productivity. Taking 1914 as 
100, the 1925 index showed in iron and 
steel 149, automobiles 310, boots and shoes 
116, pulp and paper 125, cement 157, 
leather 128, flour milling 139. The trade 
union principle for wages is based upon 
their purchasing power and in proportion 
to man’s improved power of production. 

There seem to me to be increasing signs 


of better understanding between employer 


and employe. There is much evidence 
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that business men are regarding the human 
element in labor relationships; on the other 
hand that the trade unions are recognizing 
that peace and prosperity can be promoted 
by understanding, by cooperation, by rec- 
ognition of a common interest in industry. 

We are witnessing many experiments: 
personnel administration; cooperation in 
shop management even in some cases includ- 
ing wage adjustments; suggestion systems 
with prize awards not on wages but in the 
promotion of efficiency, in improvement of 
apparatus and conditions under which it 
is used, and in saving of time, money, labor 
or material; single company unions; acci- 
dent prevention; hygienic attention to 
workrooms; medical and surgical attention, 
dental work, nursing, cafeteria service, milk 
supply; profit sharing; stock purchasing 
by employes helped by contributions from 
employers; mutual benefit associations with 
corporate assistance; pensions; efforts in 
seasonal employments to cut down lay-offs 
and even giving allowances in cases of un- 
employment; intensive health work. 

One of the most interesting experiments 
in this last mentioned work is in an industry 
with a very high death rate from tubercu- 
losis and silicosis, where a campaign has be- 
gun financed by the United States Govern- 
ment and a life insurance company, whose 
joint contributions have been doubled by 
the employers. 


One Phase of Group Insurance 


| REGARD group life insurance with all 
its ramifications as entering in a most 
important way into industrial relations. It 
operates in two ways. One is to bring home 
to the employer his responsibility for the 
welfare of his employes as human beings 
and the economic quality involved in the 
brotherhood of man. The other is to bring 
home to the employe his correlative duties 
and ihe economic advantage of becoming a 
real partner in industry quite aside from 
any division of profits—although that may 
be an indirect result in the way of wages, 
continued employment and living conditions 
and ultimate pecuniary rewards. 

It is of immense benefit to industry that 
employes should remember that employ- 
ers are human beings even though they 
act in a corporate form. In group insur- 
ance, employer or officers of employing cor- 
poration and workers are insured by one 
contract, the premiums being contributed 
by both parties—for 95 per cent of the 
group business is on the contributory plan. 

The contract may provide for life insur- 
ance, accident insurance, insurance against 
sickness, pensions, insured savings, insured 
thrift and some day we hope unemploy- 
ment. Incident to it in some companies 
are free nursing, the distribution of health 
and safety literature, surveys of places of 
employment, free advice on sanitation, 
healthful conditions as to light, air, pure 
water, safety, humidity, heat, elimination 
of dust, occupational disease control, acci- 
dent prevention, even on machinery, manu- 
factory methods, cost fixing, distribution 
and allocation of factory divisions, on per- 
sonnel, the creation of good morale, recre- 
ation, housing, draining, diet, rest rooms, 
rest periods, assistance to building loan 
associations, mutual benefit societies, social 
organizations. A long catalog, is it not? 
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And yet every one of these items ig 
actual program of one or more of 
ers. The number of insured is rapi 
creasing and is now over five millions g a 
has more than tripled in the last six 
These activities of employers are 


tive in the same way as your trade a0. 


ciations are cooperative. 
One company has seven divisions in 


charge of service to employers. When a - 
problem is presented to the insurance com- ~ 


pany by an insured employer, the 
communicates (of course without 

ing names) to every other employer in 
same line of business, correlates the 


oe 


adds its own advice based on research od 
study, and sends the result to the enquirer, 


These seven divisions -were organized by 

one of your officers, James L. 
After putting them into operation, he wag 
released to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to organize your Insurance See. 
tion. You will admit that this work has 
been efficiently done. Now, I am glad to 
say, he is to returr to the service of the 
life insurance company indicated, to 
sue, intensify and expand the work, His 
experience with you has broadened his out- 
look and intensified his zeal. 

Having reviewed the efforts of business 
men to live up to their duties to the em- 
ployed, it is most interesting to observe the 
reaction upon organized labor. I find great 
satisfaction in quoting the words of Mr. 
Green, the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: “The employers and em- 
ployes owe it to themselves, to all who are 
dependents of industry and to our nation to 
avoid subterfuges, to accept and engage in 
collective bargaining, to recognize and re 
spect the rights of each other,” and he 
pleads for “the maintenance of harmonious 
relations through personal association, hon- 
est and sincere dealing, through conference 
and education.” 

Anybody who has watched the recent 
trend of the pronouncements from labor 
organizations and the speeches of their en- 
lightened leaders like Mr. Green and Mr. 
Woll, must have recognized an entirely new 
attitude which labor is taking toward the 
employers. There is every evidence that 
organized labor is recognizing the responsi- 
bilities of capital and the representatives 
of capital. 


A New Business Era 


ERE is a new situation—“a new Busi 
ness Era.”’ Both sides are calling for 


mutual understanding and both are express 


ing the duty of public service. I have tried 
to point out by actual examples the “New 
Responsibilities of Business,” the subject as 
signed to me. 


up, to elevate our ideals. The true i 
of the business man is to be of service 
his country, to his associates in occupa- 


tion, to the public, to those dependent Hih 


him. Righteousness exalts business. 
ideals elevate the individual. 
nothing in the world that appeals to 4 
man’s conscience like service. Ambition 
fades. 
of power fades. 


try his best in serving God to serve 
his fellow-men. 


=p 


You are living up to them 
in an outstanding way. They are, to sum” 


There is 


The glory of wealth fades. Extent 
What does remain here — 
and throughout eternity is that every man 
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What Will Europe Renewed Mean to Us? 


HAT is America’s policy as 
W: foreign investments? 

When I ask this question I 
am, of course, referring in no way 
to the obligations of foreign govern- 
ments which the United States Treasury 
holds, nor to its manner of treating those 
obligations. I am dealing solely with the 
foreign loans or investments made by 
American citizens. 

Suppose we look first at our financial deal- 
ings with our near-by neighbors. The loans 
made to Central American and West Indian 
governments have (with the exception of 
the Cuban, to which American loans now 
outstanding aggregate $79,464,900) been 
negligible in amount. Mexico, prior to the 
series of revolutions, which all the friends 
of Mexico hope are now ended, borrowed 
extensively in the foreign markets. I hap- 
pen to be chairman of an International 
Committee formed in 1919 to endeavor to 
protect the interests of the holders of Mex- 
ico’s foreign bonds which aggregated (with 
accrued interest) about $725,000,000 (in- 
cluding the National Railways’ debt). Upon 
the invitation of the Mexican Government 
I visited Mexico in 1921 in order to study 
the foreign debt situation with the gov- 
ernment officials. 


Mexican State in Earnest 


N PURSUANCE of agreements subse- 

quently entered into our protective com- 
mittee has received from the Mexican 
Government upwards of $30,000,000 gold 
for distribution to bondholders. It is true 
that such sum represents only about a quar- 
ter part of what was due upon the original 
obligations. Nevertheless, the remittance 
by the Mexican Government of a sum as 
considerable as that stated is evidence of 
an earnest desire on the part of the Mexi- 
ean State to fulfill its obligations to its 
foreign creditors. 

The handling of the land and oil ques- 
tions has, however, had the effect of dis- 
couraging most of the British and Ameri- 
ean oil companies operating in Mexico, and 
their oil production has fallen off heavily. 
For instance, the production of oil, which 
in 1922 amounted to 182,200,000 barrels, 
fell in 1925 to 115,500,000 barrels, and in 
1926 to 90,500,000 barrels. The produc- 
tion in 1927 is hard to estimate, but if con- 
tinued at only the present rate will be ma- 
terially below that of 1926. The taxes 
levied by the government upon the pro- 
duction and export of oil form its greatest 
Single source of revenue, and this dimin- 
shed production of oil has cost the gov- 
ernment heavily. 


Little Foreign Capital Invited 


UNTIL these perplexing questions now at 

Issue approximate settlement, it is not 
probable that Mexico will invite foreign 
capital to seek outlet there on any large 
scale. I believe that the United States 
has the greatest possible friendliness for 
our nearest neighbors on the south and de- 
sire for them nothing but peace and pros- 
perity. I know of no group in the United 
States, having direct contacts or dealings 
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with Mexico, that is not anxious to meet 
all questions at issue in the same spirit of 
The country un- 
great 


patience and good-will. 


doubtedly noted with satisfaction 
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President Coolidge’s recent hopeful utter- 
ances. 

As to Central American countries, south 
of Mexico, for instance Nicaragua, Ameri- 
can bankers have been charged in some 
quarters with seeking to make loans to 
Nicaragua and then invoking the aid of 
the American Government to protect such 
loans. It so happens that the firm of which 
I am a member has never had the slightest 
interest in loans accorded to the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. Therefore, possibly I 
may speak without prejudice. 

It was in 1911 that, at the request of the 
American Government, certain American 
bankers undertook to render financial as- 
sistance to Nicaragua. Since that time 
Nicaragua has benefitted by a striking re- 
duction of its public debt; from ap- 
proximately $32,000,000 to approximately 
$6,625,000, largely through adjudication of 
claims, funding of outstanding obligations 
and careful handling of government reve- 
nues. Nicaragua, whose currency was in 
complete chaos in 1911, now owns a na- 
tional bank, which has paid in dividends 
since its formation in 1912 $290,000; and 
in addition has built up from. earnings a 
surplus of approximately $300,000. 


American engineering skill has 
taken the chief railway of Nicara- 
gua, which sixteen years ago was 
described as a streak of rust, and 
from a broken down and unprofita- 
ble road has turned it into an efficiently 
operated property. Previous to the present 
revolution the earnings from the railroad 
and from the bank, both of which were 
endrely owned by the Government of 
Nicaragua, were sufficient to pay the en- 
tire interest charges on the government’s 
foreign and domestic debts, It is only fair 


to say that American banking guidance of 


Nicaragua’s financial affairs caused business 
there to grow and prosper; and such 
American commercial interests as now exist 
in Nicaragua are the result of these Ameri- 
can bankers having put the country ona 
gold basis, of having secured an efficient 
and honest coliection of revenue, of having 
organized and successfully managed the na- 
tional bank, and of having rehabilitated the 
national railroads that effectively served 
the industrial needs of the country. 

Incidentally, two points may be noted. 
From 1911 until the end of 1925 (covering 
the latter part of the Taft, the two Wilson, 
the Harding and the Coolidge administra- 
tions) the American Government main- 
tained a small legation guard in Nicaragua. 
During that period the country was stable 
and prosperous. The accomplishments in 
behalf of the government which I have de- 
scribed were being steadily carried on. The 
marines were withdrawn in 1925, a revo- 
lution began, and the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment has now been obliged to go again 
heavily into debt. The other point is that 
bankers never took part in Nicaraguan af- 
fairs until the United States Government 
under President Taft undertook to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Nicaragua calling for 
financial cooperation on the part of Ameri- 
can nationals. 


Reign of Terror and Blood 


HE cases of the Haitian and Dominican 

Republics have much that is in common. 
In the ten years prior to 1915 there was 
almost constant bloodshed and terror in 
Haiti. Conditions became so desperate that, 
as Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, pointed out in his letter to the 
Select Committee of Congress on Haiti, it 
became evident to the Administration after 
the violation of the French Legation that 
“if the United States had not assumed the 
responsibility (of action) some other power 
would. To permit such action by a Euro- 
pean power would have been to abandon the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine.” Under 
the treaty ratified between Haiti and the 
United States in 1916, the American Gov- 
ernment undertook to use its good officer 
to provide Haiti with an efficient and sta- 
ble fiscal administration, and in 1919 a con- 
solidation loan of $16,000,000 was issued 
by American bankers. In 1915, prior te 
American intervention, Haiti’s public debt 
stood at approximately $36,000,000. Today 
it has been reduced to less than $22,000,- 
000. Budgets have been balanced regu- 
larly and instead of the usual annual deficit 
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the Haitian Government now keeps a sur- 
plus of about $5,000,000 on hand; roads 
and other public works have been con- 
structed; an agricultural department has 
been established under American experts to 
teach the Haitians better farming meth- 
ods; the gendarmerie has been established 
with both native and American officers, 
and sanitary conditions have been im- 
mensely improved. 


Less Turbulent than Haiti 


HE record of San Domingo has been 
less turbulent than that of Haiti. Yet 
under circumstances that were becoming in- 
tolerable the American Government inter- 
vened in 1916 in the affairs of this Carib- 
bean neighbor of ours. When the Domini- 
cans failed to cooperate in the American 
plan for peaceful administration of the re- 
public’s affairs, President Wilson finally 
directed in November, 1916, that a mili- 
tary government be instituted. Its admin- 
istration was so effective that in less than 
a year the Dominican Government had a 
surplus of over a million and a half dol- 
lars on hand. Claims against the republic 
aggregating about $15,000,000 were settled 
for approximately $4,500,000. Various 
American loans for constructive purposes 
were made and such loans now aggregate 
$15,000,000. Late in 1922 the American 
military administration was withdrawn. 
The present administration here at Wash- 
ington requires no apologists. But from a 
study of the record it is difficult to see the 
grounds upon which certain portions of the 
public press charge the present Administra- 
tion with new and imperialistic policies in 
Central America. The attempt to main- 
tain reasonable order and prevent unnec- 
essary bloodshed among these nearby 


_ neighbors was made a policy of our gov- 


ernment between fifteen and twenty years 
ago. lLaudable as such a policy may be 
considered, it was not inaugurated by the 
present Administration, but it has been fol- 
lowed by it with restraint and prudence. 


Reviewing Our Credit Change 


OW as to the world at large, we are all 
familiar with the old story as to how 
America’s credit position has changed in the 
last decade. Even, however, at the risk of 
repetition, we must cover the same ground 
again. We must recall that up to the out- 
break of the war, America had for decades 
been borrowing heavily in Europe; that to 
a very considerable extent the building of 
our transcontinental railways in the nine- 
teenth century, and the development of our 
agricultural lands were carried out with 
money loaned to us by British, French, 
German and other European investors. It 
was estimated that at the outbreak of the 
war British investments overseas amounted 
to approximately $20,000,000,000. During 
the war British investors sold their Ameri- 
ean holdings upen a large scale. Yet the 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer stated 
in 1925 that his countrymen still held in 
Sp ee geany an amount equivalent 
to ost $15,000,000,000, and no doubt 
these have now again reached a figure of 
$20,000,000,000. Because, however, of 
America’s enormous excess of exports over 
imports (such excess for the war years 1915 


to 1920 alone being over $18,000,000,000), 
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because of the heavy repurchase by Ameri- 
cans of their own securities and because of 
the foreign loans made in the last decade, 
America’s credit position has now been so 
far reversed that it is figured that the gross 
annual interest and sinking-fund service 
payable to America upon foreign loans is- 
sued here (including the governmental 
loans), and the dividends from industrial 
and other investments now total about 
$1,000,000,000 per annum. 

With such a great sum due each year to 
America, naturally the question arises as to 
how much further foreign countries will be 
able to stand this annual burden. Will 
their exports so far exceed their imports 
that they can continue (except by continu- 
ous fresh borrowing) to transfer the sums 
necessary for interest and sinking funds? 


Europe Not Sole Debtor 
D° NOT get the idea that all our Amer- 


ican loans of recent years have gone to 
European borrowers. We must not over- 
look the large sums loaned and invested in 
many other corners of the earth. Here is 
a rough summary of them all up to a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce: 
Estrmatep VALUE OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


ABROAD ON Decemser. 31, 1925 
(in MILuions) 








Government 
and Industrial 
Government Securities 
Guaranteed and Direct 
Regions— Obligations Investments Total 
Europe ..... $1,825 $675 $2,500 
Latin Amer- 
oe oe 910 3,300 4,210 
Canada and 
Newfound- 
een 1,175 1,650 2,825 
Asia, Austra- 
lia, Africa, 
and rest of 
world ..... 520 350 870 
,7 $4,430 $5,975 $10,405 


To this total might be added say $1,000,- 
000,000 for new issues (less refunding) in 
1926. Of course, any inclusion of inter- 
governmental debts would greatly increase 
the grand total. 

And here follows a summary (without 
deduction for refunding operations) of 


ForeiGN GOVERNMENT, State, MuvnIcIPau 
AND CorporaTE LoaANs Pusticrty Issvuep 
IN THE Unrirep States From 1919 
(Tue ArMIsTICE) To 1926 INcLUSIVE 


Government, 
Provincial (2) 

Year And Municipal Corporate Total 

1919.... $511,500,000 $105,448 000 $616 948,000 
1920.... 387 055,000 228 626 ,000 615,681,000 
1921.... 463 ,573 ,000 169,867,000 633 ,450 090 
ee 624,174,000 124,051,000 748,225,000 
1923.... 379 482,000 53,931,000 433 413,000 
1924.... 880,703,000 317,776,000 1,198,479 ,000 
1925.... 776,022,000 515,971,000 1,291,993 ,000 
1926... -. 719,935,000 725,877 ,000 1,445,812,000 





$4,742,444,000 “$2,241 547,000 $6,984,991,000 


For what purposes have these various 
loans been made? In general we may 
answer that they have been made for 
constructive purposes. In the early years 
following the Armistice, loans, publicly 
issued, aggregating several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars were made to the Allied 
Governments, chiefly to the British and 
French, whose Governments have borrowed 
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here respectively since the : 
$250,000,000 British, and  $300,000,009 
French. During the same period i 


has borrowed $285,000,000. The earlier of 
these loans were of course made largely for | 
the purpose of refunding loans made during | 


the earlier years of the war. The 
loans in the case of France and i 
were made for reconstruction and for meg. 
sures looking to currency stabilization, 


Loans to Europe Recent 


gOANS to the Central European countries 

did not begin until 1923. You will re 
call the first one of those reconstructive 
efforts. It was the case of Austria, re 
duced to a state of limited proportions and 
resources, shorn of much territory, given 
over to hopeless inflation, with ruin staring 
the Austrian people in the face. The 
League of Nations prepared a scheme of 
rehabilitation. Despite predictions of fail. 
ure, it was taken up, and towards the sue. 
cessful loan of $126,000,000 necessary for 
stabilization, reorganization of a new een- 
tral bank of issue, ete., American investors 
subscribed $25,000,000. A year later, with 
Hungary apparently going down the same 
toboggan slide from which Austria had 
been rescued, the League of Nations again 
devised a financial plan, and again a good 
portion of the loan necessary thereto was 
issued in the American markets. 

Then came the great international loan 
for the equivalent of approximately $200; 
000,000 to the German Government, over 
half of which, $110,000,000, was s..ccessfully 
taken up by American investors in October, 
1924. This was the loan necessary to set 
the Dawes Plan under way, and I hardly 
have to describe to you how vital was the 
inception of the Dawes Plan to the tran- 
quility of all Europe. 

One can reasonably say then that Amer- 
ica has taken a generous part in these great 
efforts for European reconstruction. In 
each one of these loan offerings in the 
American markets an appeal has been 
made to the investment community on the 
ground of helpful cooperation in world af- 
fairs. Naturally, however, the bankers 
would never have ventured to make such 
an appeal if they had not first convineed 
themselves that the loans were sound i 
themselves and so set up as to give every 
promise of being met at maturity. 

During this same period America’s loans 
to other parts of the world have, as I have 
just pointed out, been considerable. Among 
these I might mention particularly the 
great loan of $150,000,000 to the Japanese 
Government in February, 1924. This was 
the reconstruction loan which enabled the 
Japanese Government to conserve its @& 
ternal resources and still continue w 
the rapid work of reconstruction following 
the disastrous earthquake and fire 
September, 1923. : 

Another quarter where American IF 
vestors have lent money for the first time 
on any considerable scale has been Au® 
tralia. In July, 1925, the Commonwealth 
of Australia borrowed here $75,000,000. 
One of the states of Australia, New 
Wales, has recently borrowed $50,000,000 
here. Another foreign state that might 


well be mentioned is the Republic of At 


gentina. Prior to the war, the bulk of 
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Argentina's loans came from Great Britain. 


) During the war, New York naturally be- 


1 came the chief loan market for the South 
American states, and Great Britain has not 
yet been able to resume her lendings there 
her former scale. During and since 
war, the Argentine Government has 
borrowed in our markets a net total (after 
allowing for the repayment of short-term 
indebtedness) of $230,000,000. 


General Purposes of Loans 


| HAVE indicated the general purpose of 
these loans; such for instance as financial 
reconstruction and currency stabilization in 
the cases of Austria, Hungary and Ger- 
many; material reconstruction in the case 
of Japan; development of public works and 
refunding of floating debt in the case of 
the Argentine, etc. Again last October an 
international loan of $100,000,000 of which 
America’s share was $50,000,000 was made 
to Belgium for the purpose of stabilizing 
the new currency, furnishing ample gold 
reserves to the central bank of issue, ete. 
When the British Government determined 
to return to the gold standard in May, 
1925, the Government and the Bank of 
England between them arranged in New 
York for two-year credits aggregating 
$300,000,000. Little if any, however, of 
this credit was ever availed of, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
that no request for renewal will be made. 

France and Italy are the only two great 
powers of Western Europe which have 
not yet returned to the gold standard. It 
has been generally supposed that when 
these two countries decide to stabilize upon 
a gold basis they will as a measure of in- 
surance require certain foreign credits, per- 
haps in the same manner that Great Britain 
arranged her credits in May, 1925. Yet in 
the case of France, its financial position 
has changed extraordinarily for the better 
in the last nine months. The world has 
seldom seen such a remarkable reversal and 
restoration of confidence as that shown by 
the French people in themselves and in 
their currency medium since M. Poincaré 
undertook the reins of government nine 
months ago. The foreign balances of the 
Government and of the Bank of France 
have mounted so rapidly that if and when 
France determines to resume gold pay- 
ments she may be able, if she prefers, to 
do so without negotiating any considerable 
external credits. 


What Italy Is Doing 


‘THE Italian Government, too, has pre- 
sumably been acquiring very material 
foreign reserves. The Government borrowed 
direct here in November, 1925, $100,000,- 
000, the proceeds of which loan are said 
to be still practically intact. Since that 
time governmental agencies and Italian 
municipalities have borrowed a sum equiv- 
alent to approximately another $100,000,- 
000, the proceeds of which have undoubt- 
edly been made available to the Gov- 
emment and/or to the Bank of Italy for 
itional reserves. 
The question which perhaps interests us 
Most is whether, and if so how long, 
rica will continue to lend abroad sums 
Upon anything like the present-day scale; 
the Department of Commerce having re- 
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cently estimated that foreign American in- 
vestments of all classes amounted to 
approximately $12,000,000,000. I cannot 
attempt to answer this question. Yet we 
can note some of the factors that are likely 
to affect the increase or retardation of this 
flow of American capital overseas. It is 
for instance clear that Europe is steadily 
getting more firmly on its feet. As farm- 
ing land is restored, as manufacture in- 
creases, the necessity for purchases in 
America will diminish. As European enter- 
prise prospers and as savings increase Eu- 
ropean investors will more nearly be able 
to return to their former practice of supply- 
ing capital for their own development. 
Then, too, there is or has been available 
here in recent years a large amount of 
European capital which was driven out of 
Europe by the fear of inflation. A few 
years ago we were hearing much about the 
flight from the frane or the lira or even 
from the pound sterling. No doubt such 
foreign capital aggregating several hundred 
millions of dollars found temporary refuge 
in American investments. With the Euro- 
pean currencies either stabilized or near the 
stabilization point it is natural to suppose 
that this capital is returning home and will 
be utilized in the markets there, thus 
further diminishing the demand upon 
America for foreign loans. Or if this 
capital does not return home the income 
from it will serve as a balance to these 
international accounts. 


America Must Go Slow 


poo™ the point of view of the American 
investor it is obviously necessary to scan 
the situation with increasing cireumspec- 
tion and to avoid rash or excessive lending. 
I have in mind the reports that I have re- 
cently heard of American bankers and 
firms competing on almost a violent scale 
for the purpose of obtaining loans in 
various foreign money markets overseas. 
Naturally it is a tempting thing for certain 
of the European Governments to find a 
horde of American bankers sitting on their 
doorsteps offering them money. It is rather 
demoralizing for municipalities and cor- 
porations in the same countries to have 
money pressed upon them. That sort of 
competition tends to insecurity and un- 
sound practice. 

The American investor is an intelligent 
individual and can be relied upon to dis- 
criminate. Yet in the first instance such 
discrimination surely is the province of the 
banker who buys the goods rather than of 
the investor to whom he sells them. I may 
be accused of special pleading in uttering 
this warning. Yet a warning needs to be 
given against indiscriminate lending and 
indiscriminate borrowing. In this I think 
my banking friends generally will cordially 
agree, 

Another point that American lenders 
may possibly have in the back of their 
heads is this: that many economists have 
of late been raising the question as to 
whether, when Germany’s maximum pay- 
ments under the Dawes Plan begin to fall 
due in 1929, she will be able to make the 
necessary transfers to meet them; and if 
not, what will be the solution of the situa- 
tion that will arise. I may recall to you 
that the distinguished Chairman of this 


19 


dinner, when he returned from his per- 
formance of those very eminent services 
rendered in the devising and setting up of 
the Dawes Plan, pointed out that the 
Dawes Committee had never maintained 
that the Dawes Plan in itself was neces- 
sarily a final solution of the Reparations 
problem. It was manifest that the Dawes 
Plan furnished a bridge for the Allies and 
the Central Powers to cross over the great 
guif that had been fixed by the continued 
and ever increasing dissension over the 
problem of reparations, a disagreement 
that with the invasion of the Ruhr almost 
threatened Europe with a fresh war. It 
has been pointed out many times that the 
great feature of the Dawes Plan was that 
it furnished a modus vivendi. It put the 
question of the Reparations outside of 
politics and gave the European nations 
time to settle down and pursue fresh 
methods of reconstruction and appease- 
ment. 

Until, however, Germany’s, ultimate lia- 
bility has been determined the economists 
maintain that the Reparations problem will 
not have been finally solved, and as the 
time approaches when heavier payments 
become due from Germany to the Allies 
the question may come up in some form. 
For the long run the American investor will 
be satisfied to continue his loanings on a 
heavy scale to Europe only when he can 
feel that the whole question of inter-allied 
and inter-governmental loans, including the 
reparations due from Germany, has been ~ 
settled equably and finally. 


Europe Is Coming Back 


pixXcert for this question as yet not 
wholly solved, and with Russia so to say 
still in the twilight zone, Europe seems to 
be pretty well out of the woods. Certain 
of the statesmen on the other side, men of 
sobriety and judgment, experienced and 
schooled in the world of politics, declare 
that Locarno means the permanent ap- 
peasement of Europe, a new era; that 
while there may be occasional embroil- 
ments, even sporadic armed conflicts, there 
will never again be any great cataclysm on 
the continent cf Europe; that within the 
lifetime of our youth war will have become 
as outworn as witchcraft, slavery and duel- 
ling It is not inconceivable that Europe 
may some day become a great region of free 
trade as the United States is within its own 
borders. Such a development may take a 
long time in coming; on the other hand it 
may move much more swiftly than we im- 
agine. 

If it does we shall be able within a 
short span of years to witness a Europe re- 
stored, industrious, stable, peaceful, far 
stronger in every way than it has ever been 
in the past, with armaments vastly re- 
duced, with swords beaten into plowshares, 
and with a future bright with promise. 

It would be well for the American man 
of affairs to look forward to prepare him- 
self to do business with a Europe of this 
sort. Off hand, one might say that indus- 
trial competition from a Europe so unified 
would be much more formidable than ever 
before. Yet such competition from a world 
across the sea, well ordered and at peace, is 
competition that America can well afford 
to welcome rather than fear. 
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The New Era Between Nations 


tional Chamber of Commerce to be 

held in Stockholm from June 27 to 
July 2 will be the fifth congress of the 
organization, the preceding ones having 
been held in Paris in 1920, in London in 
1921, in Rome in 1923, and in Brussels in 
1925. 

Beginning with the representatives from 
the five allied and associated powers at the 
meeting in Paris in 1920, the organization 
has steadily expanded and at the Stock- 
holm meeting there will be accredited rep- 
resentatives from forty-four countries, and 
aggregating between 900 and 1,000 dele- 
gates. 


[se CONGRESS of the Interna- 


A Body of Reconstructionists 


prnom the beginning the primary work 
of the organization has been directed to- 
wards the economic restoration of the world 
following the great war, and the work of 
each congress has been very carefully and 
systematically prepared with the purpose 
of contributing importantly to that objec- 
tive. 

This work divides itself automatically 
into two parts—first, the consideration of 
the great major underlying principles; and, 
second, the consideration of the details of 
operations upon specific efforts. 

Following the Brussels meeting, the Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber decided 
that the next congress, which will be the 
Stockholm Congress, should give particu- 
lar consideration under the broad survey 
of economic restoration. The important 


_consideration in this is the question of trade 


barriers, and two special committees were 
appointed, one, the special Committee on 
International Settlements, and the second, 
the Committee on Trade Barriers, for the 
consideration of this all-important subject. 

The Committee on Trade Barriers in turn 
was divided into seven sub-committees 
which represented the seven major elements 
to be considered under the heading of 
trade barriers, and the various national 
committees have sent to headquarters in 
anticipation of the congress their reports 
upon each subject. 

The Committee on Trade Barriers has 
prepared its report from the reports of its 
sub-committee, and, on the invitation of the 
Economic Section of the League of Nations, 
has submitted a similar report to the Eco- 
nomic Section of the League, which con- 
venes in Geneva on May 4. The subject 
is extremely comprehensive and has taken 
much time and thought of a large host of 
first-class and unselfish men and should be 
a very vital contribution to general edu- 
cation upon the subject. 

The Stockholm Congress will, therefore, 
be obliged to pass upon this report of the 
Trade Barriers Committee and make such 
changes, if any, as the judgment of the 
congress may dictate. It will also be 
obliged to consider the resolutions of the 
Eeonomic Congress of the League of Na- 
tions and to voice the opinion of organized 
business in the world upon the conclusions 
of that congress. The congress will also 
consider the active steps necessary to give 
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effect to its resolution so that its work will 
not be spent entirely on the educational 
side but will be organized internationally 
so as to make it effective. Undoubtedly 
numerous suggestions will come from vari- 
ous delegates in regard to the work of the 
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Trade Barriers Committee, and these sug- 
gestions will have to be very carefully con- 
sidered and submitted to the congress for 
ifs determinations. 

In addition to the general work of trade 
barriers, which will come under the first 
designation of consideration of the funda- 
mental principles, the congress will devote 
itself in its numerous group sessions to a 
very great many technical questions. There 
will be at least sixteen of these group ses- 
sions, and the group sessions in turn will 
be subdivided into special avenues of work, 
each under the chairmanship of a recog- 
nized leader, who has since the Brussels 
Congress two years ago been giving par- 
ticular thought to the question in hand. 

Under the Finance Department in these 
group sessions will be considered bills of 
exchange and checks, export commercial 
credits, double taxation (which is a mat- 
ter of outstanding importance), and inter- 
national settlements and their relation to 
world trade. 

Under the general heading of industry 
and trade will come discussions on rules of 
conciliation and arbitration, protection of 
industrial property, the enforcement of 





foreign judgments, and the question of 

international fairs and exhibitions, 

Under the general designation of trans. 

portation and communication will be eon. 

sidered air transport, highway transport, 
rail transport, sea transport, including bills 
of lading and the Vienna Rules, and also 
international telegraph and telephone and 
other related questions of communication, 

Under all of these headings special re. 
ports of very well trained and experienced 
committees will be submitted so that there 
will be no haphazard effort to reach quick 
and unseasoned judgments. 

Past experience has demonstrated that at 
each congress the work is taken very seri- 
ously by the delegates present and that 
many valuable contributions are made from 
the floor, both in the group sessions and jp 
the larger general sessions. The value of 
all of this work has very clearly proven 
itself. In the hundreds of committee meet- 
ings, all international in character, which 
precede the congress, no less than in the 
meetings of the Council or Board of Diree- 
tors held every few months, and in the 
meetings of the congress, well trained and 
experienced men of all nations are enabled 
to work side by side in an effort to reach a 
basis for cooperative action that will be 
both possible and practical. The value of 
this work in addition to the actual deter- 
minations reached lies outstandingly in the 
intercourse and understanding which the 
contacts develop. We who have been privi- 
leged in the past to attend the meetings of 
the congress can well testify to the great 
value of the spirit and understanding which 
is developed by these opportunities to work 
together. 


Some Active Nations 


HE only commercial nations not active 

in the deliberations of the Chamber 
during the last seven years have been 
some of the states represented in the Pan 
American Union. 

Certainly no countries are more seriously 
concerned in the economic welfare of the 
world than they. In the expansion and 
crystallizing of its organization during the 
past seven years the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce has moved quite as fast 
as it safely could. It has, however, within 
recent months purchased and become per 
manently located in its own building m 
Paris and its work is thoroughly and sys 
tematically organized under most compe 
tent management; its committees are made 
up of leading citizens of all countries repre 
sented in the Chamber, and it only needs 
to complete its entire world organization 
the allegiance of the countries of South 
Central America, not now represented. In 
due course doubtless this will be accom- 
plished. 

No countries are ever pressed to become 
members, and no decisions, particularly @ 
the Council, are ever reached except upot 
a unanimous basis, but the invitation 8 
always extended to non-affiliated countnes, 
and we hope that our ultimate objective af 
being representative of all of the world’s 
nations may be accomplished. 
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What Is Our Goal in Foreign Trade? 


national Chamber of Commerce to 

promote world trade on a sound 
basis. Outside of the selfish interest in- 
yolved, expansion of world trade affords 
means whereby the standard of living of all 
peoples is raised, better education becomes 
more available, finer medical care becomes 
possible with its resultant prolongation of 
life, and in general greater individual happi- 
ness is achieved. 

Commerce is the missionary that, in one 
form or another, ministers to these wants. 
The time has now arrived when an inter- 
national viewpoint is necessary for the long- 
range future of our export trade. The last 
ten years have seen an enormous develop- 
ment of world producing and manufactur- 
ing capacity. Europe finds need of keeping 
its factories busier. We are lucky in the 
great volume of our domestic consumption 
but our productive facilities have outrun 
this and the next five years will see Euro- 
pean and American manufacturers in a 
great struggle for world markets. 


[’ IS the logical purpose of the Inter- 


A New Conception of Selling 


MERICA enters this new era with an en- 
tirely different conception of manufac- 
turing and selling methods than ever before. 
We are now aiming constantly at low sell- 
ing prices and low profits per unit rather 
than high. Our evolution of this new policy 
has proven it so practical and helpful to 
our people that it has given us complete 
control of our domestic markets in almost 
all products. Europe is now heading 
toward mass production and is constantly 
sending its factory experts here to study 
our methods. 

In the United States we have learned 
to spend money to make money. While 
we have done this our savings have steadily 
increased. We have turned many of the 
so-called conveniences and luxuries into 
new tools for the production of wealth. 

At the present time we spend a billion 
dollars a year for American highways. In- 
stead of being a drain upon us, these roads 
have turned into extraordinary arteries of 
commerce carrying people many more pas- 
senger-miles annually than do our railroads. 
Nevertheless they have proven a great sup- 
plementary force in bringing freight to and 
from the railroads. Highways are costly 
but it is cheaper to have them than not. 
So it is with our railroad mileage, the tele- 
phone and telegraph, and many other 
things. 


Mass Selling, a New Force 


MEANWHILE another great new move- 
ment has taken place. I refer to the 
trend toward mass salesmanship. 

If mass salesmanship is a success in this 
country and the world markets of all in- 
dustry must be expanded to keep the pro- 
ductive capacity busy, why not unite the 
mass salesmanship of the world? 

Why should not our organized industries 
combine their efforts with European and 
other manufacturing countries to increase 
legitimately the world consumption? Mind 
you, this is entirely different from any 
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combination to divide up the trade of the 
world. Its purpose would be to enlarge 
world demand and keep all production fa- 
cilities busy. 

Mankind is just awakening to many of 
its needs. It is willing to work harder to 
satisfy them. This extra labor will supply 
the goods to pay for more of our products. 
International organization of each industry 
can point the way to greater world produc- 
tion and consequent consumption. The 
first incentive, however, must be the desire 
to consume. Otherwise why should a man 
labor at all or why should he become more 
efficient? 

Greater consumption will mean not 
harder labor conditions but probably less 
hours of actual work. It simply will be 
more effectively accomplished. The time 
has arrived when the heads of our Ameri- 
can industries can well meet with the lead- 
ers of their industry in other producing 
countries with the purpose of studying 
ways of increasing world consumption in 
their-particular line. 

Is this a selfish program? No; because 
the world can only buy as it produces more 
in each separate country. This means 
greater wealth and the immediate raising 
of living standards, surely the ambition of 
every father for his own family, whether 
in the Americas, Europe, Africa or Asia. 
Hence we are right in supplying the incen- 
tive to consume. Is not the rest of the 
world entitled to its full measure of pros- 
perity? In uniting for this program we 
are. cooperating with them to this end and 
without harm to ourselves. 

I believe our great natural resources are 
a smaller factor in our present-day pros- 
perity than is customarily thought. Ameri- 
can manufacturing and business methods 
have created a wonderful consumptive 
demand. Money has been circulated more 
rapidly. The very size of our production 
and consequent competition is stimulating 
new ways of manufacturing that are better 
and cheaper. 


Europe Has Greater Capacity 


UROPE has great productive capacity, 

but local markets are unwilling to buy 
in sufficient quantities, and world markets 
are relatively undeveloped. In the past two 
years we in the motor industry have seen 
a radical world increase in the desire to 
own mtor vehicles. Other manufacturers 
have recognized the rapid growth in their 
demand. I believe that the average citizen 
of this sphere is just beginning to realize 
that there are many things he had thought 
beyond his ability to own which are worth 
his while to possess and he makes the 
purchase. 

Within five years world trade under 
present conditions may be so highly com- 
petitive that it will be unprofitable for 
many manufacturers. Why not keep the 
present world producing capacity busy by 














































increasing world consumption and auto- 
matically adding to the wealth of all 
countries by so doing? 
Why spend any of our appropria- 
tions for the advertising and promotion 
of export trade in a sales fight against 
the goods of other countries? This would 
only be wasteful and cause much bitter 
feeling. The results will be far more prof- 
itable if these funds and this effort are de- 
voted to a joint stimulation of the demand 
for the particular goods involved. 
It is very easy to say we can outsell and 
underbid Europe. However a safe margin 
of profit must always be kept in mind, Cut- 
throat competition means selling methods 
that make for hatred, profits are lowered or 
wiped away, and wages must come down, 
Individual happiness is surely not based on 
low wages, but rather upon a constantly 
higher standard of living and wages which 
permit this. Therefore, let us stimulate 
the world market on a cooperative basis, 
aid every one to a profitable volume of 
business and permit the payment of more 
than a living wage. 
The fact of cheap labor in any country 
is often a disadvantage to it. Why not 
have the happiness that goes with higher 
living standards? 
Cheap labor means small consumption of 
goods and usually results in small output. 
Muscle is no longer the modern measuring 
stick of a day’s work. Instead, the use of 
power has greatly increased man’s produc- 
tive ability and correspondingly his wages 
have gone up. 


High Wages Our Pride 


| IS a source of great pride to our in- 
dustrial leaders that high wages are a 
natural result of our new manufacturing 
methods. Europeans come here now to 
study our factory operations. All great 
American plants have a steady string of 
visiting industrialists from Great Britain, 
France, Germany and other producing 
countries. 

We have welcomed them, for prosperity 
in Europe will be greatly aided by the most 
efficient method of manufacturing. With 
consequent lower prices of products, the 
volume of European consumption will in- 
crease and greater individual contentment 
result. 

We have proven it feasible to purchase 
goods on credit. The great rise in instal- 
ment selling has given evidence of the in- 
herent honesty of our people and has af- 
forded an increase of consumy ion that has 
again reduced manufacturing costs, The 
world as yet has not. been organized for 
credit extension on the instalment basis. 
It is a field where, if sound and experienced 
policies are instituted, international mass 
salesmanship can help greatly in widening 
world demand. 

American business men cannot do this 
alone. Neither can Europe. Let us com- 
bine with Europe for the benefit of our 
export trade as well as theirs. With the 
funds derived from thie increased trade, 
in turn we will buy directly or indirectiy 
from the countries which buy from us, 
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As It Looks to New England 


By Joun S. LAwRENCE 
Lawrence & Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


HAVE BEEN asked to speak regard- 

ing the industrial problem affecting the 

eastern section of the United States. 
As the conditions with which I am most 
intimately acquainted are those of New 
England, I shall speak in particular of that 
part of the East, but in telling you some- 
thing of the problems of today in New 
England, I believe I shall be 
giving you a glimpse of the 


ferent problem from the young community 
whose present inhabitants have seen indus- 
try in the making. Preserving industry is 
a matter different from creating industry. 
To diagnose an industrial condition is to 
take a long step towards its cure. For New 
England, where I have been active in a 
clinic, I am able to describe to you the 
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tive investment values was advertised #9 | 


the world as a barometer of New E 


conditions. Today they have recovered to. 


around $50 a share, or one-quarter of their 
old value, and are making good progress. 
Their executives are today actively and 
consciously shaping the policies of those raij- 
roads to the present conditions and future 
needs of New England, realizing that their 
future and ours are one and the same 

The population of New England is in. 
creasing. One of our states shows a 93 
per cent gain in six years, and the average 
for all is about 10 per cent. 
New England has but 7 per 





problems of tomorrow in other 
eastern states and in even 
more distant areas. 

Many of us feel that the 
problems New England faces 
today arise from the fact that 
New England, to greater de- 
gree than any other section of 
our country, has reached the 
stage of “industrial maturity.” 


Birthplace of Trade 


& THE birthplace and first 
home of the factory sys- 
tem in America, it is the first 
section to experience, in no- 
table degree, the conditions 
that come with carrying the 
assets and liabilities of long- 
established and in some in- 
stances antiquated business 
methods into a modern era. 





HESE United States, politically one nation, 

could be carved into half a dozen separate em- 
pires as great in size and economic importance as 
most of our commercial rivals put together. 
unit, these States are too great in extent to survey 
as to business conditions, yet comprehensive knowl- 
edge is of vital concern to producer, carrier and 
seller. 

As the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is divided into four great divisions, one for 
the northeastern part, another for the South, an- 
other for the Midwest and one for the far West, a 
business expert from each was asked to present to 
the full assembly of the Chamber a report on how. 
the present status of business looked to him, and to 
forecast the immediate future of conditions in his 
territory. 


cent of the population of the 


out more than 11 per cent of 
its manufactured goods. For 
twenty-five years New Eng- 
land industry as a whole has 
employed more people and 
done more business each year. 

Our fears of two years ago 
were based upon the lack of 
cooperation among both the 
states and the business inter- 
ests of New England; on our 
lack of realization that New 
Englanders, like the northern 
peoples generally, because of 
climatic conditions, have al- 


Asa 


direct their effort more intelli- 
gently, to provide themselves 
with food, clothing, shelter 
and the good things of life; 








It will not, however, be the 
only section that will have to 
face those conditions. That is why far- 
sighted men in other parts of the United 
States are manifesting a lively interest in 
what is going on in New England just now, 
feeling that our problems will sooner or 
later be their problems, and that they 
ean profit in the future by our present 
experience. 

I use the phrase “industrial maturity” 
define a condition where an extensive in- 
dustrial development, created and built up 
under the economics of a previous period, 
is forced to meet competition based on 
modern invention, new methods of produc- 
tion and distribution, and a greatly altered 
economic environment. The mill or fac- 
tory located wholly with reference to a 
small water power, and in relation to the 
transportation and markets of our Civil 
War period, obviously has a problem dif- 
ferent from that of the modern factory 
established on the basis of the economic 
reasons of today and not those of seventy- 
five years ago. 

A great industrial property, ownership 


a different problem than does the new pio- 
neering industry controlled by young men 
with all to gain and little to lose. The 
has come to take for 
granted the prosperity of its industry, upon 
depends, because its 

its brick walls were not there, offers a dif- 


treatment and hold out the liveliest hopes 
for the patient’s early recovery. 

Two years ago we were concerned over 
the effect upon our own people of the pes- 
simism about New England that reached 
us from both within and without. Today 
we are not only encouraged but confident. 
What has happened? 


Some Removals Are Real 


OME of the eliminations and removals 
that you were reading about as threat- 
ened two years ago have taken place. But 
the losses have not been nearly so great as 
were predicted and they have been more 
than offset by gains in other lines. Today 
those plants, as weak units in our indus- 
trial structure, are generally earmarked by 
the executives, but not as yet so clearly 
recognized by the public. They are being 
mentally charged off, or selected for re- 
vitalizing if they have in their structure 
sufficient economic margin to justuy this 
procedure, and our prosperous units are 
emerging like ships from the drydocks, re- 
paired, refittea with new rigging and sails, 
some with new captains and crews, but 
with their old names known the world over. 
It is not only the survival of the fittest; 
the refitted shall also survive. Our well- 
known Boston & Maine and New Haven 
Railroads suffered post-war depression more 
severe than that experienced by American 
railroads generally. The sale of their shares 
at one-twentieth of their former conserva- 


and, also, on the widespread 
failure of our people to real- 
ize that they had settled into habits of 


action and thought which were not modern 


nor adapted to our present conditions, 

We found we had. been trying to deal 
with these conditions only by ignoring them 
and pretending, perhaps, that they did not 
exist. Two years ago, however, we estab- 
lished our clinic, and began discussing our- 
selves among ourselves, frankly, and im 
public. As usual in such cases, our weak- 
nesses obtained most publicity, and our Iit- 
tle troubles received almost national promi- 
nence. We are glad that such was the case, 
for what becomes a matter of public knowl 
edge, as opposed to common but private 
information, cannot be ignored. Public 
knowledge, therefore, is the first requisite 
to a cure. It is to an industrial malady 
what sunlight is to a physical ill. Because 
of our unlimited confidence in the ability 
and capacity of our people to solve their 
problems and overcome their difficulties, 
once their determination is aroused, we 
could afford to have the limelight thrown 
for a time upon the less favorable aspects 
of our situation. 


Governors Given Praise 


WE ARE indebted to our governors for 
their leadership and cooperation Mm 
bringing New England interests together for 
action. They were responsible for the call- 
ing of an old-fashioned town meeting, 

on a New England-wide scale, in which all 
the agricultural, commercial and industrial — 
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organizations of New England were invited 
to participate. There was thus created the 
New England Council, a body of 72 men, 
12 from each of the six states. 

Their job is to serve as a stimulating 

body and a coordinating agency for New 

nd’s economic interest groups. A 
chief part of their task is to uncover and 
broadcast the facts about our New Eng- 
land situation. They are encouraging indi- 
yidual interests to learn for themselves 
what others in their field are doing else- 
where, and improve upon it; to develop 
what is economically successful, to discard 
what is old-fashioned ana ineffective. The 
Council has given New England its first 
common forum for open discussion of its 
progress and affairs. 

Our nation needs a prosperous New Eng- 
land as it does a prosperous north, south, 
east and west. It needs the solution of the 
problem of industrial maturity. It is our 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


intention to provide both for the country. 

New England is proud of her past in 
the nation, of the Yankee spirit and the 
part it has played in the development of 
our country. That heritage belongs to you 
quite as much as to us, for many of you 
here came from New England. But we 
are not contenting ourselves today with 
resting on our past. We are newly awak- 
ened to the fresh opportunities before us, 
and to the rewards which will rightfully 
be ours. 

We stake our faith for the future on 
the value of the services we shall render, 
on the high quality and intelligence of our 
people, on the irresistible force that comes 
when highly developed individualism is 
harnessed into full and complete coopera- 
tion, and, finally, on our leaders, many of 
whom have become your leaders. Bunker 
Hill belongs to the United States—and so 
does Calvin Coolidge. 


The Southern Viewpoint 


By Grorce H. BAaLpwINn 


Vice-President and General Manager, Commodores Point Terminal Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


HE South’s interest in and depend- 
ence on the great problems con- 

fronting this nation and the world to- 
day are as vital as that of any other sec- 
tion of our country. 

The market for and, therefore, the value 
of our cotton, naval stores and other farm 
and forest products, as well as those of 
our rapidly growing manufacturing enter- 
prises, depend on world markets, and, there- 
fore, on the rehabilitation of European cur- 
rencies, the setting up of stable govern- 
ments, and the establishment of some 
agency through which public opinion over 
the world can be so forcibly expressed as 
more and more to minimize the recurring 
dangers of war. 


What Interests the South 
WE ARE most vitally interested in the 


establishment on a permanent basis 
of our merchant marine, privately owned 
and operated if possible. 

The development of our resources in the 
South is just as dependent as that of other 
sections on the encouragement which our 
Government gives capital to invest in busi- 
hess enterprises. 

A curtailment of the demands of those 
with large income for tax-free bonds must 
be brought about to see these funds again 
freely invested in productive enterprises 
rather than in tax-free bonds. All national 
problems are just as vital to the people of 
the Southern States as to those of any other 
section of our nation, and in the last ten 
years there has been a great awakening to 
this fact, and a quickening of interest in 
national and world affairs throughout the 
South. 

The early history of our country saw the 
Southern States develop rapidly in wealth, 
because of the enormous advantages they 
had in climate, rich soil, and cheap labor 
supply. Many of the very early railways 
of this country were in the South. But the 
close of the war between the States left the 
South with its wealth and its educated 





man power nearly exhausted, its railways 
physically run down and bankrupt, and its 
economic structure entirely disrupted. 

This left immediately facing the people 
of the South two great problems, which 
still loom large today in our commercial 
development; one, of creating from our 
own resources of forest and soil, or attract- 
ing from the outside adequate capital for 
this purpose; and the other, working out 
the relationship between the white and the 
negro races, which largely constitutes the 
labor problem of the South. 

I could not attempt in the time allotted 
to me here to trace in detail through the 
many years of hardship, privation and 
vicissitude, the spirit of optimism and faith 
shown by the leaders of the South, nor the 
means by which their problems have been 
partially met in the past, but will try to 
give you a brief picture of some results 
attained, together with what is needed and 
being done today. 

From Richmond, on the northeast, al- 
most to Birmingham, the enormous poten- 
tialities of the water powers available have 
been realized, partially developed and con- 
nected with each other, through a broad 
belt of territory, which has been rapidly 
taken up by manufacturing industries using 
the cheap hydro-electric current as power, 
and using the pure Anglo-Saxon population, 
American born and American bred in 
American ideas, for their labor. 


Finishing the Raw Product 


HIEF among the industries of this sec- 
‘ tion is, of course, the turning of cotton 
into manufactured articles of commerce. In 


‘Virginia and North Carolina large addi- 


tional sums have been invested in the plants 
to manufacture the tobacco grown in large 
quantities into cigars, cigarettes, and other 
manufacturing industry second only in pro- 
duction to Grand Rapids, Michigan. Ex- 
cept in a small way, outside capital has 
developed most of the water powers and 
built most of the cotton mills, tobacco and 
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furniture plants. The district around Bir-— 


mingham, rich in its minerals and coal, has 
astounded every one in the development of 
these resources. Great manufacturing plants 
and mines have come into being, until today 
Birmingham produces four million five 
hundred thousand tons of steel and iron, 
and twenty-five million tons of coal and 
coke each year. This development again has 
been largely carried out by outside capital. 
The short-line railroads of the early days 
of the South have been gradually pur- 
chased and consolidated into the great 
trunk-line railway systems of today, with 
many miles ef new main line or branches, 
built again, however, by outside capital. 


Outside Capital Active 


UR LARGE sawmills, fertilizer fac- 
tories, cotton-seed-oil plants and other 
miscellaneous industrial enterprises have 
also largely been built by other than south- 
ern capital. 

When these projects were first recognized 
as possibilities there were no aggregations 
of southern capital large enough to carry 
them through, nor any agencies in the 
South through which capital of many small 
investors could be joined. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for the men of vision of 
the South to come north and northwest 
to enlist the interest of outside capital. 
Consequently, the policies of the major 
portion of our larger industrial plants, 
transportation and public utility companies, 
have been and still are dictated by non- 
residents. I do not mean for any one mo- 
ment to intimate any criticism of those 
who have dictated these policies; on the 
other hand, we of the South are more in- 
debted to the broad-visioned capitalists 
who have made possible this development 
than most of us today realize. 

The partial realization of this debt, how- 
ever, is shown by the fairness of the laws 
of most of our Southern States to outside 
capital. I need only mention the names of 
Flagler, Plant, Warfield and Walters to 
show the type of outside leaders who have 
done so much for the development of the 
South. 

The capital of the South, being in small 
units, was used up to comparatively recent 
years in partially rehabilitating its farms 
and plantations, in the production of naval 
stores from its pine forests, and in small 
factories and other projects local in nature. 

This outside capital being expended in 
the South has assisted our own people in 
gradually accumulating capital and in form- 
ing it into groups and associations of suf- 
ficient size to handle increasingly large 
financing of our own, and our banks have 
in the past ten years assembled their own 
clientele of small investors, 

To see that this latter growth has been 
rapid of late years, one has only to glance 
at the bank deposits of the six Southern 
States in the Sixth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, which have grown from 447 million 
dollars on June 30, 1914, to two billion, 303 
million dollars on June 30, 1926, and bank 
resources have increased proportionately. 

Instead of depending entirely for our 
industrial growth on being able to interest 
outside capital, we have progressed to the 
point where we are now able to finance 
reasonably sized projects ourselves, and 
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now we have outside capital of its own voli- 
tion, studying the opportunities in the 
South and making investments in conjunc- 
tion with our own people and financial in- 
stitutions, instead of our having always to 
go and seek it. 

Our farming before the Civil War was 
done on large farms under able direction. 
In 1850, the Federal census placed Georgia 
first among all the States of the Union in 
her personal property assessed for taxation, 
Massachusetts second, South Carolina third, 
Alabama fourth and New York fifth. Most 
of this personal property in the South was 
in farm accessories and slaves, which latter 
were estimated to be of about one billion 
dollars in assessed taxable value. 

Farming after the Civil War was grad- 
ually started again, but in small units, and 
in most instances under relatively unintelli- 
gent direction, a great deal of it by tenant 
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farmers having no interest in the land, its 
proper use or conservation. This led to the 
rapid deterioration of the land and the 
planting of one crop—cotton. 

This made large areas of our section of 
this country utterly dependent on the 
quantity of cotton raised and the market 
prices received. When anything happened 
seriously to decrease either of these, finan- 
cial disaster followed in its wake. 

The gradual building up of the individual 
capital of the southern people has made 
possible the swinging back of the pendulum 
of southern agriculture towards the large 
farm, intelligently operated, or even the 
small farm worked by its owner, the elimi- 
nation of the tenant farmer, and through 
these conditions and diversification of 
farming, so that no drop in market price 
of one commodity does the injury that 
used to follow. 


On Behalf of the Midwest 


By Srias H. Strawn 
Chairman of the Board, Montgomery Ward and Company, Chicago 


well known that I need not take the 

time of this assembly to describe con- 
ditions now existing in the Middle Western 
area. That there is much distress none can 
deny. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the farmers are not enjoying the al- 
most unprecedented prosperity that pre- 
vails in industrial centers of the country. 
Today thousands of farmers are struggling 
to save their farms and homes from fore- 
closure. The trouble which began in 1920 


[ra TROUBLES of the farmer are so 


still persists in the Central and Western. 


States and in the cotton-growing states of 
the South. This is not the time or place 
to discuss so large a subject as the plight 
of the farmer but the situation as to him 
in the Middle West may be summarized 
as discouraging. 


The Status of Livestock 


IVESTOCK conditions may be sum- 

marized as follows: 

1. The 1927 beef tonnage will be sub- 
stantially less than that of 1926, owing to 
partial elimination of mature cattle. In 
numbers there may be as many cattle as 
last year, especially if present prices en- 
dure, because feed is abundant and cheap 
and there is every incentive to reinstate 
cattle in feed lots and fill pastures. 

2. In any event there will be a big short- 
age of heavy cattle this year. 

3. The corn belt is carrying as many 
light cattle as a year ago, probably more. 

4. High current prices are attracting cat- 
tle to the market, whereas, at this time last 
year unsatisfactory market prices plus an 
abundance of cheap corn of excellent qual- 
ity held cattle back to put on weight. 
There are probably 10 per cent less cattle 
in preparation for the butcher east of the 
Missouri River, than in the corresponding 


period in 1926. The bulk of them are light 


cattle of 1,000 pounds and less. Not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the heavy cattle of 


@ year ago, meaning steers weighing 1,300 


pounds or more, at the market are in 


This does not indicate that there is to 
be a cattle shortage. Cattle will be shipped 
in larger numbers instead of in _ better 
quality. 

The larger and stronger banks are con- 
tinuing to enjoy prosperity as indicated by 
the increase in the market value of their 
stock. Conservation is being manifested 
in the extensions of loans, especially to bor- 
rowers who are engaged in financing insital- 
ment plan business. Some of the smaller 
banks in the agricultural districts which 
have had frozen credits are finding it more 
and more difficult to continue doing busi- 
ness. Bank failures, therefore, have con- 
tinued to take place to a considerable ex- 
tent. Money is easy and there is every in- 
dication that it will continue to be so for 
some time to come. 

The agreement between the United Minc 
Workers of America and the mine operators 
made at Jacksonville, Florida, in 1924, ex- 
pired March 31, 1927. No new agreement 
has been reached. The result is a general 
suspension which took place on April 1 in 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Iowa. Since then small mines in 
Indiana with a total daily capacity of 1,750 
tons have resumed operation under a tem- 
porary agreement with the miners. In addi- 
tion, eleven small mines in that state with 
a total capacity of 4,300 tons operated by 
all non-union or cooperative employes have 
resumed operation. 


Mines Down in Illinois 


N ILLINOIS, all mines are down except 

those of the Bunsen Company (United 
States Steel Corporation producing coal 
for the use of the steel company), the 
United Electric Coal Company, two strip 
operations, one at Cuba and one at Dan- 
ville, Illinois. There are also two small 
mines in operation, one at Odin and one 
at Centralia, Illinois. 

No one can predict the outcome of the 
present controversy. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the future condition of the coal 
industry of Indiana and Illinois depends 
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almost entirely upon the cost of the pro- 


duction as related to the cost in non-aiaa 


areas. 


nois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Ne 


braska, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin show ‘i 
decreases ranging from 6% per cent, in 


Wisconsin, to 34 per cent in Ohio. ist 
Indiana and Minnesota are excepti 


Indiana being 1 per cent and Minnesota 10 


per cent ahead of last year. In cash re 
ceipts the Middle West territory is show. 
ing a small increase, especially in the St, 
Paul district. 

So far this year business has increased jn 
women’s wearing apparel, knit goods, un 
derwear, paints, wall paper, sporting goods, 
plumbing, heating and farm implements, 
and decreases are “experienced i in radios, au- 
tomobile tires, hardware, musical instre 
ments, silk fabrics, men’s and boys’ cloth 
ing and groceries. 

Speaking generally with respect to the 
mail-order business there are definite signs 
of its picking up and with a distinct ten- 
dency on the part of the customers te 
economize. 

The wholesale dry-goods business has not 
been as good for the first quarter of this 
year as it was last, due particularly to a 
further extension of hand-to-mouth buying 
and partially to the fact that retail busi- 
ness throughout the territory does not seem 
to be so good. Merchants in smaller 
places, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, are reporting great difficulty in keep 
ing up with a year ago. The larger cities, 
however, are reporting good retail business, 


Retail merchants seem to be convinced that’ 


prices are more likely to go down than they 
are to go up and they are probably just 
fied in this belief. 


Wholesalers Optimistic 


HOLESALE merchants are optimisti¢ 

in the hope that they will enjoy a 
steady normal business for the balance of 
the year. There is, however, always in the 
background the fear of overproduction. As 
is well known, war conditions created a pro- 
ductive capacity in excess of the demand 
in all industries. Retail merchants are con 
scious of this condition and therefore are 
cautious in their buying. 


Conditions in the manufacturing district _ 


in the Middle West are not quite so good 
as the manufacturers would like to see 
them. Especially is this true of some of 
the smaller manufacturers. There is con- 
siderable encouragement in the fact that 
building activity continues throughout I+ 
nois, thus affording employment not only to 
mechanics at exceptionally high wages, but 
also keeping busy the plants which are 

manufacturing brick, tile, cement, lumber 
and other building materials, 

March estimates fix the cost of buildings 
under construction in thirteen principal 
cities in the.State of Illinois at about $54- 
000,000 or an increase of more than $15; 


000,000 over February, and a gain of a lit 
tle more than $14,000,000 over the corre- . 


sponding month of 1926. 
There is considerable decline in the manu- 
facture of railroad equipment. 


much below normal. 


The latest available cumulative figuies 
on orders received from customers in Ti. 


The num- | 
ber of cars ordered for this year is very ~ 
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Furniture manufacturers show a reduc- 
tion in business, and a still greater reduc- 
tion is shown in piano manufacture. 

Retail furniture dealers, especially in- 
stalment houses, report poor business. 

Seasonal decline on the part of men’s 
dothing manufacture are checked by con- 
siderable improvement in women’s clothing. 
There are also increases in the textile group, 

jcularly in establishments manufactur- 
ing woolen and cotton goods. 

The net operating income of the railroads 
of the Northwest up to February 28, 1927, 
was $3,450,623 less than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. This change in the op- 
erating income of the railroads was reflected 
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in an advance in the operating ratio from 
82.56 per cent in 1926 to 85.25 per cent in 
1927. 

I have endeavored to summarize briefly 
the conditions in the more important 
branches of business and industry in the 
Middle West. 

Speaking generally it may be said that 
notwithstanding uncertain conditions in 
many lines of business and industry, .the 
situation as a whole is favorable. The 
continuance and volume of the recent rains 
is alarming but with normal weather condi- 
tions and good crops a satisfactory volume 
of business in the Middle West may be 
expected for 1927. 


The Word on the Far West 


By Harry CHANDLER 
Times Mirror Company, Los Angeles 


are problems of realization rather than 

of execution. In many respects the de- 
yelopment of the great area lying between 
the Mexican border and the Canadian line 
is but little past the pioneer stage. And be- 
eause of the extent and diversity of its 
natural resources and the wide range of its 
climatic conditions and topography, these 
problems are perhaps more numerous and 
yaried than those which have attended the 
initial development of any like area. 


The West Is Still Young 


"ea the modern commercial and in- 
dustrial viewpoint the West is young. 
Most of it has little more than fifty years 
of actual business history behind it; a great 
deal of it has considerably less. Enormous 
areas have been put under cultivation, yet 
there are still vast stretches of fertile, 
virgin soil. The West has produced and is 
producing immense quantities of valuable 
minerals, yet there are still untouched great 
deposits of coal and ores and oil. The gi- 
gantic reclamation project of the Columbia 
River basin and of the valley of the 
Colorado offer as rich rewards to the hardy 
pioneer today as any in the history of the 
West. The development of hydro-electric 
power, perhaps our greatest natural asset, 
has hardly more than begun. 

Forces beyond our power to control or 
to direct are setting the stage on the shores 
of the Pacific of a new theater of world 
events. The centuries-westward march of 
Aryan achievement has ushered in what for 
want of a better term may be called the 
Pacific Era. The front door of America 
will ultimately be on the Pacific, whose 
eastern and western shores are formed by 
lands just coming into the world’s spotlight 
In its onward sweep from East to West. 


T ie problems of the Pacific seaboard 


Stirring from Dormancy 


VER the rim of the Pacific half the 

population of the earth is stirring from 
& dormancy of centuries and moving for- 
ward toward modern standards of living. 
Our trade with Asia in the twelve months 
of 1926 equalled the total foreign commerce 
of the whole United States in 1900. What 
this commerce will become with the mod- 
ernization of the Orient’s hundreds of mil- 
lions and the development of her immense 





resources can only be conjectured. Through 
the Pacific ports America will supply the 
multitudinous and varied wants of the wak- 
ing nations of the new Far East as western 
Europe supplied the wants of eastern Amer- 
ica during the latter’s early development— 
and with similar commercial results. 

Recently at Salsipuedes, Mexico, there 
was set up a milestone in the history of 
the development of the West with the in- 
auguration of through railroad service from 
the Pacific Northwest to the City of Mexico 
by way of our largest cities. This achieve- 
ment, accomplished through the bridging 
of the gap at Tepiec between the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico and the Mexican National 
Railways, is comparable in its potentialities 
with the first coming of the iron horse to 
our own West. It means the direct linking 
of one of the richest agricultural areas in 
the world, with metropolitan markets for 
all its output. It brings Mexico as a whole 
into closer contact, social, commercial and 
industrial, with the United States than ever 
before and multiplies business opportunities 
throughout its length. 


A Spur to Progress 


N HER new policy of self-determination 

and self-government this new great artery 

of commerce and travel will be to Mexico 

a spur to progress. To the Pacific United 

States it will be another outlet for what it 
has to sell the world. 

Like every section which experiences an 
extremely rapid growth of population, the 
Southern portion of the Pacifie seaboard 
has been put to it to balance its census 
figures with a commensurate rate of indus- 
trial growth. Parts of this area have estab- 
lished new world’s records for numerical 
increase and populations have been attained 
which would be economically impossible of 
maintenance save for an exceptionally fa- 
vorable background of natural resources 
and industrial potentialities. 

Militating against rapid industrial de- 
velopment has been the great distance sepa- 
rating this area from the old established 
markets of the East. On the other hand 
it has been favored by an unusual number 
of advantages, among which may be men- 
tioned cheap power, cheap fuel, a year- 
round outdoor climate, close proximity to 
immense stores of raw materials and a labor 
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supply which, long maintained on an open- 
shop, fair-wage basis, is singularly free 
from the unrest which serves to cut down 
industrial output in many manufacturing 
centers. 

The long-haul handicap has been more 
or less satisfactorily overcome by the de- 
velopment of water-borne commerce. Los 
Angeles harbor is now second in the coun- 
try in point of ocean-going tonnage and 
the tolls paid by Los Angeles commerce 
through the Panama Canal are sufficient 
of themselves for the upkeep of that in- 
tercoastal waterway. 

A large part of these shipments are of 
petroleum and its derivatives, the produc- 
tion of which constitutes one of the major 
industries of the region. The Pacific South- 
west now produces roughly one-fourth of the 
whole world’s supply of petroleum, which 
last year totaled 1,080,000,000 barrels, of 
which 223,000,000 came from California. 
A few years ago most of this oil was shipped 
in the crude form, but latterly a number of 
large refineries have been established, partly 
to meet the constant problem of large flush 
production. 

The raw materials of industry are pres- 
ent in quantities far in excess of the re- 
quirements of the industries so far estab- 
lished, notwithstanding that the latter have 
increased some 300 per cent in the past 
ten years. This has resuiied in a large ex- 
port trade in copper, of which the South- 
west produces 42 per cent of the output of 
America, and wool, hides, borax, cotton, 
etc. One of our great problems has had to 
do with the fact that for years we bought 
back our own raw materials in fabricated 
form at, naturally, a very large cost-in- 
crease plus freight from the Pacifie coast 
to Eastern manufacturing centers and back 
again. That we are doing better in this re- 
gard is indicated by the fact that last year 
the three Pacific Coast States, with a popu- 
lation constituting 5.74 per cent of the 
total population of the United States, pro- 
duced 5.59 per cent of the country’s manu- 
factured and mineral products as well as 
6.41 per cent of the total crops and of 
animal products. 

Because so considerable a fraction of our 
territory is semi-arid our greatest. primary 
problem, so far as these regions are con- 
cerned, has been that of water. The de- 
velopment and conservation of our water 
resources has had two very important col- 
lateral results—a tremendous impetus to the 
creation and use of hydro-electric power 
and the establishment of a scientific system 
of reforestation for our watersheds. 

There is none here who is not in greater 
or less degree familiar with the plans for 
the control and development of the Colo- 
rado River for the fivefold purpose of water 
storage for irrigation, reclamation and do- 
mestic uses, flood protection of Imperial 
Valley, power development, desilting, and 
equating the river’s highly variable rate ot 
flow throughout the year. No discussion 
of the problems of the West would be com- 
plete without mention of this, by long odds 
our biggest and knottiest question. It is 
not possible to do more than mention it, 
yet I cannot refrain from here reiterating 
my long-standing conviction that the Colo- 
rado River question will be settled when— 
and not before—it is taken out of polities, 
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The fullest measure of our sympathy is 
extended to the people of the Mississippi 
valley who are suffering from the greatest 
flood disaster in the 
history of the country. 
With sympathy we join 
our admiration for the 
courage and the resourcefulness with which 
these Americans are meeting the unprece- 
dented conditions by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

To the American Red Cross and other 
organized agencies which are now meeting 
the problems of immediate relief we pledge 
our support and urge upon all of the 
members, and all of the people of the 
country, immediate and generous response 
to the appeal of the President of the United 
States for funds. These agencies should 
likewise undertake the solution of the prob- 
lems of reconstruction which are urgent 
and which should have the same support 
from the people. 

Together with these immediate problems 
of relief and reconstruction the country 
faces the task of attempting to assure the 
people of the Mississippi valley against 
further flood disasters. This task presents 
problems of the greatest magnitude. In solv- 
ing these the Federal Government should 
take the leadership and assume the respon- 
sibility, with all the appropriate assistance 
from the regions involved. The President 
of the United States has moved quickly to 
mobilize the Government’s agencies which 
have experience and information with re- 
spect to the problems of the Mississippi and 
tributaries, and has placed at the head of 
the Government’s activities in developing 
the plan the Secretary of Commerce, in 
whose devotion and ability, and in those of 
his associates, we have the utmost confi- 
dence. 

The size of the task which is before the 
country and the importance of arriving at 
a program which wili assure, so far as is 
humanly possible, a permanent solution 
make it appropriate that the President of 
the United States should enlist the best 
engineering and economic ability and ex- 
perience that the country affords to advise 
him with respect to the larger factors which 
will necessarily be involved. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States should have an able committee to 
consider the suggestions which may be 
made from all sources, private or official, 
and make to its Board of Directors any 
recommendations which it may consider ap- 
propriate for Chamber action. Meanwhile, 
we extend to the people of those affected 
areas and to all agencies concerned with 
immediate problems of relief and recon- 
struction, and the responsibility of planning 
for the future, the fullest cooperation and 
the services of all of the Chamber’s facili- 
ties. It is our hope and belief that when 
the President’s program is developed in 
such a manner as we have suggested it will 
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Valley 
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American Business Goes on Record 


Resolutions adopted by the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


be immediately accepted by Congress and 
made a subject of legislation directed solely 
to the protection of the Mississippi valley 
without complication on account of condi- 
tions elsewhere. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, fully recognizing the basic impor- 
tance of agriculture to the nation and desir- 
ing to assist in solving 
the problems of this all- 
important industry, has 
given its aid in establishing a commission 
to survey all of the various phases of our 
agricultural problems and to prepare a re- 
port with recommendations. This commis- 
sion is known as the Business Men’s Com- 
mission on Agriculture, and is composed of 
outstanding business men of all sections of 
the country under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Charles Nagel, of St. Louis. 

Hearings extending over a period of sev- 
eral months have been held with farmers 
and producers in various sections of the 
country. Executives of the departments 
of the Federal Government have been heard, 
extended conferences have been held with 
Sacretaries Hoover and Jardine, and with 
transportation executives, bankers, and dis- 
tributors. Other authorities on forestation, 
land settlement, finance, immigration, tariff, 
education, and communication have been 
heard. All of this testimony, transcribed, 
is now being reviewed and digested, and the 
report should be forthcoming within sixty 
days. 

Other resolutions on agriculture pre- 
sented at this annual meeting should be 
considered by the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
together with the report of the Commission, 
and there should be no further commitment 
on agricultural policies until the Commis- 
sion’s report and recommendations are 
received. 


Agriculture 


A proper fiscal policy requires that fed- 
eral revenues and expenditures should sub- 
stantially balance. Surpluses so large as 
those realized by the 
Federal Government in 
recent years necessarily 
mean that there is be- 
ing taken from taxpayers more than is nec- 
essary to meet the current expenses of the 
Government. 

Retirement of the national debt is pro- 
ceeding and in an orderly manner through 
the operation of a sinking fund and a 
sound policy of devoting to debt retire- 
ment the payments received from foreign 
governments on account of their debts. If 
more rapid retirement of the national debt 
should be deemed advisable definite provi- 
sions should be made for the amounts and 
they should be properly budgeted. 

In view of the large surplus again ac- 
cumulating in the Federal Treasury it is 
timely and appropriate to reaffirm the 
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earlier declarations of the Chamber 
corporate income tax should be sub 
tially reduced, that the federal estaf 
should be repealed and this source of 
enue left to the states, and that the 
maining war excise taxes on parti 
business should be abolished for the m 
that the inequalities they involve am 
longer warranted. ce 
Both sound fiscal policy and equit 
taxpayers require a reduction in the 
upon corporations. It is unsound for 
Federal Government to rely upon 
source for so large a part of its rey 
as it is now obtaining from the corpor 
income tax. The result is that the % 
ernment’s revenues are necessarily affe 
by changes in business conditions, 7 
present rates of federal tax upon corp 
income are so high that they are inequ 
in comparison with the rates upon im 
uals, unfair as an excessive indirect 
upon the great body of stockholders, an 
sentially unjust to business transacte 
the corporate form, because of the wi 
of total taxes now accepted by fed 
state, and local governments. 
The law, rulings, and practices with 
spect to administration of federal tame 
should now receive thorough revision. A 
every point admini 
Tax tion should be s 
Administration tized and sim 
This reform is ne 
in order that taxpayers may be free ftom 
uncertainty as to their taxes, delays in ob 
taining information, and the harassment 
that now frequently occurs. 


Le 
Congress has made provision for an i po 
vestigation into the administrative features | entere 
of the internal revenue system. It hase}  thirty- 
ated a Joint Committe: ed 
Congressional and this Joint Commit} po.04 
Joint tee now has the asi} Trust 
Committee tance both of its staf” ican B 
and of other expert ad | He ha 
visors. We welcome the creation of ths} ©mm 
Joint Congressional Committee and expres | —— 
our hope that its opportunity for. usefik} 5, , 
ness in the public interest as well as inthe} 4, a 
interest of taxpayers may be fully devel- Dies 


oped. The Chamber urges that busines 
men and their organizations place befor} gai. 
the Congressional Committee the defects 


which they have found in the present la¥ shoul “ 
and its administration, and suggestions fot order 
improvement. cooper 
; } _| tion m 

Increases in state and local taxation hav} o¢ the 
more than offset reductions in federal ta — ,, I 


tion. Efficiency and economy in state 
local governments aft To 2 


State and of direct concern @ de in 
Local Taxation business men and thet 
organizations. Localor Immi; 


ganizations of business men, because of tht 
business experience in their membership, af 
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Lewis E. Pierson, newly elected president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, distinguished alike as a banker 
and as a leader in organization work. Mr. Pierson at fifteen 
entered the service of the Hanover National Bank and at 
thirty-three was the head of the New York Exchange Bank. 
Two years later he became president of the Irving National 
Bank when the two merged. He is now Chairman of the 
Board of the successor bank, the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company. Aiways interested in the work of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, he was elected its president in 1909. 
He has been vice-president and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Judge Edwin B. Parker, the new Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, born in Missouri, lawyer in Texas, and from 
America’s entrance into the war a servant of the public. He was 
a member of the War Industries Board, serving as Priorities 
Commissioner. At the signing of the Armistice he went to 
Europe as chairman of our Liquidation Commission to dispose 
of American surplus war materials. He took up again the 
practice of law, but four years ago came once more to 
Washington as umpire of the General-American Mixed Claims 
Commission, a post which he has since held. He has long been 
active in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States as a 
member of some of its most important committees. 








iN a position to exercise sound judgment in 
the solution of their fiscal problems. 
Because of the opportunities for useful- 
ness offered by activities in the field of 
State and local taxation, the National 
Chamber and its organization members 
should continue their active interest. In 
order that the benefits which accrue from 
cooperation may be realized the organiza- 
tion members are urged to take advantage 
of the facilities afforded by the National 


Chamber. 


To a number of situations arising under 
the immigration law there should be im- 


mediate attention. We 
Immigration believe that imposition 
of the head tax upon 
travelers and tourists causes hardships 





which are unnecessary, and advocate 
amendment of the law to permit entrance 
into the United States of travelers and 
tourists who remain for no more than sixty 
days without the payment of this tax. 

Humanitarian considerations cause us to 
urge that children of American citizens, 
when the children are between eighteen 
and twenty-one years of age, the parents of 
American citizens, when the parents are 
over fifty-five years of age, and widowed 
mothers of American citizens, regardless of 
the age of such mothers, should be ad- 
mitted to the United States regardless of 
the quota. 

We think it inappropriate to extend the 
principle of the quota to Mexico and we 
believe that, for the proper administration 
of the immigration law, immigration visas 


should be treated as separate and distinct 
from passport visas in the discussions which 
may occur with foreign governments re- 
specting passport visas. 


We view with grave concern and are op- 
posed to proposals that the Government 
should enter upon a new program of build- 

ing merchant ships and 


Merchant are opposed to Congress 
Marine placing added _restric- 
Policy tions upon the author- 


ity of the Shipping 

Board to dispose of ships te private parties. 

Such a policy as proposed is against the 
public interest and national welfare. 

he Government has already sold many 

of the principal trade routes and these are 

heing successfully operated under private 
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ownership. Additional shipping services 
needed for the developn:ent of the nation’s 
foreign commerce can also be transferred to 
and successfully maintained by private en- 
terprise through trade route and mail con- 
tracts let whenever possible on a competi- 
tive basis. 

The explicit statement made before the 
Transportation session of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on May-4, 
1927, by Chairman O’Connor of the Ship- 
ping Board, that the Board does not con- 
template the investment of public moneys 
in new ship construction, and his clear 
statement at that time that the Board is 
determined to dispose of all ships and trade 
routes to private enterprise at any sacrifice, 
if with reasonable assurance of continued 
service on those routes, accord with the 
adopted principles of the Chamber, and 
at this time it is necessary only to impress 
upon the Shipping Board the need of en- 
ergy in placing this shipping in private op- 
eration and with such support as is neces- 
sary to make private operation effective. 


We urge the elimination of all wasteful 
practices and trade abuses by the forma- 
tion in each trade of a joint trade relations 
committee composed of 
representatives of every 
branch of trade. Such 
committees should seek 
out and define trade abuses and cooperate 
with the Federal Trade Commission in 
their elimination. 


Trade 
Relations 


The work undertaken by the American 
Law Institute under the auspices of the 
American Bar Association, looking to a 
reformation of legal pro- 
cedure throughout the 
United States, is en- 
dorsed and approved, 
and the support of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States should be given 
to such movement in every effective man- 
ner possible. 


Legal 
Procedure 


Experience has definitely demonstrated 
that the present scale of postal rates is not 
on a reasonable basis and is resulting in 
considerable harm to 
various users of the 
mails and therefore to 
the public in general. 
These facts have been brought out at the 
various hearings before the Post Office Com- 
mittees of Congress, and the Postal Ser- 
vice Committee of the Chamber has ren- 
dered a report which shows clearly that a 
revision of postal rates should be made as 
soon as possible. 

There has been a more or less generally 
accepted idea that the receipts from the 
postal service should fully cover all of the 
costs of that service. This is contrary to 
accepted business principles and overlooks 
the fact that efficiency and adequacy of the 
service should be the first consideration. 
It also overlooks the fact that Congress, in 
its wisdom, has seen fit to use the postal 
service for carrying out of governmental 
policies by the granting and extending of 
“free” or “less than cost” services. 

In the making of postal rates, applicable 
to purely commercial business, the follow- 
ing elements should be fully considered: 


Revision of 
Postal Rates 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


First, the cost to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the handling of “free” or “less than 
cost” matter; second, the rates should be 
so made as to encourage the further use of 
the postal service and thus reduce the units 
of overhead expense; third, the rates should 
be made on the different classes with due 
regard to the character and value of the 
service and the conditions under which it 
is performed in the same manner as rates 
are determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the transportation of 
freight and express. 

The net cost of these governmental policy 
services should be charged to the general 
Treasury in the same manner as the cost 
of services of the other governmental de- 
partments, and thus eliminate from one of 
the biggest businesses in the world the 
present unfair and discriminatory method 
of making the users of commercial mail pay 
for governmental policy services. If such 
an adjustment of rates had been made and 
proper accounting rendered for govern- 
mental policy services, the last annual re- 
port of the Postmaster General would not 
have shown a deficit. 


Street and highway traffic continue to 
present problems of great importance to 
business and the public. Accidents are still 

on the increase. Tre- 


Street and mendous annual losses 
Highway continue from conges- 
Safety tion, delays and other 


causes arising from in- 
adequacy of traffic facilities. Unceasing 
vigor should be applied to remedy the sit- 
uation. The comprehensive program of 
principles developed by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, rep- 
resenting the consensus of the best opin- 
ion, should have the active support of all. 
The several state legislatures should bring 
about nation-wide uniformity in traffic laws. 
State and municipal authorities should 
make the traffic laws effective by carefully 
developed supplementary regulations and 
vigorous, even-handed enforcement. Com- 
mercial organizations should support uni- 
form legislation, encourage enforcement, and 
exercise leadership in citizen cooperation 
with the public authorities in working out 
the solutions of their local traffic problems. 


Insurance, being a method of distribution 
of individual economic loss and indispen- 
sable to commerce and industry as well 

as to the people gen- 
Insurance erally, is a proper sub- 
Supervision ject of state legislation 
and Regulation and regulation. The 

state is concerned, in 
the publie interest, with the maintenance 
of the solvency of the insurer as well as 
with the observance of the broad principles 
under which equitable treatment may be 
obtained by all users of insurance. 

Effective state regulation demands com- 
petent and adequately compensated officials 
conversant with insurance principles. These 
state officials should, at public expense, co- 
operate with the like officials of other states 
to bring about desirable uniformity in legis- 
lation, taxation, solvency tests, rating sys- 
tems, classifications of standards, uniformity 
of returns, licenses and investments. 

Rates for insurance should be predicated 








upon systems of charges for unfa 
elements and credits for favorable 

or conditions to the end that such Tates 
may be uniform and non-discrimina: 


between risks of the same hazard, and < : 
insurance, or average distribution, should 
be permitted. To this end uniformly estab. 


lished systems of risk measurement applied 


through rating bureaus or other exper 


bodies are essential. 

The principle of reciprocity between the 
states is advocated to the end that invegt. 
ments shall be determined by the quality of 
the security regardless of the situs, that 
taxes may be fair and levied directly with. 
out regard to local investment require. 
ments, departmental charges adjusted to 
cover the cost of the service rendered, and 
insurers be enabled to obtain from ay. 
thorized companies in any state the 
coverage which their individual necessities 
require. 


We favor granting the President of the 
United States authority to centralize, at 
his discretion, all public health activities of 

the Federal Gover. 


Federal ment, exclusive of those 
Health relating to the Army, 
Activities Navy and Veterans’ 


Bureau. The 
charged by the President with responsibility 
of supervising these activities should be 
empowered to delegate experts to various 
governmental departments, to universities, 
or general research organizations looking 
toward the improvement of public health, 


The construction of important bridges 
causes financial problems in connection with 
improvement of highways. Whenever after 
careful survey it és 
found to be necessary 
to meet these problems 
by permitting the erec- 
tion of toll bridges, authority to build and 
operate such bridges should be granted only 
upon definite conditions. These conditions 
should include a requirement that construe 
tion and operation will be under the control 
of appropriate public agencies with a duty 
to see that the public interest is in all ways 
safeguarded and a provision that the right 
to collect tolls shall cease after there has 
been opportunity to obtain a reasonable 
return. 


The Resolutions Committee has received 
under the rules proposals for resolutions 
a number of other sub- 
Other jects. These subjects be 
Resolutions long in a variety of 
fields. Upon some 
them it may eventually be very appropriate 
for the Chamber to take a position. 
yet, however, the committee believes that 
the situation with respect to each of thes 
subjects should be more fully developed, 
order that any decision of the Chambet 
may in fact represent a general point 0 
view and interest on the part of the mem 
bership. The committee accordingly te 
ommends that the annual meeting 
refer each of these subjects to the 
of Directors, for such further action im 
form of investigation and study as 
board may in each instance consider is a 
propriate. 4 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


Looking at Tomorrow’s Business 


‘The nine chairmen who presided at the 
Group Meetings came before the last gen- 
eral session of the Annual Meeting to report 
from those groups and to give a look ahead 
at the nine major divisions of American 
industry. Here in brief, are their views: 


Agriculture 


By Dwicut B. Hearp 


President, Dwight B. Heard Investment 
Co., Phoenix, Arizona 


URING the past year there have been 
manifest improvements in the agricul- 
tural situation. The drift to tenantry is not 
asrapid as it was. Prices on certain agricul- 
tural products during the past year have 
shown a decided improvement notably 
wool, hogs, butter and potatoes. Improved 
government credit facilities are still being 
extended to the farmers and plans are un- 
der way for extending production credit at 
reduced rates of interest. Improved farm 
machinery, particularly that motor-driven, 
is helping to solve the farm labor problem. 
Range conditions have improved and the 
creation of ten-year livestock permits on 
the national forests has helped to stabilize 
the livestock industry. Standardization of 
farm products is being developed. The 
pure seed movement is growing. Better 
breeding is being practiced among livestock 
men. Crop diversification is becoming more 
of a national practice. Increase in bonded 
warehouses has resulted in the increased 
use of intermediate credit banks and the 
cooperative marketing movement is gain- 
ing in efficiency and business standards all 
of which helps to stabilize this great in- 
dustry. 


Getting After the Facts 
Pror THE past year this Chamber has 


made a determined effort to ascertain 
facts on which to base constructive sug- 
gestions for a sound economic policy of real 
benefit to the farming group. In a series of 
regional conferences we have gone directly 
into the farming and livestock producing 
districts to obtain comprehensive regional 
Viewpoints realizing that these viewpoints 
are essential to offer constructive sugges- 
tions intelligently for improved conditions. 

Last fall the United States Chamber 
joined with the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in setting up an impartial 
and independent commission of business 
men for the careful study of our agricul- 
tural problems. This Commission under 
the able leadership of Charles Nagel, former 
Secretary of Commerce, has been carrying 
on extensive hearings throughout the 
country. 

The membership of this Chamber is 


‘showing an increased interest in this big 


national problem. They are not only alert 
in fact-finding work, but are aroused to 
the need of working in a spirit of service 
and cooperation with agriculture. The im- 
portance, intricacy and wide variations in 
the problems involved are immense. The 
farmer is entitled to an equal chance for 
Sueeess in life compared to that offered to 





men in other industry. Fortunately, he 
has an increased understanding of the value 
of organization. It is equally fortunate 
that organized industry recognizes that it 
can have no permanent prosperity until the 
28 million people still living on our farms 
are able to secure materially greater re- 
turns on their investments of capital and 
labor. 

This Chamber proposes {to continue deter- 
minedly its research work on which to 
base a plan of action. With an aroused 
public opinion and improved understand- 
ing between agriculture and organized busi- 
ness there should be a far better day ahead 
for agriculture. As a result of the effective 
fact-finding work under way I hope that 
at an early date this Chamber may for- 
mulate a positive policy on agriculture, a 
policy so practical, constructive and well 
founded on fact as to command the respect 
of the nation and so just and unselfish as 
to convince American farmers of the friend- 
ship and cooperation of American business. 


Civic Development 


By Cuarues W. LoNsDALE 


President, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


N THE WIDE range of subjects covered 

by the Civic Development Department 
City Building in the New Business Era 
seemed the one that illustrates most ef- 
fectively the new era upon which Amer- 
ica is entering and the part that business 
now takes and, in the future must take, 
both for its own sake—because the city is 
the plant in which business is carried on, 
and for the sake of the community as a 
whole. 

During the past few years America has 
changed from a country predominantly 
rural to a country predominantly urban. 
More than half of our total population now 
live in cities and towns. Each year the 
proportion of urban population grows. It 
has been estimated that when we have 150,- 
000,000 people in this country—which will 
probably be about 1950 or ’60, thirty or 
forty years from now—67.9 per cent or 
101,850,000 will be living in cities and 
towns. 


Concern for City Building 


Ts change in the character of our 
population from rural to urban is com- 
pelling us to give increased attention to the 
way in which we build our cities. Two gen- 
erations ago it was a common saying that 
the average city family lasted only three 
generations. We were concerned about this 
because it involved so much waste. But it 
did not appeal to us as a national problem 
because we seemed to have an inexhaustible 
supply of country people to draw upon to 
fill up the gaps. Today it is different, this 
resource like some of our natural resources 
has been drawn upon until we can begin 
to see its limits. - ; 
- Because of the waste in killing off city 
families, because they objected to being 


killed off, we have made great improvements 
in our cities. We have controlled in great 
measure the epidemics that used to ravage 
them—smallpox and yellow fever have 
eeased to be words of terror. We have se- 
cured pure water—and so again diminished 
disease. We have built sewer systems— 
and so again diminished disease. We have 
enacted building codes and housing codes— 
and so again diminished disease. 


Cities Have Lower Death Rate 


ONSEQUENTLY the city dweller to- 

day has a lower death rate than has the 

country dweller, city families last more than 
three generations. 

But now that our urban population has 
become the majority element in our total 
population we are waking up to the fact 
that it is not enough to keep it alive. Since 
it has become, and in the future will be in- 
creasingly the controlling element in the 
country, it is essential for the national well- 
being that it shall be virile, sane, capable 
of self-control. 

At the same time the growth of our cities, 
the tremendous concentration of popula- 
tion in crowded dwellings near their cen- 
ters, the widespread suburbs that prevent 
easy access by the downtown population 
to the open-country—the resentment of 
suburbanites and farmers when town dwell- 
ers invade their woods and fields, has given 
us new problems, 


Distribution 


By Roserr R. Exuis 
President, Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ISTRIBUTION in this country is much 

more intricate than in any other; first, 
because of the greater expanse of territory 
and second, because of the more exacting 
demands of the consumer caused by our 
higher standards of living. 

After our Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment was established, studies were made 
to determine the best methods of coordinat- 
ing the work in such a way as to be of 
the greatest benefit to our members; and 
that we might have the benefit of their 
advice it was decided to call a conference 
of the distributors of the entire country. 
This was held in January, 1925, with the 
result that committees were appointed to 
study various phases of distribution with 
subcommittees of each to make more de- 
tailed studies. These committees and sub- 
committees met many times during the year 
following and at a second general confer- 
ence held in December, 1925, six reports 
were presented and were adopted. 

One of the things ahead for business is 
to know itself—to find out where it stands— 
in order to know more certainly what is 
ahead of it. Studies such as I have men- 
tioned are an evidence that business is 
awake not only to its present needs but to 
the safeguards which it must adopt for the 
future. It must have better trade rela- 
tions—better relations between merchants 
who buy of and sell to each other. Bad 
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practices such as cancellations of orders ac- 
cepted in good faith; demands for cash dis- 
count after the discount period has elapsed; 
misrepresentations and substitutions of mer- 
chandise and other causes of unnecessary 
disputes which result in expensive wastes, 
not only ought to be abandoned but made 
impossible. This is another job which is 
ahead for business. Like the census of 
distribution, this subject is the direct out- 
come of the National Distribution Con- 
ference. . 

We lack so many figures which are neces- 
sary to an unqualified statement of “What’s 
Ahead for Business?” that I offer my opin- 
ion with some hesitation. From past ex- 
perience it appears not unlikely that we 
are facing some relaxation in consumer de- 
mand which will require attention on the 
part of every distributor and suggests the 
advisability of conservative policies. Spec- 
ulative buying never has recommended it- 
self much to wise merchants and today does 
not appear to be justified, if ever it has 
been. 

Every sign points to normal conditions 
which means that we need not expect either 
a boom or a collapse. . 


Finance 
By Fe.vix M. McWuirrer 


President, Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


N THIS new era, when odium may no 

longer attach to the words “capitalism” 
or “capitalist,” since the opportunity and 
even the duty to become a capitalist is 
being presented to the average man, our 
banks and our investment houses and our 
exchanges, as is true in industry and com- 
merce, are facing new problems, new penal- 
ties for inefficiency, new premiums for im- 
proved practices. 

In sections of the country conditions 
have led to the conclusion that in some 
places there are too many banks or too 
few bankers. Emphasis is being placed 
upon sound management, upon the neces- 
sity for self-regulation of banks. The same 
problems faced by industry, mounting costs 
of doing business, increasing efficiency, 
larger volume, more able management, are 
engaging attentions of thoughtful financial 
men. While there has been an enormous 
development in the agencies of finance, 
their growth in the main appears to have 
been sound. While it reflects confidence 
and prosperity, this development is in itself 
contributory to advancement. 


One More Reduction 


S TO taxation, we may expect one more 
reduction of federal taxation and by 
then we shall have about reached our nor- 
mal stride. This body should enunciate its 
firm conviction that tax collections from 
whatever source and by whatever method 
should balance expenditures, and create no 
surplus. 

State and local taxation and budgeting 
are receiving more and more consideration 
—and rightly. Expenditures in our states 
and the smaller political sub-divisions have 
mounted and mounted. Within this Cham- 
ber a study has been proceeding. There is 
so much to be accomplished aad it is hoped 
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that you all in your respective communities 
may contribute to your mutual advantage 
by having your organizations definitely 
function in reference to state and local 
budgeting and taxation. Interchange of 
experience and study accomplishes economy 
of time and effort and increases enduring 
results. 

It has not been my purpose to do other 
than merely attract your thought to some 
of the questions which have occupied the 
time and effort of the Finance Department. 

In addition to that which has been men- 
tioned, business is to be congratulated that 
under the auspices of the Chamber for a 
number of months there has been quietly 
proceeding a broad study of the banking 
and credit machinery of the country, with 
special attention to the operations of the 
Federal Reserve System in normal times. 


We Are Back to Normal Now 


E NEED to differentiate between the 

operations of the country’s credit 
mechanism in the more normal conditions 
of the past few years as contrasted with the 
emergency conditions of the previous eight 
years. We need to develop. broad and 
sound conclusions as to the permanence of 
various functions of the Federal Reserve 
Systein and to promote public understand- 
ing of our present financial equipment in 
the light of the new economic situation of 
the country. We need to distinguish be- 
tween what is of value in an emergency and 
what may be considered necessary for nor- 
mal operations. We must establish the 
permanency of indispensable functions. 
How better than by evaluating our bank- 
ing and credit structure in the light of the 
country’s peace-time requirements? 


Foreign Commerce 


By Henry D. SHarpe 


President, Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


NTERNATIONAL commerce obviously 

from its very nature is peculiarly sub- 
ject to the acts of governments, and in 
looking at what’s ahead for the foreign 
commerce of the United States it is essen- 
tial to point out the importance of wise 
and far-sighted policy on the part of our 
Government in dealing with foreign govern- 
ments. Our Government must be firm and 
prompt in assuring the protection of the 
lives and legitimate property interests of 
our citizens in foreign countries. And at 
the same time our Government must re- 
spect the clear rights of foreign govern- 
ments and show as much consideration for 
the interests of foreign business interests 
as we expect to have shown to our inter- 
ests by foreign governments. 

In some quarters in this country there 
seems to be a disposition to urge our Gov- 
ernment to protect every action of for- 
eign governments that bears heavily on our 
trade interests, and at the same time to 
turn a deaf ear to every complaint from 
abroad as to the action of our own Gov- 
ernment in like cases. Clearly such a policy 
will not work. If we would have a satis- 
factory parcel post service for shipments to 
Cuba, we must be prepared to allow Cuba 
to use the parcel post for return shipments. 
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International commercial policy is a de 
and sensitive brand of government, 
hard to lay down fixed rules. The 
improvement of the Foreign Service ¢ 
United States, including the Diplom 
and Consular Services, and in the For 
Commerce Service of the Departmen 
Commerce, is probably as effective a 4 
as any taken by our government in pre 


Be 


ing for sound trade relations in the fut 
Our Growing, Changing Export Tra 


UR EXPORT trade is growing, q 

changing. We are still one of | 
world’s great sources of supply for raw 1 
terials and for foodstuffs. But in som@ 
the foodstuff lines and in some of the 
material lines there are new sources of g 
ply that are coming forward. In fresh @ 
dried fruits, and canned and prepared fo 
specialties we are assuming a new p 
world trade, but in the meats and § 
cereals and some of the other foodstuff 
we need ‘not be surprised to see some § 
ther recessions in our export trade. ~ 

Among the raw materials we are alre 
seeing some great new foreign producers of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals coming 
to the fore. 

Not so many years ago when raw cotton 
was mentioned it meant United States 
cotton. Today, however, cotton culture is 
being fostered and is advancing in man 
other regions. Cotton is still king, and by 
a large margin, among our exports, but it 
is not unlikely that our cotton will be of 
relatively less importance in world markets 
and in our own export ledger in the future 
than in the past. 

So far as our exports are concerned, the 
most striking recent development has been 
the increase in our exports of manufactures. 
in 1926 our finished manufactures repre- 
sented nearly two billion dollars out of total 
exports of about four and _ three-fourths 
billions—or 41144 per cent of the total. 
Semi-manufactures and slightly manufae- 
tured articles accounted for 13.9 per cent 
of the total, and manufactured foodstuffs 
10.7 per cent of the total. Our exports of 
crude materials were only 26.8 per cent of 
the total and our exports of crude food- 
stuffs only 7.1 per cent of the total. 

In the Foreign Commerce Department of 1 
the Chamber we have record of our three 
thousand five hundred American manufac- n 
turers that are actively spending time and t 
money for export business. And the num- i: 
ber is increasing. 

On the import side of the foreign trade 
ledger we are also seeing interesting new 
developments: We are seeing the United 
States comb the markets of the world 
raw materials for our industries and 
tropical foodstuffs. We are seeing ree 
imports of rubber, of asbestos, of vege! 
table oils, of wood pulp, of fertilizers, ol 
bananas, coffee, and cocoa. We are seeing 
one after another of American ind ‘[Tonawas 
more consciously dependent on impo 

materials. 

And then there are the manufactured 
imports. We have the wealthiest, most 
curious, most insistent big market im 
world. Foreigners sometimes complain Of — 
our tariff. Yet despite the tariff, we 8 | 
one foreign novelty after another com 
into our market in quantity. The Ame 
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init in finding them. Yet the time it takes to 
in of their value. This valuation is usually 
ined, they should be easily found again. 


The credit manager can keep collections speeded up and eliminate delin- 
quencies with a Kardex Credit and Collection record. He can know at all 
times and at any time just which customers are behind in their accounts, 
and can, without a long and detailed analysis, determine the major cause 
of such delinquencies and correct them. 


In every department of every business, Kardex will lend a helping hand to 
executive ability. Probably the greatest thing in favor of Kardex is its 
use in the saving of executive time. Getting facts is but the matter of a 
moment with Kardex. It eliminates the necessity for an executive doing 


the petty details that can be automatically taken care of in Kardex. 


The Kardex Man has an interesting story to tell you. He will take just as 
much time as you give him. But what he tells you will be to your advan- 
tage. Or write for a copy of the new 52-page book “The Age of Vision 
in Business Affairs." which will be sent to you without cost. 


Tonawanda, New York 
om iNGTON RAN D 
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ean people want the new and interesting 
products of foreign countries and seem will- 
ing to pay the bill for them, even when 
the bill carries a good stiff tax. 

We are living in a fast-moving world. In 
these days of rapid communication, rapid 
transportation, Pa os power and labor- 
saving pioneering processes 
are speeded up. infinitely over the slow, 
plodding experiences of our own pioneering 
days. Today when we look at a vast un- 
developed area it presents very different 
possibilities from those of even a generation 
- ago. 


Insurance 
By James S. Kemper 


Pres. Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
San Francisco 


T= INSTITUTION of insurance re- 
flects in its development the progress of 
other business. When sales are good, and 
prices satisfactory, the insurance volume 
keeps pace. When business is retarded the 
insurance volume immediately recedes. 

There is too the important factor of in- 
dividual interest in preventing loss. On 
the upgrade of the business cycle the 
property owner making substantial profits 
views with concern the possibility of inter- 
ruption of business through loss by fire or 
other disaster. With trade conditions un- 
favorable there is less incentive to guard 
against catastrophe so that insurance re- 
sults are affected adversely not only in 
volume of business done but in percentage 
of cost. 

The experience of insurance companies 
further reflects general business conditions 
through the investment situation. In late 
years in particular many companies have 
had to look to their so-called banking or 
investment division for their earnings. 

You will realize, therefore, that a com- 
posite of the cross section of business condi- 
tions that you are having this morning will 
represent very nearly the results insurance 
will achieve this coming year. 


Educating Policyholders 


PBOsseLY the outstanding feature of 
present day insurance is the increasing 
interest of insurance companies in policy- 
holder education. In the life field tre- 
mendous strides have been made in health 
conservation and in increasing the span 
of life. Statistics recently compiled by one 


company showed an increased longevity of 
approximately nine years in the last fifteen 
years. In fire and casualty fields there has 
been a similar development through ex- 
haustive studies and constant attention by 
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of a value of two hundred billion dollars. 
Casualty companies protect millions of 
workmen and general business in many 
other lines. The development of new kinds 
of insurance to meet the fequirements of 
business” has brought the companies in- 
creased volume with increased opportunity 
for service. The automobile field has had a 
most remarkable growth. Instalment buy- 
ing, w for good or evil is with us, has 
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Mr. Rice, assistant to the president of 
General Motors, told us in no uneertain 
terms that: 

“High production is the forerunner and 
not the result of high wages; that prosper- 


ity is an effect rather than a cause. High 


wages may mean greater purchasing power, 
but that is merely saying, in another 
that high wages indicate a prosperity which 


gan only exist with high production, for 


brought increased demands for insurance. sical wages are merely stated in terms of 


Value of Chamber Service 


—_- members are increasingly 
taking advantage of the Chamber’s in- 
surance department services. The constant 
and heavy flow of inquiries over the mana- 
ger’s desk indicates the value of the service 
to the underlying membership. This is fur- 
ther evidenced by the increasing insurance ~ 
buyer interest in and attendance at burs,» 
Insurance G~oup Meetings. ra 

There has also been a most active in-' 
terest on the part of local chambers an 
trade associations in the loss prevention 
aspects of insurance. You business men, 
delegates to this annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Chamber, can assist in the great 
work of life and property conservation by 
urging your local chambers actively to sup- 
port the Chamber’s Insurance Department 
Committee. Every chamber of commerce 
and trade association should have insurance 
and conservation committees. 

Speaking generally, insurance approaches 
the coming year with confidence as to 
volume of business and larger opportunity 
for service. With a stable investment situa- 
tion, the year should produce satisfactory 
results. 


Manufacture 
By A. J. Brosseau 
President, Mack Trucks, Inc., New York 


PEAKING for the Department of Man- 

ufacture, I will say that business is good, 
and promises to continue so. Inasmuch as 
the prosperity of the manufacturer depends 
upon the general well-being of all other 
lines of business, and a balanced general 
situation, it may be well to call your atten- 
tion to the factors that are being consid- 
ered by manufacturers. 

We realize that the problems of agricul- 
ture and of the producers of raw materials 
in the Department of Natural Resources 
are different from ours, and that some of 
the factors involved may be dissimilar, but 
we believe you will be interested in what 
we are doing, and it may be that in what 
we are doing you will find something that 
may be helpful. 

Discussion of the Department of Manu- 
facture was directed to the topic in the 
elimination of waste, both material and hu- 
man, and the benefits that come to every- 
body from increased efficiency, and lowered 
unit costs, to the end that the products of 
manufacture may find a wide distribution. 

Stated simply, it is this: If the individual 
worker is equipped with proper machinery 
and has proper conditions for work, with 
incentive to increase his income, his 
tput will be greater and the result will 
more goods for distribution, more money 
_buy those goods, and the nation will 

joy a wider and broader prosperity. 
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4 money for convenience of exchange, and 


every return, whether it is called in 
profits or wages, must come, in the 
run, out of production, and that cannot 
exceed production.” 

Mr. Rice called attention to the unusual 
situation in which we have lately found 
eurselves and which is puzzling the econo- 
mists of the land. 

Py fall in prices has brought a rise in, 


‘teal wages, accompanied by a high level of © 


profits. This has come about by 
costs, or, i. other words, a higher i 
vidual production.” 

Mr. Rice also said: 





Production Must Not Drop 


oe can be no quarrel with the 
shorter day or the shorter week without 
reduction in the wage, providing, always, 
the unit cost does not increase. The recent 
increase of wages to railroad employes, 
which must be paid for by a contribution 
in the same amount from every one of the 
rest of us, may be a good thing or a bad 
thing. It will be a good thing if, in return 
for higher standards of living, the individual 
worker will increase his individual produe- 
ing power. There is no other way.” 

Tinkerings with economic law may give 
temporary help, but in the long run, man- 
agement and men must accept this prin- 
ciple. 

This, then, is the message from the De- 
partment of Manufacture group, a desire 
to do away with every possible form of 
waste, whether it be in financing, in man- 
agement, in shipping, or in production. 
More goods will result in higher standards 
of living and higher standards of living 
will result in a greater incentive to pro- 
duce more and more of those goods. 

Mr. Morey, general manager of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, came to the 
same conclusion, but by a different route. 
He announces what to some may be a new 
economic law, that the consuming power 
of the world is equal to its creative power. 
That law, some believe, has proved itself 
in America. 


Natural Resources 
By Mitton E. Marcuse 


President, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


UR INDUSTRIES that furnish us with 

power, coal, petroleum, hydro-electri¢ 
power are peculiarly subject to legislative 
attack. The National Chamber, as you 
know, stands for the principle of self- 
government in industry and business, be- 
lieving that if we are to progress in our 
industrial development human _ ingenuity 
and energy must be encouraged by afford- 
ing the highest opportunity for individual 
initiative. 





This principle is the cornet — 
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Making New York’s payroll 
safe and certain 


HEN it’s pay day in New 
York, and that is every 








Not only safe trucks—but de- 
pendable trucks are needed on a 
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stone of the work of the Department of 
Natural Resources. 

The coal industry has been especially 
subject to proposals for government regula- 
tion. The experience of recent years, how- 
ever, has shown the public that the in- 
dustry, if let alone, can be depended upon 
to furnish coal in ample quantities at fair 
prices, and has justified the confidence re- 
posed in it by this body last year when we 
by resolution reiterated our opposition to 
Government regulation or control of the 
coal industry. 


No Oil Shortage Seen 


7 IS encouraging to note also that a 
commission of government officials, the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, after an 
extensive study of the petroleum situation 
has found that there is no danger of an 
early shortage of petroleum, and that the 
best measures of accomplishing improve- 
ments which will greatly prolong the life 
of reserves are through the resourcefulness 
and initiative of the industry itself. 

Taking up the hydro-electric power in- 
dustry, some of its problems were dealt 
with by the Chamber in its Referendum 
24. Principles were established which were 
later embodied in the Federal Water Power 
Act which created the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Under the law opportunity was 
given private initiative to act, and de- 
velopment has been rapid. Unfortunately 
there has been a disposition on the part of 
Congress to disregard the act in dealing 
with some of our larger projects, such as 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Canyon, and a 
tendency to inject the government into 
the production and distribution of hydro- 
electric power. Private initiative and 
energy have brought us to our present high 
state in the development of this important 
industry and no one can consider with 
composure the prospect of government 
entering this field. 

Closely allied with the subject of hydro- 
electric development is the problem of the 
development and control of our water re- 
sources for navigation, drainage, reclama- 
tion, irrigation, and flood control. 

The present Mississippi Valley catastro- 
phe brings this vividly to our minds. Such 
conditions are preventable and it is in- 
cumbent upon us to take steps to insure 
against repetitions. This is the unanimous 
conclusion of the Natural Resources Group 
and I request your serious and favorable 
consideration of the resolution which will 
be submitted later on. 

Our forest resources have been deait with 
by the Chamber in a referendum which es- 
tablished a constructive policy for main- 
taining ample timber supplies to meet the 
nation’s future needs. Forests fortunately 
constitute one of our renewable resources 
and the nation is possessed of such exten- 
sive areas suitable primarily for tree grow- 
ing that the nation should not suffer for 
lack of wood products if our citizens can be 
induced to undertake the growing of trees 
as a business and if this undertaking can 
be begun without delay. 

Commercial forestry, the term applied to 
the business of growing crops of trees, will 
not be possible, however, until the public 
appreciates and discharges its responsibility 
to afford proper measures of forest fire pre- 
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vention and tax systems suitable to forest 
ownership. Legislation to accomplish these 
measures is largely a state matter. During 
the past year the Chamber has, at the re- 
quest of its member organizations, assisted 
them in securing in several states consti- 
tutional amendments making possible equi- 
table methods of forest taxation. 

The next step in our program to put 
Commercial Forestry on a sound basis is 
a business men’s conference on Commercial 
Forestry, its possibilities, obstacles, and ac- 
complishments, which the Chamber will 
hold October 18, 19, and 20. An outstand- 
ing feature of this conference will be ac- 
complishments in commercial forestry to 
date and we are now engaged in a nation- 
wide survey to gather these figures. Our 
features will be taxation, the value of re- 
search, fire prevention with especial at- 
tention to examining the possibilities of 
timber insurance. 

The Natural Resources as they concern 
human affairs have assumed a new and in- 
creasingly important réle in our modern in- 
dustrial era. Prior to the mechanical age 
civilization rested upon pursuits that were 
mainly agricultural; and raw materials 
were drawn mostly from the field and for- 
est. Civilization as we know it today is 
dependent, however, upon many raw mate- 
rials entirely new to human experience. 

The resources which supply our mechani- 
cal power have furnished the impetus and 
acceleration to industrial processes which 
in turn have raised other resources to high 
levels of importance in modern civilization. 

It is perhaps unavoidable that industries 
dealing in commodities of such transcendent 
importance should be the objects of spe- 
cial public concern. 

For this reason it is highly important that 
these industries demonstrate their ability 
to govern themselves in the public inter- 
est. The National Chamber through the 
Natural Resources Department pledges it- 
self to continue effort to aid these indus- 
tries in developing solidarity and in dis- 
charging this responsibility. 


Transportation and 
Communication 


By Wiiu1m J. DEAN 


President, Nicols, Dean and Gregg, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


RANSPORTATION is the blood stream 
and Communication the nerve system 
of Organized Business which now ministers 
to the material need of 118,000,000 of peo- 
ple in this country. 
In no direction has progress demonstrated 
a larger practical usefulness than in the 
fields of Transportation and Communica- 
tion. Here expansion has been wonderful; 
not only as to new discoveries and inven- 
tions, but also in the improvement and 
speeding up of the more familiar agencies 
such as the ocean liner, Diesel freight ships, 
hard-surfaced highways, motor transport, 
low-cost long-distance telephone facilities, 
high-speed cables, and finally the most effi- 
cient railway freight and passenger service 
in history. All these elements have quick- 
ened the processes of Commerce. They 
have increased the oufput of labor. They 
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have made possible great extensions of en. 
terprise. 

From a crude beginning only one hundred 
years ago we have today 250,000 miles of 
line and 400,000 miles of track, compris) 
one-third of the total railway mileage of 
the world; with only one-sixteenth of the 
population and one-twentieth of the area 
of the earth. 

Since the operation of the railroads was 
restored to private ownership in March 
1920, there has been recorded a most amaz. 
ing chapter of performance. 

In marked contrast to the progress 
the railroads is the recent history of - 
merchant marine with the continual diff- 
culties inherent in government ownership 
and with its enormous expense imposed 
upon the taxpayers. Losses in Fleet 
ration operation have aggregated $233. 
000,000 since 1921 without including in. 
terest or depreciation. Some progress has 
been made in this period by the transfer 
to private ownership of certain lines and 
services. Recently, however, active 
in this direction have been discontip 
and proposals are even being put forward 
to have the government embark upon 4 


further program of merchant ship com 


struction. These are indications of Re 
unsound policy against which we protest, 


Private Ownership of Fleet 


E strongly advocate the maintenance 

under the American flag of the ship- 
ping services which are of such great value 
to the expansion of our foreign commerce, 
but we believe this should be done not by 
extending and perpetuating government 
ownership and operation but by measures 
which will establish our merchant fleet on a 
permanent basis of private ownership, 

It is gratifying to note the strides that 
are being taken by our new infant indus- 
try—air transportation. With aid from 
the government only in the form of con- 
tract air mail routes, our pioneers of com- 
mercial aviation are covering this country 
with a network of lines. This is the Ameri- 
can method, which is based upon the rest- 
less spirit of individual enterprise constantly 
leading on to better things. And not least 
in importance is the fact—which I mention 
because it shows a'sound tendency of the 
responsible authorities—that within a few 
weeks the transcontinental line, originally 
established by the Government, is to be 
transferred to private companies who have 
demonstrated their ability through other 
operations. When finally the public awakes 
to its advantages, is it too much to a& 
sume that we shall have between all parts 
of the country the speedy communication 
which air transportation, in proper coord 
nation with the rail and motor lines, offers 
not only for mail and express but also for 
passenger service? 

It is impossible for me in these brief re 
marks to outline the great development 
which the future holds for highway trans 
portation. This industry is in its youth 
and, if its future copies fair its past, the 
public will benefit to an untold degree by 
the. quickened service which it offers—by 
its marvelous substitution of the machine 
for the effort of man and beast. This ser 
vice depends upon the sound continuane 
of a progressive highway program. 
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Farming, a Sound Business 


cultural section meeting over the 
question of how industry and busi- 
ness can best assist in restoring agriculture 
to a satisfactory basis. After three hours’ 
debate it culminated in the adoption by a 
narrow majority of a resolution to be 
referred to the board of directors, declaring 
“that American agriculture, in cammon with 
industry and labor, should be protected by 
the Government in its domestic markets 
to an extent and degree comparable with 
the protection afforded by the Government 
to labor and industry in other lines.” 
“Teamwork between business and agri- 
culture” was the central theme of the meet- 
ing as announced by Dwight B. Heard, 
of Phoenix, Arizona, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee to Agricultural Service. 
Alfred H. Stone, of Mississippi, scheduled 
as the chief speaker, sent a letter of regret 
explaining his absence by the fact that his 


} IVELY discussion developed in the agri- 


plantation near Greenville was then under, 


four to eight feet of water. Judge John D. 
Miller, president of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, told of the progress that 
has been made in cooperative marketing, 
particularly in the matter of changing pub- 
lic opposition into public approval and 
support in the short space of eight years. 


Sectional Findings Out Soon 


E. M. HERR, president of the Westing- 

house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, New York, and a member of the 
Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture 
appointed jointly by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, reported that 
the commission has finished its hearings in 
various sections of the country and expects 
to publish its findings this summer. 

Mr. Herr also referred to the rapid prog- 
ress the electrical industry is now making 
in reaching out into the country to put elec- 
tric current at the disposal of the farmer, 
and intimated that big new developments 
in that direction soon are to be announced. 

C. T. Jaffray, president of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way, told of the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club 
work and other practical efforts toward 
diversified farming, which business inter- 
ests in a number of Northwestern States 
are actively carrying forward. 

As chairman of the Board of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, known as “The 
Ten-Million-Dollar Corporation,” Mr. Jaf- 
fray has noted how frequently farm condi- 
tions improve where farmers have taken up 
diversified farming instead of, or as a sup- 
plement to, small-grain farming, partic- 
ularly in the Dakotas. He is convinced 
that this is the way in which business men 
ean best help agriculture. 

“In that direction lies the hope of future 


prosperity for the farmer. Instead of ‘re- 
lief’ give the farmer sound business advice 
and counsel,” said Mr. Jaffray. 

This viewpoint was supported by dele- 
gates from Tennessee and Mississippi but 
drew a sharp challenge from certain Mid- 
Western delegates. Charles A. Ewing, of 
Decatur, Illinois, called Mr. Jaffray’s at- 
tention to the fact that diversification has 
long been practiced throughout the Mid- 
West; that calf, poultry and pig clubs were 
an old story there, and still the farm prob- 
lem is far from solved. He stated that more 
dairy cows in one section usually means 
displacement of cows in some older dairy 
section. 


Opportunity, Not “Farm Relief” 


J. TABER, of Columbus, Ohio, master 
* of the National Grange as well as a 
delegate, said, “What we must have is a 
balanced and national agricultural policy. 
We all believe in diversification but di- 
versification alone cannot solve the Amer- 
ican farm problem. Education, organiza- 
tion and cooperation are the three chief 
forces that will bring results. Sensible 
farmers do not like the term ‘farm relief’; 
what they want is ‘equal opportunity.’ ” 
“Aid Congress in enacting a non-partisan 
farm-relief bill which will give equal op- 
portunity to agriculture,” was the plea of 
Carl Vrooman, former Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, speaking as delegate from 
the Bloomington, Illinois, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
The tariff as a factor in the farm situa- 
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tion came in for much attention. Charles 
A. Ewing, of Decatur, Illinois, asserted that 
the manufacturer gets an average protec. 
tion of 45 per cent ad valorum while the 
farmer gets but 20 per cent and on most 
crops even this 20 per cent is not effective. 
E. J. Gittins, of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company, Racine, Wisconsin, pro- 
tested that farm machinery manufacturers 
do not have a protective tariff. 

George F. Hasslocher, a manufacturing 
chemist of New York, suggested greater 
use of farm by-products and referred par- 
ticularly to recent developments in the 
making of celotex from sugar cane refuse 
and furfural from oat hulls. Objection was 
made, however, that usually in cases of this 
kind the farmer gets only about the cost 
of transportation for crude farm by-prod- 
ucts of this type. 

Arthur Huntington, engineer, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, urged the idea that produe- 
tion costs must be decreased on the farm 
by greater use of machinery and more efi- 
cient methods. “It takes 2.18 hours of 
labor in agriculture to produce crops that 
will exchange for the products of 1 hour's 
labor in industry,” Mr. Huntington stated. 
He recommended that business give agri- 
culture the benefit of the same sort of 
efficiency and scientific analysis that busi- 
ness has employed. 

J. 8. Crutchfield, of Pittsburgh, president 
of American Fruit Growers, Ine., said: 
“There is nothing wrong with agriculture. 
It is probably the soundest business in the 
United States today, particularly since its 
severe deflation. The trouble is in the lack 
of adjustment between agriculture and 
business.” ’ 


Taxation and The Dawes Plan 


HOSE whose interest led- them ‘to the 

luncheon meeting of the Finance 

Group heard authoritative addresses 

on important problems in public finance 
at home and abroad. 

J. E. Sterrett, of Price, Waterhouse & 
Company, and until recently the Ameri- 
can member of the Transfer Committee un- 
der the Dawes Plan, gave first-hand infor- 
mation on “The Dawes Plan in Operation.” 
Hon. Allen T. Treadway, Member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and 
of the recently organized Congressional 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, spoke on “Federal Taxation— 
What Should Be Done.” Mark Graves, a 
member of the New York State Tax 
Commission, spoke vn “State and Local 
Taxation.” 

Mr. Sterrett briefly reviewed the histori- 
cal setting of the Dawes Plan, which had its 
origin in the fact that following the Treaty 


of Versailles, reparations became the cen- 
tral economic problem in European affairs. 

According to the speaker, the German 
Government has faithfully fulfilled its ob 
ligations under the plan. The Agent Gen- 
eral for reparations payments received from 
Germany during the two and one-half years 
ending February 28, 1927, a total of 2,732 
millions of gold marks. 

Of that amount 2,608 millions have been 
disbursed. The remaining balance of 124 
millions of gold marks, Mr. Sterrett said, 
does not indicate any difficulty in transfer. 

Rather, it is a necessary working 
ance with which to meet drafts under 
contracts, of which there is always 
outstanding a substantial amount, and 
other forms of transfer payments 
totals of which necessarily vary as between 
months. : 

The Dawes Plan, he said, “is not an 
flexible piece of mechanism fastened on the 
back of the German Government ..- 
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These men made possible my one 
big business achievement 


|| have known some 


of America’s keenest 
business men to mar- 
vel at the way a sin- 
gle coffee— Maxwell 


' House—has literally 


taken the country by 


| storm. 


The story of this 
coffee is, indeed, the 
greatest commercial 
romanceof the South. 
Justa few years agoit 
was known only in and 
around Nashville, 
Tennessee. Today it 
is roasted in six great 
plants situated at 
strategic locations 
from coast to coast. 


_ And from these plants 


itis supplied to every 
state in the Union. 


Seven years ago, when I shook the hand of J. O. 


Cheek, president of 


pany, I made a connection which has been the foun- 
_ dation of my one big business achievement. This 
connection was a contract to supply corrugated 
shipping boxes for Maxwell House Coffee. 


From the moment 


Through them I have shared 
in the greatest commercial 
romance of the South 





Executives of the Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, roasters of Maxwell House Coffee 
America’s largest selling high grade brand: 

(Bottom row, left to right) William Cheek, Vice-President, Richmond manager; 
J. W. Neal, Vice-President; Joel O. Cheek, President; Leon Cheek, Vice-President, 
Jacksonville manager; Robert S. Cheek, Vice-President, Nashville manager. 

(Top row, left to right) J. R. Neal, Vice-President, Houston manager; Newman 
Cheek, Secretary; D. M. Bayer, Treasurer; Frank Cheek, Vice-President, New York 
manager; James Cheek, Vice-President, Los Angeles manager. 


. 


the Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 


this contract was made I knew in the picture above. 


that I had entered upon a very unusual business re- 
lationship. Mr. Cheek, and his associates, gave me 
their complete confidence from the start—a confi- 


dence that placed a 





responsibility upon me which 


Nashville, Tennessee 


could not have been 
greater if I had been 
made a member of 
the firm. 

Today this rela- 
tionship is stronger 
than ever. For seven 
years I have watched 
with increasing ad- 
miration the force of 
character behind the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company. And I 
have constantly felt 
the far-reaching effect 
of this force upon my 
business and upon 
the sale of Maxwell 
House Coffee. 

I am proud of the 
part my business has 
played in this great 
enterprise—small as 


that part is. And I am also proud of the trust and 
confidence of such an organization as the Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company. I do not hesitate to say that the 
Cheek-Neal business has been the very foundation 
of my success, and I take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation to the executives shown 


foods 


President 


Tur NASHVILLE CORRUGATED 
Box CoMPANY 


Manufacturers of Corrugated Shipping Containers 
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events are moving, the will to agree is 
growing and it is not unreasonable to hope 
that it will not be long until the final and 


- comprehensive agreement foreseen by the 


committee will become a reality. The ques- 
tions yet to be settled are delicate and of 
a nature easily provocative of quarrels, but 
the problems can be settled in a friendly 
way if approached in the right spirit. The 
situation at present calls for patience and 
an effort to understand. In particular, 
there should be everywhere a restraint upon 
criticism.” 

Congressman Treadway explained the or- 
ganization of the recently created Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation and outlined the project which it is 


, undertaking. No group, said the speaker, 


could be of more assistance to the Joint 
Committee, nor could any group do more 
to reduce taxation than the organizations 
represented in the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The committee, its organization ana 
duties, were thus outlined by the Congress- 
man: 

“The committee is composed of ten mem- 
bers, five members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, three being of the ma- 
jority party and two of the minority party, 
and five members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
likewise divided in political affiliation.” 

Congressman Treadway thus stated the 
duties of the committee: 

“To investigate the operation and effects 
of the Federal system of internal revenue 
taxes. 

“To investigate the administration of 
such taxes by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue or any executive department, 
establishment, or agency, charged with 
their administration. 

“To make such other investigations in 
respect of such systems of taxes as the Joint 
Committee may deem necessary. 

“To investigate measures and methods 
for the simplification of such taxes, par- 
ticularly the income tax. 

“To report to Congress by December 31, 
1927, with recommendations.” 

The Joint Committee, Mr. Treadway 
explained, was the answer of Congress to 
complaints from the taxpaying public. “It 
is absurd,” he said, “that the phraseology 
of a tax law should be so complicated that 
an honest man must employ expert ac- 
countants or expert legal counsel to enable 
him to render an accurate tax report to the 
Government.” 

The present tax on business can and 


Trade Relations 


“YF WANT to ask you to consider the prin- 
i ciples on which wages should be con- 

structed with particular reference to 
the declaration of the American Federation 
of Labor that the wage should take into 
account the increased productivity of the 
worker. I want to ask you whether we are 
fooling ourselves as to whether that is a 
sound, fair and progressive principle of 
wage or whether in the protection of the 
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should, according to Congressman Tread- 
way, be materially simplified. 

The Joint Committee is made up of two 
divisions, a Division of Investigation, and 
a Division of Simplification. Suryeys and 
studies of business groups are being under- 
taken. Those who have built up great 
business enterprises throughout the coun- 
try, said Mr. Treadway, are entitled to 
the best support the Government can give 
them. The business of this commission is 
to determine how the Government can best 
serve business and how business can best 
contribute to the support of Government. 

“The business man,” said Mr. Treadway, 
“is man enough to put all his cards on the 
table and not put any up his sleeve, if he 
thinks that the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is dealing with him fairly and definitely.” 

“One of the greatest needs,” the speaker 
said, “is simplification of the intricate tax 
structure. And not only must the law’s lan- 
guage be simplified, but its administration. 

“We are a quick-moving people, and the 
income tax is a new law. While it was 
tried in the Civil War and again adopted 
in 1894, to be declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, nevertheless, we have 
had to take this thing and put it into effect 
during the period in our history least 
adapted to change of tax systems. But 
now we have returned to normalcy, and 
we should, therefore, put our tax house in 
order, and to that end I solicit again the 
assistance of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, of all business, all legal minds, 
all corporate interests, of everyone who can 
help solve this problem; and if Congress 
with the assistance of your board and our 
advisory committee, can adopt a simple and 
stable, equitable tax law, we will have per- 
formed a great service for the American 
people and for future generations.” 

Mark Graves, a member of the New 
York State Tax Commission, concluded the 
session with a discussion of state and local 
tax problems. 

“Tt is difficult,” he said, “to speak about 
state and local taxation from a national 
standpoint, or on a nation-wide scale, be- 
cause this is a federal government made up 
of 48 states and a few colonies, and pos- 
sessions. My own notion is that a move- 
ment should be inaugurated to simplify and 
coordinate and standardize, if you please, 
our state and local tax systems. 

“Another thing,” he added, “the United 
States Chamber of Commerce might well 
consider is to propose a sort of model sys- 
tem of state and local taxation, including 
administrative features, accounting fea- 
tures and all that goes with it.” 


and Production 


working man the British Trade Union con- 
cept of a forced standard, equal wage for 
every worker and including even restricted 
daily output are the right protections.” 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, past president of 
the National Chamber, raised this point in 
opening the discussion at the Group Meet- 
ing of the Department of Manufacture. 
Mr. Barnes had read to his audience ex- 
cerpts from the report of the so-called 
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MacKenzie British Commission on indus. 
trial conditions in the United States, deal- 
ing principally with the status and eeo- 
nomics of wages in this country and the 
conditions surrounding industrial relations. 

“In their summary of conclusions they 
have sketched very rapidly and very ae- 
curately, I believe, the particular adyan- 
tages which have led to American suprem- 
acy,” Mr, Barnes continued. “The great 
extent of the country, the common lan- 
guage, the common political structure, one 
currency, reasonably uniform standards of 
living, a widespread market not cut by the 
barriers of customs frontiers and by way 
of summary—these then are the dominant 
factors which have tended to make for po- 
tential prosperity in a country which jg 
young, enterprising and abundantly sup- 
plied with raw materials. They have made 
it possible for capital to be interested in 
industrial enterprises with confidence and 
for the material standards of life to reach 
a higher level.’ 


Do the British Excel Us? 


“Q'TARTING with that conclusion for a 

moment I want to ask you as Ameri- 
can employers, as administrators of large 
industries, whether the British conception 
of the social obligation, the social responsi- 
bilities of a government toward its workers 
in the form of establishment by law of un- 
employment and pension insurance is more 
enlightened than our more or less haphaz- 
ard American individualistic way of securing 
through industry a higher earning power 
and leaving it for the worker himself to 
make his own form of savings. 

“T want to ask you to consider the evi- 
dence of a large increase of savings ac- 
counts in this country, the consistent ex- 
pansion from a total of six billion dollars 
in 1913 to over twenty billion dollars to- 
day, the expansion of life insurance con- 
tracts which today stands to a total of 
eighty billion dollars, almost the total wealth 
of the world at the time of the founding of 
this republic, whether those are evidences 
that when the Government undertakes the 
protection of the worker tirough some kind 
of insurance against unemployment or pen- 
sions, at the same time it undermines the 
confident venturing into industry which this 
report commends so highly as the result of 
these conditions.” 


Prosperity and Production 


HE FIRST address, “Prosperity and 
Production,” presented by H. H. Rice, 

assistant, to the president of the General 
Motors Company, called attention to the 
reasons for increased business in the face of 
declining prices and also without declining 
wages—either money wages or real wages. 

“Many reasons have been given, among 
them: 

“Small individual profits and quick re 
turns. 

“Rapid turnover. 

“Plant rejuvenation and the scrapping, 
regardless of expense, of good machinery 
when there was offered new machinery of 
greater efficiency. 

“Absence of trade jealousies or trade 
secrets. 

“Avoidance of waste, and attention to 
time saving, 
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“General interest in welfare. 

“Prevalence of research. 

“Promotion by merit. 

“Incentive to individual and group ex- 
ertion. 

“Cooperation of labor. 

“The political or social set-up of our 
Constitution itself. 

“Absence of geographical barriers. 

“Mass production methods. 

“Prohibition. 

“The automobile and good roads. 

“The high standard of living. 

“Instalment selling. 

“Lack of class distinction. 

“Every man a capitalist through stock 
ownership, etc. 

“In all of these reasons it will be noted 
that there is emphasis on the absence of 
things which retard or the presence of 
things which enhance production.” 

Mr. Rice also brought to the attention 
of his audience what, he says, is puzzling 
economic writers: 

“A fall in prices with a rise in real wages 
and accompanied by a high level of profits. 
This has only come about by lower cost 
or, in other words a higher average pro- 
duction. This has spelled prosperity for 
all but it is pertinent to call attention to 
the fact that this can continue only so 
long as there is no let-up in the increase 
of production whether that is brought about 


Getting the 


ISTRIBUTION is entering a new 
I) era of efficiency and economy as a 

result of the rapid progress of three 
big movements: 

Elimination of wastes due to uneconomic 
practices and trade abuses through the co- 
operation of all classes of distributors 
within each trade, 

A census of distribution providing ac- 
curate and comprehensive figures on the 
distribution of merchandise, 

Planning of distribution upon a scientific 
basis, utilizing all available facts. . 

Vice-President Robert R. Ellis, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who presided and acted as 
toastmaster, reported that the present 
status of distribution is splendid and that 
extremely encouraging progress is being 
made in continuing the activities growing 
out of the National Distribution Conference 
held two years ago. 


Two Movements Growing 


N discussing the results of the National 

Distribution Conference, he said that “we 
can see two large movements growing out 
of it. One of these is the effort to plan 
distribution on a factual basis—an effort 
which has resulted in the first distribution 
census. The other is the trade relations 
movement—the effort to create better rela- 
tions between all classes of distributors— 
between those who buy and those who sell.” 

Judge Edwin B. Parker outlined the 
growth of the concept of better trade rela- 
tions and estimated its significance in 
American business. Judge Parker, who was 
chairman of the National Chamber’s com- 
mittee that laid down the “Principles of 
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by new processes or inventions, or is fur- 
ther effected by any of the causes named 
by the students of our economic situation. 
So then the way to increased wages in a 
larger sense can only be reached through 
increased production, which is in turn de- 
pendent upon a larger market through 
lower prices to the public. . . 

Is it likely that this notably increasing 
harmony of concept with regard to the con- 
stitution of wages between employer and 
employe is due to the happier relationships 
between these two parties at interest? This 
would seem to be so, for the second speaker 
of the afternoon, Arthur T. Morey, general 
manager of the Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in his address, “A Forward 
Look in Industrial Relations,” said: 

“Industrial relations have much to do 
with human happiness. When the workers 
of the world receive justice and a due mea- 
sure of worldly comforts and opportunities, 
one of the great causes of human friction 
and unhappiness is removed. Life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness is interpreted by 
most people as the right to make and the 
blessings of having a good living.” 

Many other members of the conference 
supported these views by personal testi- 
mony of their experiences in seeking better 
relationships between themselves and their 
workers. 


Retail Facts 


Business Conduct” which have been sub- 
scribed to by more than 900 Chambers of 
Commerce and trade associations, made an 
eloquent plea for the self-regulation of 
business. 

“You have the right and the power,” he 
told his audience, “to eliminate from busi- 
ness the numerous wasteful trade practices 
which have crept into it and become trade 
customs, and gradually build up for your- 
selves a law merchant for your self-govern- 
ment. 

“This Chamber is the leader and the 
mouthpiece of American business. That 
business is active and progressive, not 
static. It will be alert, and earnest, and 
courageous in giving practical application 
to the principles of conduct which it has 


adopted.” 
A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of the 
Chamber’s Trade Relations Committee, 


outlined the practical aims and efforts of 
his committee which has been responsible 
for the progress of the trade relations move- 
ment. Mr. Filene told of the meetings 
which have been held in various parts of 
the country and of the interest and en- 
thusiasm manifested in many different 
trades. He emphasized the committee’s 
close relation to the feeling and wishes of 
American industry as a whole, saying: “We 
are attempting to express through our com- 
mittee the desire of business men in all sec- 
tions of the country.” 

Paul T. Cherington, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, presented the first 
report on the Baltimore census of distribu- 
tion—a new census effort which has been 
watched with great interest by all classes of 
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business men. Mr. Cherington is chairman 


of the Chamber’s special sub-committes 
which supervised the Baltimore census and 
planned the limited distribution 
which is now being made by the United 
States Bureau of Census in ten other cities 
“Many of the figures resulting from this 
census,” he said, “have hitherto been 
a matter of estimate and conjecture, For 
the first time, these figures give us actual 
and trustworthy data based on an eny. 
meration made from store to store, 


Retailers of 45 Types 


. tad CONDUCTING this work, the re 
tailers of the city were classified into 45 
types of stores. The number of the whole. 
sale trades covered in detail was 43. Mer. 
chandise sold through these channels has 
been divided into 80 commodity 
and it is expected that when the work js 
completed we shal! be able to show the rela- 
tive importance of the various commodities 
sold in various types of establishments. 

Included in the information which the 
report on the Baltimore census furni 
in exact figures were: Number of retail and 
wholesale establishments, number of em- 
ployes, total sales in the forty-five types of 
stores, and wages paid to those engaged in 
distributing merchandise. 

Summing up the import of the Baltimore 
census, he said: 

“The important mechanism by whieh 
goods as produced are brought to those who 
are to consume them has had no place in 
official figures. Merchants, economists, 
manufacturers, advertising men, in fact, all 
who are interested in commercial or indus- 
trial growth will welcome this first mathe- 
matical picture of the distributing equip- 
ment of one of the chief cities of the 
country.” 

Dr. Edwin F. Gay of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who spoke following Mr. Cherington, 
predicted that a new era in distribution 
would result from the collection of definite 
and comparable business facts such as those 
obtained in the Baltimore census of dis 
tribution. 

“When we learn how much better it is to 
know,” he said, “than it is merely to est 
mate, we shall wonder why we never hada 
census of distribution before. I feel today 
that we are taking a great forward step, 
that we are setting a new advance in the 
application of human intellect to busines 
through quantitative measurement which 
is the basis of scientific progress. 

The third big movement discussed at the 
session, the planning of distribution upon 4 
factual basis, was concisely summarized i 
the address of L. D. H. Weld of the H. & 
McCann Company, on “Sales Quotas, Com 
sumer Demand and Profitable Markets.” 

He described the widespread movemett 
for a greater efficiency in distribution whith 
had resulted in market research, the trait 
ing of salespeople, and planned sales. The 
questions of sales quotas, he said, was the 
key to the determination of consumer 
mand and the finding of profitable markets 

Everett R. Smith, of the Fuller Brut 
Company, held that “sales quotas are # 
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important part of efficiency and econolll 
in distribution.” S 

Urging flexibility in the use of 
quotas, he pointed out that “in distribute 
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aa ae Fisher accounting-writing machines do a 
10 45 great deal more than handle routine accounting 
hole- work. They so organize your accounting depart- 
Mer- ment that it can furnish you daily every vital fact 

has thathelps you guide your business. Yet your account- 
ig ing overhead actually goes down! 
rk is ‘ : ‘ , 
‘le. Elliott-Fisher can do more effective work because it 
lities has the exclusive flat writing surface and automatic- 
electric operation. These two features enable Elliott- 
- the Fisher to combine many details into one operation 
shed, and at the same time do them with greater speed 
and | and accuracy than is possible any other way. 
a We shall be glad to show you how Elliott-Fisher 
ad in can fit smoothly into your accounting system and 

improve it. Write us for details. 
more 
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finite undstrand does more than simply add. Touch a key and 
those S it subtracts directly. It prints the figure to be subtracted 
iad as well as the result. No complements to figure. Nothing 
into | to learn. Touch another key and Sundstrand is ready to 
at do automatic shift multiplication. 
had 4 Yet the Sundstrand keyboard has only ten figure 
today keys—never more. The operator need not locate 
step, columns. Without shifting position, one hand controls 
n the all operations. 
siness eee , ; 
which Such simplicity of action gives Sundstrand extreme 
speed without any loss of accuracy. Its visibility and 

tthe portability make it convenient and pleasant to use. 
pon 3 See that you get all the features Sundstrand offers when 
ed in you buy an adding machine. You will find them in no 
re . other machine at anything like Sundstrand’s price. Write 
” us for further information. 
amen 
which 1 t 
sk nera ice - matt Crporalion =a = 
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is the} ° P a TT Elliott-Fisher Company has Corporation through its | 
ar de- Elliott-Fisher Division acquired the business and _Elliott-Fisher and Sund- Sv zdstrand Division 
kets. The Elliott-Fisher Division mar- assets ofthe SundstrandCor- _ strand Divisions. The Sundstrand Division markets 
Brust kets Elliott-Fisher Accounting- poration. Sales and service offices are Sundstrand Adding, Subtracting 
re al Writing machines designed to meet Products of both com- maintained by GOEC in the and Bookkeeping Machines and 

every accounting requirement. panies are marketed by the _ principal cities of the United Cash Registers. 

mort} i General Office Equipment States and foreign countries._|| 

sales 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YOR Lit, 
puto 

When writing tc Genera Orrice Equirment Corporation please mention Naiion’s Business 
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we are not dealing with machines—we are 
dealing largely with human beings. Sales 
quotas must be modified in their applica- 
tion to meet the needs of the individual 
business, its conditions of operation and its 
human elements. And in formulating sales 
quotas, let us be sure to separate ‘coinci- 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


>” 


dences’ from genuine business ‘indices. 

In discussing planned distribution, both 
speakers stressed the value of a distribu- 
tion census in furnishing basic statistics. 
They declared that it would provide more 
eomprehensive facts than any individual 
business had been able to collect. 


Insurance, A National Asset 


fits of insurance to the nation, to the 

community, and to the individual were 
ably presented by the speakers who ad- 
dressed the insurance group session with 
James 8S. Kemper, Vice Chairman of the 
Insurance Advisory Committee of the 
Chamber and manager of the Associate 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Chicago, 
presiding, due to the illness of H. A. Smith, 
chairman of the committee. 

In addition to the formal program of 
papers on the service of imsurance, the 
general subject for consideration, two reso- 
lutions were offered and unanimously ap- 
proved; the first relating to the regulation 
and supervision of insurance; the second 
recommending the centralization of all 
Federal health activities, except those con- 
cerning the Army, Navy and Veterans Bu- 
reau. 


Fie of conan statements of the bene- 


Notable Speakers 


i eee SPEAKERS at this meeting in- 
cluded Dr. 8S. 8. Huebner, professor of 
insurance, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Leroy A. Lincoln, general 
counsel, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; James S. Kemper, who 
presided; C. A. Ludlum, vice president, 
Home Insurance Company, New York; F. 
Highlands Burns, president, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, Baltimore; and James L. 
Madden, who summarized the report of the 
Chamber’s Insurance Department, which 
was to have been read by H. A. Smith. 

In a suggestive measure of the impor- 
tance of conserving and protecting human 
life, as well as property, Professor Hueb- 
ner estimated the value of life in the 
United States at $2,400,000,000—six times 
the aggregate of all the nation’s material 
wealth. Of the significance of that valua- 
tion and of the usefulness of insurance, he 
said, 

“Life insurance is the institution which, 
if rightly used, enables us to do for the 
value of our life all of the things by way 
of scientific management that we are now 
accustomed to do in the interest of our 
property possession. Life insurance is 
economics as we teach it in the field of 
property taken over bodily into the realm 
of human life values.” 


Service and By-Products 


yy LIFE insurance, Mr. Lincoln explained, 
it has been customary to consider as 
“service” some of the facilities and activi- 
ties which might fairly be called by- 
products of the business. Although these 
are worthy and of considerable value, he 
believed the real service of the life insur- 
ance companies to be that protection 
which they afford to a large percentage of 
our tion against the financial dis- 
tress which so often follows in the wake 





of death and to an increasing degree, in 
the wake of total and permanent disa- 
bility. 

Of the value to the national welfare of 
the saving involved in life insurance, Mr. 
Lincoln said that there is not only the os- 
tensible saving which arises from the own- 
ership of an endowment policy, but also 
the more or less unconscious saving which 
is necessary in connection with any life in- 
surance policy. It would be quite impos- 
sible, he thought, “to express in dollar 
values the vast sums which would have 
been dissipated, even by the most thrifty, 
if life insurance savings were not known 
and practiced by so large a part of our 
population.” 

The extent to which the United States 
has been transformed into a nation of se- 
curity holders through life insurance was 
indicated by Mr. Lincoln, who said that 
at the end of 1926 fifty-two of the larger 
companies held city mortgages amounting 
to $3,123,000,000, railroad stocks and bonds 
amounting to $2,435,000,000, Government 
obligations amounting to $1,116,000,000, 
and public utility securities to the amount 
of $819,000,000. 

As an illustration of the economies re- 
sulting from the preservation of health 
and prolongation of human life, Mr. Lin- 
coln pointed to some of the striking ac- 
complishments in that field. Longevity is 
a proper aim for life insurance company 
service, he said, for the field is large and 
its cultivation is hardly more than begun, 
but remarkable achievements have already 
demonstrated the soundness of the attempt. 


Insurance Service to All 


ene insurance service affects every de- 
partment of business, déclared Mr. Kem- 
per. For illustration of its scope he pointed 
out that, “by allowing credits in the in- 
surance rate for superior construction, fire 
insurance makes possible reductions in 
rentals for desirable space. The instal- 
ment plan of buying, which for good or 
ill is now so general, can only exist and 
expand with the aid of fire insurance ser- 
vice. It is believed that in the future tax 
rates may be reduced on buildings which 
have been made as nearly as possible fire- 
proof, on the grounds that such a build- 
ing not only is not apt to require fire de- 
partment services, but also actually arrests 
the progress of fire commencing in an 
adjacent structure not so well built. It is 
not doubted that the requirements of the 
companies in the matter of records for loss 
adjustment purposes will continue to have 
a wholesome effect in stimulating the use 
of appraisals and the improvement of in- 
ventorying in many businesses.” 

Considering the requirements of law and 
of regulations affecting the operation of 
fire insurance, Mr. Ludlum said: 





“Perhaps it is desirable that insyra 
companies are required to make statements 
annually to each one of the states revealing 
details of operation, underwriting and jp. 
vestment income, expenses and losses paid 
and incurred, profit (if any) we o fe 
minuteness of itemized particularity gyuh|  — 
as probably no other business or pe 
tion is called upon to render or Teveal 
Certainly there can be no ‘trade seerety’ 
in fire insurance. Perhaps also, but not 
surely, it is expedient and in behalf of the 
public interest that supervision of the fire : 
insurance business by the states should 
extend so far beyond the policy of other 
countries in this respect. 

“These presumptions may be i 
however, without impairing the force: 
the assertion that the variety and diversit 
of valued-policy, anti-coinsurance, aj 
compact and anti-this-that-and- 
laws; statutes forbidding agreements op 
rates, and others (frequently in the game 
state, strange as it may seem) practi 
forcing all insurers into a single bureau or 
association committed to rigidly uniform 
conduct and operation, do constitute obtr- 
sions of state control which hinder rather 
than promote the rendering of the fullest 
service.” 

Of the development of inspection services 
for the prevention of industrial accidents, 
Mr. Burns said: 

“Probably the first regular inspection 
service for the prevention of accidents, for 
conserving life and property, was given 
with steam boiler insurance, and this cas 
of insurance was also one of the first of 
the casualty lines. While the casualty com- 
panies in their earlier days may have in 
spected a certain portion of their risks, the 
regular and periodical inspection work was 
confined to elevators and steam boilers, and 
there is no line of insurance where such 4 
large proportion of premium charge is paid 
out for inspection service as under boiler 
policies. The assured in this line has been 
educated to pay in the interest of preven 
tion.” 

The interest of the companies in promot- 
ing safety, Mr. Burns explained, saying 
that, “the companies are subseribing 4 
large amount of money each year to th 
National Safety Council, and lately have 
authorized the expenditure, through th 
American Engineering Council, of many 
thousands of dollars for the purpose d 
making an engineering survey of the 
tionship between industrial safety and ef 
ciency of production, believing that the way 
to interest executives is to show them thit 
safety is intimately related to production ‘ 

Taking the place of Mr. Smith, M. 
Madden referred to significant items in Mt 
Smith’s report, saying that Mr. Smith ha 
emphasized the interest of insurance ¢ 
panies in the activities of the mber 
Insurance Department with the fact 
there are about 169 fire insur 
panies, 102 life insurance compa 
some 70 casualty insurance compal 
ing membership in the National © 
or a total of 344 insurance compa 
total assets of more than $10,000 

Also disclosed was the Chamber 
of special insurance taxes, the aid gi 
business men in protecting their 
against constantly rising trends 
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WROUGHT 
IN STEEL BY 
ART METAL 
WORKERS 


ES— it’s steel equipment—but it’s from 
the shop of Art Metal craftsmen. 

Why does it differ? Partly because the 
Art Metal of today is wrought from special 
open hearth steel—partly because its triple 
spot welded construction gives double 
strength— partly because every fitting is 
perfectly machined—partly because the 
baked-on enamel finish is more lasting 
and beautiful. 

But there is another difference you will 
notice when you see an Art Metal product. 
It has a cleanness of line—a sturdy look of 
grace and beauty—an air of painstaking 


Here is a section of the Art Metal equipped offices 
of the Wells-Brown Co., of Toledo, Ohio. Note 
how Art Metal lends dignity to this office. 
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attention to details that is both an aid to 
beauty and a guarantee of mechanical excel- 
lence. These things are the heritage of mod- 
ern Art Metal workers from the first crafts- 
men ever to make steel office equipment. 

The proof that these Art Metal standards 
have been maintained in Art Metal desks, 
files, safes, and cabinets awaits you at our 
display rooms. 

We shall gladly let you be the judge of 

vt Meta! quality and beauty—and at the 
same time we shall tell you why Art Metal 
can be priced so reasonably. Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


We will gladly furnish prices and specifications of 
Art Metal steel office equipment. Write us for 
catalog and complete information, 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


” Art Metal 


Deh oe koe X20 Kae Kon KO Aor hae Kor Koc koo 


When writing to Art Meta Construction Co. please mention Nation’s Business 














When we roofed one of the world’s 
largest printing plants w~ wv ww 


Twelve acres, devoted exclusively to fine printing! And 
under this far-flung expanse of roof, temperature and 
humidity must be controlled with utmost precision. Light- 
ing must be well diffused. Firesafety was of extreme 
importance. Fuel economy was a vital consideration. 


A Sheetrock-Pyrofill roof deck was specified. In this 
modern monolithic roof system, only the smooth, grey- 
white panels of Sheetrock are seen from underneath. 
Light diffusion is splendid and painting unnecessary. 


And above the Sheetrock lies a thick, highly insulative 
blanket of Pyrofill—enduring gypsum rock poured-in- 
place,which cannot burn or transmit fire. It stops the pas- 
sage of heat, saving fuel, preventing condensation of mois- 
ture and making possible a close control of temperature. 


Wouldn’t the complete architectural and engineering data 
on this unique and efficient roof-deck system be a good 
thing to have in your files? Just have the coupon mailed. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. H, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


PYROFILL 


eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONOLITHIC ROOFS 


Manufactured and installed by the United States Gypsum Company 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Please furnish me with full engineering and architectural data on 
Sheetrock-Pyrofill Monolithic roof-deck construction. 





Name at See ae 





Address 





When writing to Unrrep States Gypsum Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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men’s compensation, its vigorous opposit 
to monopolistic state funds and to ¢om| 
pulsory automobile insurance, its inter 
in the certification of automobile titles 4 
combat theft, its concern to obtain g mor 
complete registration of births and 
its work in behalf of fire prevention anj| 
fire waste reduction, its important ingy.| 
ance investigations and their value in edy. 
cating the business community, and th 
information made available in response to 
specific inquiries, 


How Shall We Build 
Our Cities? 


GAQLD we build our cities up or out, 
should we ride in subways or auto 
mobiles? Do the elevators of 
relieve street traffic congestion? Hoy 
many men whose signatures you want on 
a dotted line—or who want your signature 
on-a dotted line—have offices in the game 
building with you, and is this an advantage 
or a disadvantage? Is it your ideal of g 
business day to enter a skyscraper in the 
morning and stay until evening, Visiting 
your customers, clients, patrons by going 
up ten stories or down twenty, get your 
lunch on the roof, your hair cut in the 
basement and, on your way home, stop in 
the lobby to buy a tabloid to read on the 
subway and violets for your wife? 


The Street of Tomorrow 


RE YOU thrilled at the thought of a 
level streets, five levels underground, 
and at the thought of paying the taxe 
necessary to build them? And would yu 
like to have the Government stagger your 
business hours, telling you when to ope 
your office and when to close it so you ani 
your staff will leave enough room in th 
subways and on the six level streets fo 
the other tenants of your building to come 
in the morning and leave in the evening? 
These were some of the questions asked 
at the Civic Development Session whith 
staged a debate between advocates and op- 
ponents of skyscrapers. 
This question of bulk of business builé 
ings was used as illustrative of one of the, 
concrete problems that face us in the built 
ing of our cities. It was preceded by! 
discussion of the new city which has spread 
over wide areas outside the municipi 
boundaries. This was opened by Rober 
Kingery, Secretary of the Chicago 
Planning Association, who gave an 
lent outline of the common-sense adval 
tages of proper planning. 


Who Are Civic Leaders? 


R. KINGERY established beyol} 
doubt the fact that the leader ¢ 
business are becoming the leaders m ci 
development and that the p Bq 
business are being applied to city plannl 
He attributes this new interest which 0 
ness is taking in civic affairs to the sem 
problems which have been created by 
automobile. ee 
Mr. Kingery’s explanation of civie grow 
was an excellent frame for the uted p” 
ture of high and low buildings which We 
admirably defended by the two leading § 
i voeates of each type, Harvey Wiley 
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Saves 54 man-hours a day/ 


NATION’S BUSINESS 





Result is increased production, quicker service to customers, 
and an end to interrupting the work of other departments 


T. W. Hall, Purchasing Agent of the Mound 
City Foundry, St. Louis, says: 


“A year ago we installed a Richards-Wilcox 
OveR-Way System with about 300 ft. of I-beam 
track for conveying molten iron from the cupolas 
to the molds. Six ladles of 500 lbs. capacity, hang- 
ing from R-W Ball-bearing Trolleys, handle all 
iron for castings of 500 Ibs. or less. Now one man 
can easily move a ladle, where formerly it required 
2 men to carry a 150 lb. ladle. 


“Since the traveling crane is usually busy pour- 
ing large castings, most of the iron for smaller cast- 
ings wes formerly carried by hand. During pour- 
ing hours, we used to call in six men from other 
departments to help carry iron. Now it is all 
handled by the regular foundry crew. 


“Our R-W equipment has cut our pouring time 
from an average of 2!% hours a day to 1% hours. 
Saving six extra men’s time for 2% hours and the 
regular crew's for 1 hour means a total saving of 
about 54 man-hours a day. This saved time is put 
into increased production, which gives quicker 
service to customers. It has also put an end to 
interrupting the work of other departments. 

“With the help of R-W equipment, our accident 
expense has been cut about 30%, and our liability 
insurance premium has been materially reduced. 

“Our R-W track, switches, and trolleys give us 
no mechanical trouble, and the only maintenance 
necessary is to oil the trolleys daily. 

“We are planning to extend our OveR-Way 
System so as to carry castings from the foundry 
floor to the cleaning room.” 


Write our nearest branch office, and one of the R-W Engineers will call 
to make a free analysis of your doorway and conveying requirements 





New York - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . - - chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Lovis New Orleans Des Moines 
Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Montreal - RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 














When writing to Ricuarps-Witcox Mrc. Co. please 


mention Nation’s Business 
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bett of Helmle, Corbett and Harrison, 
Architects, New York, and Major Henry 
H. Curran, counsel of the New York City 


of the necessity for skyscrapers and bas 


cause the flow of traffic is of vital Res 
tance to a city’s growth, streets should 4 










Club. Mr. Corbett, intimately associated so designed that additional means of trans. | ® 4 Ay 
with many of the highest and finest of New portation may be added to accommodate — poy 
York’s buildings, presented the advantages the business needs of the city. Ave ee | 
of skyscrapers. Starting with the funda- Major Curran, opponent of skyse = 
mental principles of business life, Mr. Cor- in advocating a lower height limit for cities, | lo 
bett stated that the skyscraper was the also started with fundamental prineiples tray Jo 
first architectural advancement made in the He stated that a city beautiful has a saa 
last two thousand years and that this ad- real dollar and cents value and that the 
vancement was the natural outgrowth of of control over the height of buil ee 
American business necessities. He attrib- spoils the appearance of many beautify] — I 
uted the success of America to its ability structures. A building which when erected l ired 
to produce large quantities of work in a_is pleasing in appearance, provides Vice Pre 
short time and that this method can only _ of light and air for its occupants, and of Real | 
be satisfactorily carried on by concentra- a substantial return on its investment, ig question 
tion of business. The skyscraper is, there- depreciated in value both from the stand who har 
fore, the solution to our growing business point of monetary return and desi F 
complexities. to its tenants as soon as other skyserapers | with = 
He called attention to the fact that flank it on all sides. It is because of this bu 
American business is carried on differently condition that New York is ar outstand- fis city i 
from European business. In Europe, shops, ing example of ugliness, and it is because “Sellin 
CVve an stores and businesses of all types are of this ugliness that so many Ameficans only thi 
mingled together and spread out over large seek the beauty of European cities, themselv' 
areas requiring considerable time to trans- 
made to order act business with several different persons. 7 me hates Dowstne oie 
In America, however, financial firms are REPLY to the statement that there the ques 
8 . grouped together in one section, the legal was no automobile congestion in Lower income 0 
vention City fraternity in another, shops are confined Manhattan, Major Curran stated it was | incomes, 
ite to a third district, and wholesale houses to because automobiles could not get beyond | height is 
Ww half the country’s a fourth, etc. This we have recognized and _ the traffic blockade at Forty-second Street, | turn fror 
deed ans regulated by zoning for use. which was as effective as the old wooden | g dimini 
popula en : It is, therefore, a saving of time to con- stockade at Wall Street, for which the street | building | 
half the country’s business with- duct all of one’s business in one section, was named. the story 
in a night’s tide, Cleveland is preferably in one building. To purchase In the matter of doing all one’s business for every 
the ideal location for your con- wholesale commodities within a radius of a in a single section or single building Major | air of the 


ventions, sales conferences and 
similar meetings. Railroad fares 
are less, “time out” is reduced, 
and—every facility you may re- 


quarter of a mile, or to buy hats, shoes, 
collars, and all wearing apparel without 
crossing a street is an asset to the conduct 
of business. 

This advantage is increased by permit- 


Curran stated that a count of such trans- 
actions revealed the fact that only one 
person in forty transacted business with 
an architect in the same building. In com- 
menting on the traffic problem, Major Cur- 





















: 72 se mr cigaaghte : Jor T TH 
quire is yours at Hotel Cleveland, os ree ry eadldings w ma concentrate ran was not so much concerned with that “ar 
the most moder howl Yn the each kind of district in a small area, which existed during the business hours Produetio 
ct A Striking Hlstration se was with te tao of to 

: F THE Forty-second Street District in yen if the skyscraper had no effect upon to deal w 

Secluded rooms of many sizes, New York were flattened out to seven treet traffic “4 iataidy affected the sub- Milton E. 

to accommodate meetings of a stories it would cover a mile and a half. \ay system. If a ten-story building | 800 of 

half dozen to a thousand, are Certainly time is saved if one may travel }oused a given number of workers, & of the pa 

available. These are the only vertically instead of horizontally and the  twenty-story building would house double tote ths 

hotel conference rooms in Cleve- —— of oe ere - ge erste the number. Likewise if the present build- pecs 
land ipped with the Ampli Skyscrapers, therelore, do not add to street ings in Manhattan created serious conge® the asl 

ang equip wi e 4,mpil- congestion, but actually relieve congestion. ion jn the subways additional skyscrapers natiol 

fying System by which outside In the matter of the economic height of would present a problem almost impossible Ni: than 

music can be carried to any room, skyscrapers, Mr. Corbett stated that it of solution. Enough building plans have pe to x 

or a speaker in onecan be heard |:}0vld bs considered rom ove angles rt, recently been approved to add 19008 | 

; ‘oini : . y oa. Tore! ersons to the business district. is num- 

in adjoining or even distant community. In the first case a height of tna will require five subway tracks running — 

rooms, twenty stories has been proven to be the trains at capacity loads ‘to accommodate ee 
Hotel Cleveland is centrally height at which the greatest net return w ill these persons during the rush hours. of A 

: be produced. To build higher so increases the tae 

located on the Public Square. the cost of construction that the net return A Subway to Cost $700,000,000 Ma orest 

Room rates begin at $3. Floor rapidly falls. There is no need, therefore, M Au08 CURRAN stated that New calae ] 

plans and full information in to place a restriction upon the height of York was now planning subways at 3 cnliaies 
“Book A”, sent gladly, on re- buildings, as the economic factor will in cost of $700,000,000 for the accommodation — ie 

: , itself limit all but those buildings erected of those persons destined each day to the hj P 

quest. for monumental or advertising purposes. business section. This sum is of such sie ten a 

From the standpoint of the community that expenditures for all other m hel 

there is a definite relation between the bulk improvements must be curtailed and after th rte 

of the building and the street capacity, the money has been spent and the subways mercial for 

and, inasmuch as high buildings are essen- in operation the congestion will be as bad The net 

tial to American methods of business, as it is today because skyscrapers are 8 culated 

streets should be designed to accommodate being built. And not only, he stated, problem o 

PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND the resulting traffic. This naturally results the $700,000,000 have been lost but @ oil and wil 

in many level streets such as the one which_ city will be so far behind in n its marker 


municipal improvements that it will 2 
be able to catch up. 


was recently built in Chicago. Mr. Corbett 
ended his talk with the plea that because 
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discussion which followed was led by 
vol §. Bent, President, Bent Brothers, 
Los Angeles, California: Mr. Bent 
that Los Angeles had placed a height 
limit of one hundred and fifty feet upon 
its i The result of this height 
jimit he thought relieved what would other- 
wise be a very congested area. The rela- 
tively low height limit spreads the shop- 
‘no district over large areas and prevents 
the exploitation of real estate. 


Civic Competition Affected 


LAST speaker on the program was 
Fred E. Reed, of Oakland, Calif., first 
Vice President of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. He dealt with the 
jon from the point of view of a realtor 
who handles many “downtown” business 
buildings and who is concerned not only 
with the properties of his clients as a 
group but with the advantages offered by 
his city in its competition with other cities. 
“Selling real estate,” he said “is not the 
only thing with which realtors concern 
themselves. Like the successful automo- 
bile salesman, they must make sure that 
they have a good product.” He approached 
the question from the viewpoint of: Ist, 
income on property, 2d, deductions from 
incomes, 8rd, permanency. Economic 
height is the height above which the re- 
turn from each additional story would be 
a diminishing one. In a _ sixteen-story 
building it is not the top floors which tell 
the story, but those below the seventh— 
for every tenant wants the better light and 
air of the upper floors. 


Shall Politics Rule 
Our Resources? 


T THE sources of industry—materials 
and power—the Natural Resources 
Production Department of the Chamber of 





Commerce of the United States is on guard 
to deal with collective problems, Chairman | 
Milton E. Marcuse told the lively luncheon | 
session of his section. Reviewing the work | 


_ of the past year, under the title “Natural | 
_ Resources in the New Era,” Mr. Marcuse 


found that in conservation of natural re- 
sources business was solving for itself and 
the nation every problem in a far better 
way than government bureaucracy could 
hope to solve them. 


Future Forests Assured 


(COMMERCIAL forestry is settling the | 
problem of future forests and the lJaw- | 
makers have about abandoned all thought 
of growing trees by legislative restriction of 
the forest industries. At the same time, Mr. 
Mareuse pointed out, the lumber industry 
embarks on a $5,000,000 trade extension 
enterprise for group advancement in “the 
new competition,” involving exhaustive re- 
search in forestry and economical utiliza- 
tion of wood. And the Chamber of Com- 
meree, helping the forest industries to help 
themselves, is to hold a great national com- 
mercial forestry conference in October. 

The petroleum industry, fending off gov- 
frnmental regulation, is mastering the 
problem of efficient production of mineral 
oil and will no doubt deal successfully with 
its marketing and distribution tasks. 

Government has kept its hands off 
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NOW you may have 


permanent storage structures 


at lowest cost 


Common Brick circular storage 
bins, reinforced with steel, pro- 
vide ample strength, great stabil- 


ity, and the highest degree of 


weather and fire resistance at 
the lowest cost. 


Gravity discharge of contents is 
also permitted with this type 
of construction. 


Common Brickstorage bins have 
proven through years of service 
to be the ideal and economical 
type for such materials as coa/, 
coke, sand, gravel, corn, wheat, oats, 
enstlage,andother farm products. 


They are also ideal for building 
materials, and materials used in 
arts and industries. 


Just off th e Pr ess T:wo books, illustrating and describing construction in detail, 


may be had for the cost of mailing, ten cents, ly applying to 





These District Association Offices 


Boston, Mass., 11 Beacon Street 





At Your Service 


and Brick Manufacturers 
Everywhere 


Curcaco 
614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


DENVER 
1735 Stout Street 


Detroit 
400 U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
226 Pearl Street 


Los ANGELES 
342 Douglas Bldg. 








THE COMMON BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA and Brick M. 


2121 Guarantee Titie Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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At Your Service 
These District Association Offices 
] ‘anufacturers 
Everywhere 
New York Crry 
1710 Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
Norro ik, Va., 112 W. Plume St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
303 City Centre Bldg. 
Port Lanp, Ore. 
£06 Lewis Building 
Sart Laxe Crry, 301 Atlas Blk. 
San FrRANcIscO 
932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattie, Wasu., 913 Arctic Bldg 
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Me tow with tradition, rich in beauty 
and resources, Wisconsin’s rolling hills 
of forest and meadowland form one of 
the most favored regions in America. 
Twenty-five hundred lakes sparkle amid 
its whispering forests. Its sandy shores 
are aeked by the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior. Its brooks 
and rivers go laughing down to the blue 
upper reaches of the Mississippi. 

Here was the Indians’ happiest hunt- 
ing ground, the land of richest promise 
to the French voyageurs. Today it is a 
northern playground for the entire Na- 
tion. It is, besides, one of the richest 
dairylands on earth. And its cities, 
the steady growth of generations of 
social and industrial experience, are 

werful world-famed communities. 

isconsin stands first in production of: 

MILK: 9,062,000,000 pounds annually; 
farm value, $187,857,000. 

CHEESE: 338,305,000 pounds; value 
$75,550,000. 70% national total. 

CONDENSED DAIRY PRODUCTS: Almost 
one-third America’s full output. Value 
$40,204,000, 

MANUFACTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS: Value 
$244,865 ,000. 

Farminc: First in silage, peas, hemp, 
clover and pure-bred seed. Only North 
Central state where farms increased in num- 
ber between 1920 and 1925. Dairy farms, 
178,000; milch cows, 2,050,000. Sixth in total 
value of agricultural products, though 
twenty-fifth in area and shicsienth in popu- 
lation. Highest average yield of farm crops. 
The extraordinary variety of products in- 
cludes a valuable tobacco crop. 

Inpustry: World’s largest production of 
aluminum kitchen utensils. Ranks among 
leading states in production of fiber, wood 
and metal furniture; farm implements, auto- 
mobiles, textiles; paper and paper products; 
paints, varnishes and stains. 

Mitwaukee: Probably the best balanced 
industrial city in the world. Population of 
metropolitan area, 750,000. Trade depres- 
sions and industrial slumps are virtually un- 
known. Lowest death rate of any major 
American city; lowest percentage of crime. 
One of the greatest construction and repair 
railroad plants is maintained here by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Sr. Paul Railroad. 


Young in opportunities 


Wisconsin is not new country—except 
in its ever-fresh opportunities. 

It is one of the most delightful and 
livable regions. Young forests cover 
vast areas, affording shelter to a great 
variety of birds and wild game. The 
lakes and streams are world-famous as 
the habitat of trout, bass, and the gami- 
est of fresh water fish—-the tiger mus- 
kellunge. It is directly accessible to 

major cities—Minneapolis, St. 
Paul > salle and Chicago; and its 
smaller cities have a cultural and indus- 
trial background that is traditional. 

A new rush has commenced into 
Wisconsin. The nation-wide demand for 
water-frontage has discovered its exten- 
sive sandy shores, its sunny lakes in the 
depths of glorious forests, its nearness 
to great cities. All business is prosper- 
ing mightily as the tide rolls ir. 
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rich, green, glorious 






































ROUTE TO THE 


SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN | 
PACIFIC AND FAR EAST Cc 














The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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state—Wisconsin 

































































Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
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Where the road began 


Raitway building began in 1851 with 
20 miles of track from Milwaukee to 
Waukesha—extending later to Madi- 
son, and then to Prairie du Chien. This 
line, linking Lake Michigan with the Mis- 
sissippi, was the forerunner of the vast 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system. 

The Milwaukee Road is now over 
11,000 miles long, employing 6c,00c0 
people. It extends a network over all 
the enormous block that forms the 
northwestern fourth of the United 
States—from Chicago to Kansas City, 
Sioux City and Omaha; to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth; to Milwaukee, the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula, the Black 
Hills, all the Northwest, Puget Sound, 
the Olympic Peninsula and the Pacific. 

Growing with the great body that 
forms. the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial life of the farther Middle 
States and all the Northwest, the Mil- 
waukee Road has extended its trunk 
lines, spurs and feeders into the richest 
and most beautiful regions of this sec- 
tion of the continent. Carrying farm 


implements, machinery, tools, seeds, . 


pure-bred stock, and people in an end- 
less stream, it brings new life to the 
Northwest. Across the Belt, Bitter 
Root, Rocky and Cascade Ranges, to 
shipside—it is electrified. A new pio- 
neer step is the equipping of its passenger 
cars with roller bearings. 


See it on your way to 
the Coast 


When you make your next western trip, 
take this wonderful route. You will see 
the most diversified scenery in America 
—the golden plains—lush dairy 
country—three of the greatest rivers 
in the world—four tremendous 
mountain ranges—the glories of Puget 
Sound—truly an empire of immeasurable 
opportunities! 





Room 884, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We iagve the closest co-operation with Chambers of 
Commerce and other business organizations who will 
supply you with detailed information. 


Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 
Inland Empire Omaha—The Western Gate 
Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 

() Kansas City Wisconsin 


C Agricultural Montana Iowa 
— CO Upper Missouri i. Valley 
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The South’s Supreme Hotel 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
‘*Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 
Guests’ comfort above all else 





Rates from 
$3.50 


Golf for Biltmore guests , 


Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
W. C. Royer, Asso. Mgr. 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. 
H. B. Judkins, Manager 





IF you are not 
already a subscriber 


to NATION’S BUSINESS— 


You will want to find out for 
yourself whether it will pay you 
to become one. The Extra Edition 
is different in many respects trom 
our regular issues. 


The way to find out about Na- 
TION’s Business and to see how it 
will help you in your business is 
to look over one of our regular 
numbers, the June number, for 
example. 


You can obtain a description of 
the magazine and a card which 
entitles you to an approval sub 
scription by writing to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


- 


Ask for the ““Nation’s Busrness 
approval subscription offer.” 
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the coal-mining industry, and a national 
coal strike that doesn’t make a ripple on 
the surface of public interest is witness to 
the industry’s ability to handle its affairs 
in the common interest. “A hundred thou- 
sand miners have ceased to work and sev- 
eral thousand mines are shut down, yet 
there is no shortage, prices are normal, 
quality has been maintained; there has 
been no violence. The industry has justi- 
fied the confidence reposed in it by this 
body last year when by resolution we re- 
iterated our opposition to Government 
regulation or control of the coal industry.” 


Teamwork the Keynote 
Bs | 9 —agubtlg wes is the business keynote of 


the new business era,” the chairman 
observed; “teamwork within the industries 
and between industries.” Improved trans- 
portation has materially aided in prevent- 
ing a coal emergency, improvements in 
manufacturing industries have _ greatly 
aided the metal and oil-producing indus- 
tries; conversely, by helping themselves the 
raw material industries have bettered the 
manufacturing industries. “I commend 
you,” he said, “to the gospel of construc- 
tive cooperation in place of destructive 
regulation.” ; 

Contrasting the success of industry regu- 
lating itself with government in industry, 
as exemplified by Muscle Shoals, W. H. 
Onken, editor of the Electrical World, whose 
topic was “The Hydro-Electric Power Era,” 
drew a salvo of applause when he said: 

“T will not take the time to discuss the 
merits of the present controversy over 
Muscle Shoals. I can only say with Dis- 
raeli: ‘The world is wearied of statesmen 
whom democracy has degraded into poli- 
ticians.’ ” 

That only 12,000,000 of 55,000,000 of 
the nation’s potential water horsepower 
has been developed, when 30,000,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower would save $400,000,- 
000 worth of coal annually, raised the 
questions: “Wherefore this profligacy? 
Why this miserly hoarding of resources?” 

The answer: 

“For a time there existed in this coun- 
try a zealous group of men who were so 
fearful lest coming generations might not 
have the wherewithal to warm, clothe and 
feed themselves that they made it difficult 
and well nigh impossible for any man or 
set of men to develop our natural re- 
sources. They believed, mistakenly but 
none-the-less sincerely, that conservation 
meant to keep all things as they are. As 
a result hydro-electric development was 
seriously retarded.” 


Congress Acted Slowly 


[‘ TOOK ten years for Congress to enact 
the Federal Water Power Act which af- 
fects 85 per cent of all available water- 
power. Responding to its purposes of put- 
ting to beneficial use water which other- 
wise would run on forever to waste, and 
to produce from falling water the power 
so vital to the nation’s well-being and so 
essential to its industrial growth and su- 
premacy, private industry has developed 
1,500,000 horsepower and has undertaken 
to develop 3,200,000 more in the next ten 

. Calling cheap power the first fun- 
damental of industrial progress, “the social 
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consequences of which are tremendous,” ke 
Mr. Onken quoted Lord Rothmere as say. — 


ing in the London Daily Mail: 


“The economic welfare of the United : 


States is based more than anything else 
upon the fact that she has 29,000,000 
horsepower of electricity established in her 
factories—a force that is estimated as the 
equivalent of 290,000,000 human workers.” 

Showing that hydro-electric power is not 
always economical, Mr. Onken held, how- — 
ever, that all practicable power should be — 
developed and declared that the electrical — 
industry is ready to act, if permitted. It 
can make a comprehensive development 
and “create markets in most instances 
which will absorb the huge volume pro- 
duced.” 

Congressman Phil Swing, of California, 
co-author of the Boulder Dam bill, hotly 
replying to Mr. Onken said that in view 
of the “disrepute of politicians” he would 
speak as a delegate to the Chamber’s ¢on- 
vention representing Chambers of Com- 
merce in the Imperial Valley and not ag a 
congressman. He declared he was a con- 
sistent opponent of all paternalistic legis- 
lation and that the Boulder Dam bill in- 
stead of being a violation of the Water 
Power Act was thoroughly consistent with 
it; and that in view of the various con- 
flicting interests and the physical and in- 
terstate and international factors involved, 
the only feasible course was for the Fed- 
eral Government to build the dam and 
power house, produce the electricity and 
sell it to distributing companies. 

If the Act was the Bible of water-power 
development it must be taken as a whole, 
and so construed it distinctly met the re- 
quirements of the Colorado river problem. 
In the peculiar situation it was absolutely 


the dam for flood control and permit an- 
other agency to build, own and operate 
the power house. 


Agrees with Editor 


COMING to Mr. Onken’s support, Wm. 
A. Pendergast, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of New York State, 
declared that he agreed with everything 
Mr. Onken had said. New York has 4 
water-power act, similar to the national 
act—a great act, but the development of 
water-power in New York had _neverthe- 
less become a political problem in whieh 
the question is: “Shall one man’s views 
obtain?”—a reference to Gov. Al Smith. 
Standing, also, with Mr. Onken. 8. 8 
Wyer, engineer, Columbus, Ohio, asserted 
that governmental expenditures were 
merely a public use of private money. 
“The Government” he said, “cannot 
a dollar that does not come out of the 
pocketbook of some private citizen. The 
advocacy of government ownership rests 
on the economic fallacy that government 
can be a Santa Claus distributing good 
things that cost nothing. Government 8 
under the moral obligation to return every 
cent it takes from citizens to erect 
but in fact i+ issues bonds that extend fat 
beyond the life of the plants and passe 
the bill on to the next generation. B® 
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issued bonds to cover property that woult 
be junk within ten years. L. J. Folse, 
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Jackson, Miss., paid his respects to con- 

ional messing with Muscle Shoals and 
Mercer Reynolds, Chattanooga, offered a 
resolution declaring for private operation 
of the Muscle Shoals plant, which was 
unanimously passed. 

Having thumped and banged govern- 
ment ownership and operation of water 
power development to its complete satis- 
faction, the meeting turned its attention 
to the Mississippi River Commission and 
loudly applauded Walter H. Parker of 
New Orleans when he assailed the “levees- 
only” advocates, in his address on flood 
control. 

“There are two sides to this flood con- 
trol question—just as there are two sides 
to fly paper,” he said, “and the levees-only 
men can take their choice. For two hun- 
dred years the levees-only people have 
been in the saddle. They have never won 
a fight against a great flood, and they 
never will. 


Preacher of Flood Control 


M® PARKER said that until the great 
flood of 1912 he had been a levee-only 
man, then he saw the light, when George H. 
Maxwell, secretary of the National Recla- 
mation Association, came preaching in the 
flood control wilderness. Since then he 
had advocated broader measures, including 
controlled spillways on the lower river in- 
stead of breaks in levees, temporary im- 
pounding basins there, too, to take care 
of overflow; control of excess water at the 
sources of streams, that could be used for 
power, irrigation and navigation; im- 
pounding basins further down for tempo- 
rary use, forestation of waste areas, and 
other checks of rapid runoff. 

When all that is done, said Mr. Parker, 
the height of floods could be foreseen and 
made manageable with levees built to meet 
a known situation. As it is now all that 
man does tends to deny the river natural 
felief from its own blind flood might and 
concentrates the runoff of half the conti- 
nent in a narrowed channel. In 1917, after 
years of patient effort for scientific action, 
the late Senator Newlands had got through 
Congress a comprehensive act to deal with 
the flood problem everywhere, but a rider 
on the Water-Power Act in 1920 repealed 
it, The work must be done all over again. 


A Resolution Offered 


HAVING won his audience with the sup- 

port of George H. Maxwell, and Wm. 
Isham Randolph, famous engineer just re- 
turned from flood investigation for the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, Mr. Parker 
proposed a resolution to empower the presi- 
dent of the National Chamber to appoint 
4 committee to investigate the causes and 
means of control of floods in the Missis- 
Sippi valley. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously 
and the Chamber gets another monumental 
public task to wrestle with. 

The meeting also unanimously adopted 
a forest research declaration offered by 
Major E. G. Griggs, Tacoma Chamber of 

mmerce, looking to the permanent au- 
thorization by Congress of the various for- 
ést research activities, now dependent on 
annual appropriation acts, to expand re- 
Search in timber growing, wood utilization 
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ARE YOU developing your “Fringe Markets”? 


Write Merle Thorpe, Editor of Nation’s Business for ‘‘Fringe Markets” if you haven’t read it. 
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A message to farsighted Executives 


“FRINGE MARKETS” today may be major ones tomorrow 


The “TWIN COACH” is a new type 
of bus, designed to meet special city traf- 
fic conditions—today it may be classed 
as a “Fringe Market’’ product—tomor- 
row as a staple commodity, for modern 
business is filled with such romances. 


Frank R. Fageol, its designer, the father 
of the world renowned “Safety Coach,” 
wanted engines simple in design, power- 
ful, economical and well built. 

Waukesha-made engines with their 
“Ricardo” heads filled these require- 
ments and are helping him to make real- 
ity out of an engineer’s ideal. 

TRANSPORTATION is only one of 
the many fields to which gasoline en- 
gines may be successfully applied. The 
application of Waukesha “Ricardo” 
head engines in thirty-two kinds of indus- 
try which now use them proves this fact. 


You may be interested only in the pur- 
chase of gasoline engined equipment. It 
may be a bus, truck, power shovel, con- 
crete mixer, road building machine, air 
compressor, water pump, oil drilling rig 
or combined harvester. If it has a Wau- 
kesha “Ricardo” head engine, you will 
find a product distinguished by the ser- 
vice it renders rather than by the price 
at which it sells. 


Perhaps you too have a “Fringe Mar- 
ket”’ and wish to build a unit requiring 
economical, portable gasoline power? We 
can furnish engines or completely en- 
closed power units varying in size from 
20 to 125 horsepower and our engineer- 
ing advice is yours for the asking with- 
out charge or obligation. Just have your 
secretary put this in the mail with your 
card. We will do the rest, 


TLS La 


HEAVY DUTY GASOLINE ENGINES 


Waukesha 


No. 1 of a Series 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


Wisconsin 





Exclusive Builders of Heavy Duty Automotive Type Gasoline Engines for Over Twenty-one Years 


When writing to WauxesHa Motor Company please mention Nation's Business 
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“Helping to solve 
the farm problem” 


The prices of some farm products have been relatively lower 
than the prices of manufactured goods for the past few years. 
This may have been a good thing for city consumers, but 
it has meant a real hardship for many farmers. 


Many proposals have been made for helping the farmers, 
most of them along lines of improved marketing. 


In this field Swift & Company has developed through 50 
years of experience a direct and economical marketing system 
that is hard to improve upon. 


This system makes it possible for farmers to get an aver- 
age of about 60 per cent of the retail price for farm products 
handled by Swift & Company, as against 35 to 50 per cent 
for most other farm products. 


It enables Swift & Company to pay to the producer from 
80 to 85 per cent of the price received for meats and by- 
products, and still operate on a profit averaging only a 
fraction of a cent a pound from all sources. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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Your Friends Will Want 
This Useful Publication 


OPIES of this EXTRA EDITION of Nartion’s Busrness 

for you to give to your friends may be secured from us at 
10 cents each. We are prepared to address and mail the 
copies you order at no extra charge. 


Order Now. The supply is limited. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 
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and the elimination of waste, and 

izing a national survey of forest 

and timber requirements—all of which 
embodied in a bill introduced into the Jag 
Congress by Representative John Mp, 


Sweeney, of Ohio. 


A Business Entente 
For All America 


poROM THE warm welcome of President 

O’Leary through the last address on the 
program of the Foreign Commerce gre 
session, attended jointly by delegates to the 
National Chamber’s Fifteenth Annual Meet. 
ing and by the delegates to the Third Pap. 
American Commercial Conference, 
speaker focused attention on the vital need 
for cultivating a business entente between 
North America and Latin America, 

In the consideration of Latin-American 
trade relations, the subject before the ges. 
sion, the members of the National Chamber 
were “most happy to have the assistance of 
our friends who are meeting here in Wash- 
ington during these days, the delegates to 
the Pan-American Commercial Conference” 
said Henry D. Sharpe, chairman of the 
Chamber’s advisory committee on foreign 
commerce, who presided. 


A Billion-Dollar Market 


6 Mera SUBJECT was discussed from the 
viewpoint of the United States by Victor 
M. Cutter, president of the United Fruit 
Company of Boston; and from the Latin 
American viewpoint by Fernando Ortiz, of 
Havana, president of the Economie Society 
of Friends of the Country, and by Federico 
T. de Lachica, vice-president of the Feder:- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce of Mexico. 
E. B. Filsinger, manager of the export 
department of Lawrence & Company of 
New York, the fourth speaker, told why 
Latin America is a “billion dollar market” 
From every point of view closer contacts 
are desirable, Mr. Cutter declared, and he 
contended that “it is not possible for the 
sensible, courageous business men of the 
two greatest continents to allow a handiil 
of self-seeking politicians, propagandists 
and other pernicious persons by their bast 
less chatter to balk our efforts to establish 
a great and mutually advantageous trade 
which will be followed by educational 
social, and cultural contacts, with the 1 
sulting harmony which we all desire.” 


Profit Motive the Basis 


REFERRING to the bugaboo of 7 
rialism and exploitation, he said: 7] 
spite of all the talk and political bunk about 
these difficulties trade has vastly 1 se 
which means that capital—the shyest thine 
on earth—has been and is being invested i 
increasing amounts. The profit motive® 
the basis for our economic decisions and! 
is the judgment of business men, 0® 
North and South, that trade is 
advantageous and will increase. Talk ® 
the contrary is all by propagandists atl 
not by responsible business men or os 
tions, who, in spite of all alleged die? 
ties, have been and are steadily increasili 
their contacts, trade and investments. 
“The answer is clear. There are n0® 
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to development of our trade, 
outside the present state of mind of a hand- 


ful of propagandists which can be corrected 


sane business men through proper pub- 
licity as to actual facts.” 

Of the assistance that he believed Gov- 
ernment could give in facilitating this inter- 
national trade, he declared that: 

“All| governments can greatly aid busi- 
ness men by simplification and unification 
of shipping, harbor, and pilot requirements ; 
simplification of customs and tariff require- 
ments; extension of postal, cable, and wire- 
Jess communications; and all other proper 
functions of government. 

“The governments of all countries, both 
north and south, should have a clearer 
definition of foreign policy and a continu- 
ance of the efforts which have been made 
through the Pan-American Union and other 
agencies for closer mutual understanding.” 


What Can We Do to Aid? 


a the question of what North 
American business should do to aid 
South American trade, he asserted that 
“Theymust realize that greater efficiency 
js needed in foreign trade than in domestic. 
There must be built up what is now en- 
tirely lacking—a North American personnel 
eager to go to foreign fields which will un- 
derstand the social and cultural life and 
language of Latin America as well as the 
business facts. North Americans must learn 
that building foreign trade is an art—and 
that art is long. 

“Foreign trade is not to be built by 
sporadic effort in times of depression, but 
must be a continuous process over a long 
period of years.” 

Cuba’s readiness to share in the world’s 
economic progress was emphasized by Mr. 
Ortiz in an address that also directed in- 
terest to the severe business crisis with 
which that republic is now at grips. As 
translated by G. Butler Sherwell, the of- 
ficial interpreter of the Latin-American 
Conference, the address urged American 
business men to get together with the 
Cubans in order to readjust the mercantile 
relations between Cuba and the United 
States. 


Treaty of 1902 Out of Date 


(THERE is a need in Cuba for revising 
the commercial treaty of 1902, Mr. 
Ortiz suggested, explaining that although it 
served its purpose at the time, it had now 
outgrown its usefulness. Indicative of the 
steps taken by Cuba to protect her indus- 
tries, he said, is the new tariff soon to be 
applied. A new parcel post treaty is 
needed, he thought, to increase the number 
of parcels that may be shipped between 
Cuba and the United States. He asked the 
delegates to go back home thinking of 
reciprocity between the two countries as 
the aim of Cuba—reciprocity so far as the 
moral and social life is concerned, a point 
of view he expressed with recommending 
reciprocity, and reciprocity, and_reci- 
procity.” 

‘The integrity of Mexico’s business men 
will compare favorably with the business 
men of any other nation, said Mr. de 

chiea, when referring to the difficult 
Political situation in which his country has 

mvolved since 1911. He said that “no- 
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One Good Manager 
Cut Costs and Im- 
proved His Product 





1927 is a year that will test manage- 
ment—but a year in which 
management will come out on top— 


if that management will cut costs and improve the product. 


We're biased —yes—but we know pressed steel will help you 
cut costs and improve your product, too. Here’s how: 


For years, a manufacturer of a car-washer for automobiles used 
an angle iron frame that even contained some wooden parts to sup- 
port his machine— the base was unattractive and not at all up 
to the high quality of the machinery it supported. Then one of 
our redevelopment engineers got busy. He redesigned the en- 
tire base into a solid pressed steel top, with strong, sturdy, pressed 
steel legs. More than that—he actually cut the cost over the 
old angle iron frame. And he saved the manufacturer a lot of 
unnecessary cutting, drilling and sawing. 


The Sales Curve Goes Up 


Today tiie salesmanager tells the real story when he says: “The 
manner in which the pressed steel base and legs have dressed up our 
washer is responsible in no small measure for our greatly increased sales.” 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, Warren, Ohio 


‘Pioneers in Pressed Steel Development”’ 





“Press It from 


A Book for Good Managers— Adventures in Redesign is a mig 
let, telling how many companies have cut costs with YPS Pressed Steel Parts. If you are 
rts in your product, you will want a copy. The coupon 


now using castings or angle iron 


below will bring you one promptly. Or, if you are designing a new machine or redesign- 
ing an old one, send for one of our redevelopment engineers. He will show you how you 
can cut costs right at the start through the use of pressed steel parts. 









Steel Instead’”’ 






interesting book- 



















The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of ‘* Adventures in Redesign."’ 
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things that tell 


Cents and fractions of cents gain real 
dignity not only in Poor Richard’s econ- 
omy but in the large scale production of 
American industry, 

Save a half a cent here, a half a minute 
there, and you make possible material 
economies in manufacturing costs—as 
the experience of Western Electric helps 
to prove. 

In this great work of making tele- 
phones and telephone apparatus for the 
nation, little things certainly tell. For 
instance, an improvement in the method of 
manufacturing electromagnets has resulted 
in saving ten seconds on each one. A trifle? 
But consider the fact that Western Electric 
makes 20,000,000 such magnets a year. 

Just one of many little savings which 
this Company's large-scale production 
multiplies—a reason why America enjoys 
the most economical telephone service in 


the world. 
No.3 of a series 


estern EJecfric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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body can produce concrete cases 


that Mexico’s representative business men 


and representative business institutions have 


ever violated the sacred principles of ‘i 


mercial ethics. Their industry and coms 
merce do not need this introduction to pre 
sent themselves in any market on earth, 
However, they are ready and willing t9 
show their mettle and to open their bua. 
ness conditions to inspection with the 
certainty that any one cooperating in the 
development of Mexico will soon be con. 
vinced that Mexico is and will continue to 
be in years to come, one of the best fields 
in the world for. profitable investment,” 
In presenting Mexico’s attitude toward 
foreign trade he made the emphatie declara- 
tion that “the Mexicans do not close their 
door to foreign goods not manufactured 
within the country; that they only allow 
themselves to grant protection and prefer. 
ence to their own manufactures, to try to 
supply their own needs and sustain a share 
in international trade.” é 


Almost a Billion in Exports 


ATIN AMERICA is a “billiofildlollar 
market,” Mr. Filsinger argued, because 
“In the year which closed December 31, the 
exports from our country to Latin America 
reached the total of almost $900,000,000— 
to be exact $872,800,000. Considering the 
marked decline in the prices of many items 
which figured in our exports, it is i 
that these figures register a decline of only 
about one per cent over 1925.” 

Equally interesting, he said, is the fact 
that with regard to exports from Latin 
America, the United States may also be 
known as another “billion dollar market,” 
for this figure was exceeded last year when 
the imports from the twenty Latin Ameri 
can countries reached an aggregate valua- 
tion of $1,045,000,000, as compared with 
$1,009,000,000 the year before. 


Competition Means Efficiency 
OMPETITION which American mant- 


facturers are facing by reason of the im- 
dustrial development of Latin America 
might have its advantages, he thought, for 
in order “to hold these important and grow 
ing markets will require a higher degree of 
efficiency than ever before. The respoms- 
bility of management will be greater than ii 
the past. The men who direct our foreign 
sales must have a more intimate personal 
knowledge, gained on the ground by 
and research, of the requirements of ‘the 
markets in each of the twenty different 
countries. They must realize to a greater 
degree than at present, the marked dit 
ferences between the several states which 
make up Latin America. They must take 
into account the extraordinary difference 
in the economic and social development of 
these Republics.” 

For the promotion of American comment 
in Latin America Mr. Filsinger strongly 
ommended “the application of that mgt 
type of American salesmanship for wile 
this country is favorably known t sa 
out the world.” He believed, he said, tia 
“if we are to take the fullest advantage 
of our opportunities in that great Uae 
field we must measure up to the most @& 
acting requirements of the situation. 
dealing with that region let us regard thet 
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jes as twenty additional states, sub- 
jecting our trading methods there to the 
same rigorous research that we do in the 
homé market. If-this is done it is in- 
evitable that there will be a growing real- 
jsation of the need for carrying on hand, in 
strategic centers, stocks of finished goods, 
parts, accessories, etc., in order that our 
Latin American friends may be served with 
the ‘same celerity as our fellow citizens at 


home. 
More Autos to the South 


apeeeD, in this connection it is appro- 
priate to refer to the growing use of 
motor transport throughout Latin America. 
The need for speed influences construction 
of roads. Automobiles and motor buses 
everywhere are fast becoming an integral 

of the vast railroad development in 
Latin American countries. Sales opportun- 
ities in this direction will follow in the nat- 
ural course of events. In our sales expansion 
we shall be greatly aided by the efficient 


- organization of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce which is already func- 
tioning in almost all the Latin American 
countries. 

“In the few important places still un- 
covered, offices should be opened in the 
very near future. 

“Because the United States is one of the 
best customers of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, Mr. Filsinger felt, he said, that “we 
shall be particularly favored if we encour- 
age the greatest possible use of the prod- 
ucts of the southern republics. It is, 
therefore, the duty of all of us to do every- 
thing that lies in our power to accelerate 
this development. If we do so we shall not 
only confer an everlasting benefit on Latin 
America, but we can fearlessly face the in- 
junction laid upon the citizens of certain 
countries to ‘buy only from those who buy 
from you.’ ” 


Some Trends in 


Transportation 


UR MERCHANT marine commanded 

attention during a large part of the 
Transportation and Communication session. 
The subject was opened by Philip H. 
Gadsden, vice-president of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, of Philadelphia, 
who drew attention to an apparent ten- 
dency of the United States Shipping Board 
to perpetuate government operation of our 
merchant fleet’ by launching an extensive 
program of new ship construction and the 
slowing up of ship sales. A resolution 
protesting against this had been submitted 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
pnor to the annual meeting. 

_T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, denied that the Board is be- 
hind a policy of that kind or desirous of 
perpetuating government operation, but on 
the contrary stated that the Board desires 
to get out of business just as soon as it 
can sell its ships at reasonable prices, or 
dispose of its established routes at any 
Price to parties who will guarantee their 
continuous operation for five years. Mr. 
, r urged, therefore, that the meet- 
ing refrain from endorsing the resolution. 

r spirited discussion, Julius H. 
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C Y CUTTING 


proper 
lengths from bright 
fini steel bars drawn 
to intricate shape of ac- 
curate dimensions, the 
needle bar clamp of this 
knitting machine is 
practically com- 
pleted for assem- 
bly. An ideal ap- 
plication of this 
manufacturing 
process.<- « 





engineermg, applied to 
machine buildmg,Union 


Drawn Steels have introduced 
new and improved methods 


UNION DRAWN STEEL Co. Beaver Falls Pa. 


UNION DRAWN 
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PENSIONS 


HAT is a word which has caused 

a lot of cogitation on the part 

of both governments and pri- 
vate business. 

The immense resources of life in- 
surance companies, their legally founded 
financial strength, have been applied to 
the problem of pensions. 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has recently taken an in- 
teresting step in this direction. In ad- 
dition to the Retirement Features, the 
Tech plan also provides for Death and 
Disability Benefits. This is a special 
application of Group Insurance as 
written by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


The plan is adaptable to the needs of 
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firms and corporations and requires only 
a modest appropriation to set in it 
motion. The cost is well within the 
means of both employer and employees. 


We shall be pleased to furnish you, 
without obligation on your part, full 
information asapplied to your ownneeds. 
Write to Inquiry Bureau, 


MassacmuserTs 


197 CLARENDON Sr., Boston 
N.B. | 



































LITHOGRAPHED 

LETTERHEADS 

$1.25 per 1000 
IN LOTS 50,000 


6.250 our 


beh yi ey WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22ndSt. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


























When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computations 
to a skilled organization of public calculators. 
48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, IIL. 











INVESTMENTS 
IN CANADA 


We are equipped to make audits and pre- 

are accurate and exhaustive reports for 

panies, Firms, and individuals propos- 

ing to invest in Canadian enterprises or to 
extend their activities to this country. 


WELCH, CAMPBELL & LAWLESS 


Chartered Accountants 
Cost and Production Data 


TORONTO, CAN. 
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Barnes, president of the Barnes-Ames 
Company, New York, offered a substitute 
resolution, which was adopted, that, in view 
of Chairman O’Connor’s express disavowal 
of desire on the part of the Shipping Board 
to embark on a new construction program 
or perpetuate government operation, no 
action is required by the Chamber at this 
time other than to urge upon the Shipping 
Board the need for energy in disposing of 
its ships with such support as is necessary 
to make private operation effective. 


Government in Business 


APeARING on the subject of “Govern- 
ment Ownership of Merchant Marine,” 
Mr. Gadsden referred to the discontinuance 
of the aggressive policy of ship sales, to 
abandonment of the conditional sales plan 
under which contracts were made for main- 
tenance of service on essential routes over 
a period of years, to withdrawal of the 
most available ships for sale on the ground 
that they may be required for government 
operation, and to a series of legislative pro- 
posals in harmony with the recent trend 
of Shipping Board policy. One of these 
proposals, relating to the sale of Shipping 
Board ships, would have the effect of pro- 
hibiting the sale of the best and most avail- 
able ships, and still another proposal would 
embark the Government upon a new $250,- 
000,000 shipbuilding program and _ issue 
“United States Merchant Marine Bonds” 
for the purpose. 

Malcolm Steward, speaking for the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, asserted 
that the government-owned merchant ma- 
rine is virtually the only merchant marine 
we have under our flag, that present ser- 
vices should be enlarged rather than cur- 
tailed. 

H. M. Lawrie, representing the Portland, 
Oregon, Chamber of Commerce, concurred 
in the main with the analysis of govern- 
ment ownership which Mr. Gadsden had 
presented. The Portland Chamber be- 
lieves that Congress should grant direct aid 
to all American ships engaged in foreign 
trade, including tramps, equal to the ex- 
cess cost of operation over that of Ameri- 
can ships, that rates of aid in each case 
should be fixed by the Shipping Board, and 
that contracts should be made for 20 years, 
with a readjustment. of the aid annually, 
so that net earnings should be held at about 
8 per cent, one-half of the excess over 8 
per cent to be paid to the Construction 
Loan Fund of the Board. 


Attacks Board’s Attempts 


RA A. CAMPBELL, New York, stating 

that he voiced the opinion of substantially 
all private-owned shipping in America, asked 
the business men of America to stand with 
the private owners of American shipping 
against any attempt to entrench the Gov- 
ernment permanently in the shipping busi- 
ness. The National Chamber has never 
gone on record on this matter, he said, since 
the proposal has come forward to grant the 
Shipping Board an appropriation running 
to hundreds of millions of dollars for new 
construction. He asserted that propaganda 
is being broadcast throughout the United 
States in behalf of this movement, and 
urged, therefore, that the Chamber sub- 
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lution offered by the Chicago Association 


of Commerce. 

Mr. Campbell denied that our only mer. 
chant fleet is the government-owned fie 
and cited numerous examples of a success. 
ful establishment of privately owned routes 
since the war. 

The real reason the American private — 
shipowner views with apprehension the pro- 
posed plan to build new ships, said Mr. 
Campbell, is that they cannot be built jp 
Amefican yards except at. enormous gost, 
Furthermore, Mr. Campbell ‘thinks it is not 
a matter of certainty yet that the Diesel 
engine is the most economical type, and 
that pulverized coal for the steam engi 
may make it more efficient that the Diesel 
ship. Where will we be, then, he’ asks, jf 
the Government plunges into a large in- 
vestment with Diesel ships? 


Board’s Chairman Replies 


HAIRMAN O’CONNOR of the shipping 
Board asserted that Mr. Gadsden had 
attributed to the Shipping Board policies 
for which he had no authority or basis, Re- 
ferring to the reported proposals for a re- 
placement program, Mr. O’Connor stated: 
“Tn regard to the $250,000,000 that Mr. 
Gadsden spoke of, I do not know where he 
gets that. I will guarantee that that is no 
statement from the Shipping Board. The 
Shipping Board is not behind a policy of 
that kind. 

“The Shipping Board is for a merchant 
marine, absolutely—a merchant marine pri- 
vately owned if possible, but a merchant 
marine, anyhow.” 

Far from being unwilling to sell its 
ships, Mr. O’Connor asserted that the 
board will sell individual ships at a very 
small percentage of cost and that it will 
dispose of established routes regardless of 
price to any responsible parties who will 
guarantee to keep them in _ continuous 
operation for five years. 

Mr. Barnes then expressed the hope that 
the meeting would not pass a resolution 
framed on a reported policy of the Ship- 
ping Board which the chairman specifically 
disclaimed. 

In offering a substitute for the Chicago 
resolution, which was read twice in th 
presence of Chairman O’Connor and Com- 
missioners Smith and Hill of the Shipping 
Board, Mr. Barnes said: “I wish to have 
it on record that at the time this specific 
resolution was proposed Chairman O’Cor- 
nor heard the reading which includes his 
expressed disclaimer of any intention t 
invest public moneys in new shipping.” 

The resolution was unanimously ad 
and is as follows: 


“In view of the explicit disclaimer, before 
this section, by Chairman O’Connor of the 
Shipping Board, that the Board contem 
plates investing public moneys in De 
construction; and in view of his clear state 
ment that the Board is determined to dit 
pose of all ships and trade routes to private 
enterprise at any sacrifice if with reaso® 
able assurance of continued service on the® 
routes, this section believes these utteranc® 
accord with the adopted principles of ti 
Chamber and no further action is nece 
at this time, except to impress upon @ 
Shipping Board the need of energy 
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ing this shipping in private operation 
and with such support as necessary to 
make private operation effective.” 

i J. Dean, president of Nicols, 
Dean and Gregg, St. Paul, and member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Transpor- 
tation and Communication Department, 
served as chairman of the meeting. Mr. 
Dean opened the meeting with a review of 
the department’s activities during the past 

submitted by A. L. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. The report stated that 
during the past year the department has 
treated as major activities street and high- 
way traffic, postal rates and the merchant 
marine situation. Under the first heading 
it has worked actively in furthering the 
of recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. Under the second it has, through 
its Postal Service Committee, worked for 
a rational revision of the schedule of postal 
rates. 

Under the third it has kept before its 
members and before Congress the prin- 
ciples adopted in the merchant marine ref- 
erendum of 1926. 


* Other Carriers Considered 
“NEW Trends in Transportation” was 
the subject of several short talks by 
W. L. Clause, chairman of the board, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh; A. 
J. Brosseau, president, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York, and G. D. Ogden, traffic man- 
ager, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, 
who spoke from the respective viewpoints 
of inland waterways, motor transport, and 
the railroads. 

Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 
Truss Company and chairman of the 
Chamber Postal Service Committee, re- 
ported on the work of the committee in 
connection with posta! rates. A. C. Pear- 
son, chairman of the Board of the United 
Publishers’ Association, in supporting the 
resolution on revision of postal rates, called 
attention to the fact that while it is reason- 
able to assume that the people who use the 
mails for commercial purposes should pay 
the cost of such service, the law provides 
that the postal service shall be extended 
free or at preferential rates to a large vol- 
ume of mail. He pointed out that there is 
no justification for expecting the other users 
of the mail to include in the rates they 
pay the cost of. these free and less-than- 
cost-policy services. The resolution was 
adopted. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, sub- 
mitted his report as chairman of the Aero- 
nautics Committee of the Chamber. He 
called attention to the saving in time on 
bank collections which give depositors ear- 
lier credit for their money and laid par- 
ticular stress upon the need for more ton- 
nage for the air lines if they are to go on 
and develop this new and faster mode of 
rt 


Many of the leading men in the aero- 
hautic industry attended the meeting and 
Voiced their support of a resolution the 

te of which was the need for wide 
Patronage of the facilities now operating in 
order to bring about successful air trans- 
Port. The resolution was adopted. 
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6 ee 58 years of multiplied 
contacts with business and 
banking institutions reaching every 
known market, this Bank has ac- 
quired in unusual degree that 
caliber and breadth of vision which 
executives recognize as desirable in 
their Chicago banking connection. 








When you lay pians for the future of your 
business, and feel theneed of broad, experi- 
enced banking counsel, write us—or come 
into the Bank when in Chicago and dis- 


cuss your problems in confidence with us, 


HARRY A. WHEELER 
President 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY | 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 
Gafety + Spirit + Experience + Caliber + Convenience + Completeness * Prestige 
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Tue Inpustrriat 


Owners : 
J. B. Boox Jr. Corp. 


Architects: 
TueOrrto MiscxCo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
General Builders: 


Louts Kamprr, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 





— ’S gorgeous imperial road . . . her Ap- 
pian Way, begun in 312 B. C., was a stup- 
endous undertaking, but how it magnified her 


~fame to the ends of the known earth! 


Stupendous is also the work undertaken and 
planned for the magnificent Washington Boul- 
evard that Detroit is building and which the 
three brothers, J. B. Book, Jr., Frank P. Book 
and Herbert B. Book, together with their ar- 
chitects, Louis Kamper, Inc., are doing so much 
to make famous. 


With the erection of the world’s tallest build- 
ing . ... the 85 story Book Tower .. . their 
echitcnents will become even more Detroit's 
boast among the cities of the earth. 


Dahlstrom Metal Equipment is prominent on 
Washington Boulevard. The Industrial Build- 
ing makes the fourth of its towering edifices to 
use Dahlstrom Steel and Bronze complete Ele- 
vator Inclosures. 


Daxuistrom MeTALtIc Door Co. 
; INCORPORATED 1904 
Jamestown, New Yor« 


NEW YORK, 47§ FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, 19 SO.LASALLE ST. 
DETROIT, 1331 DIME BANK BLDG. 


Representatives in principal cities 
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Golf Tournament 
Prizes Given 


6 Dee CLOSING event of the Fi 

Annual Meeting of the Chamber gf 
Commerce of the United States was a 
tournament held on the afternoon of May 5, 
at the Columbia Country Club and the 
Burning Tree Club. 

Entrants from many sections remaing 
in Washington for another half day jg 
compete. : 

Richard H. Thompson, National Coungj. 
lor for the Bureau of Personal Aceiden 
and Health Underwriters, Baltimore, 
won the Presitlent O’Leary silver bowl fo 
the low gross score. Mr. Thompson’s grog 
score was 87. 

The Nation’s Business prize, a silver 
pitcher, offered for the low net score, Wa 
won by C, M. Mark, Newport News, Va, 
with a net score of 67. 

The prize for presidents of organizati 
a golf bag, was won by Milton P. Thwaite 
of New York, president of the Association 
of Manufacturing Bank and Commerc 
Stationers, with a net score of 78, ~ 

Other winners were: . 

National Councillors’ Class, traveling 
bag: Edwin C. Johnson of Boston, of th 
National Association of Bakers Stipply 
Houses. Net score 72. ee 

Delegates’ Class, locker satchel: L, P, 
Dickie, Tampa, Florida. Net score 74, — 

Secretaries’ Class, silver cigarette bor: 
William H. Howard, Indianapolis, Ind. Ne 
score 78. ae: 

Eastern Division, silver plate: Jame 
Sherlock Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ne 
score 75. 

Northern Central Division, silver plate; 
Charles C. George, Omaha, Nebr. Net 
score 74. 

Western Division, silver plate: Frank § 
Hoag, Pueblo, Colo. Net score 77. 

Scores were tied for the Eastern Div: 
sion and Northern Central Division prises 
and lots were cast to decide the winner, 





Fire Waste Contest 
Awards Made 


€ pe OF the events that attracted at 
tention was the presentation of 
awards to the four cities that had mate 
the best records in the Inter-Chambe 
Fire Waste Contest for 1926. The Wit 
ner of the grand award—that is, the «lly 
that made the best record in fire prevéel 
tion regardless of size—was the Albany 
Georgia, Chamber of Commerce. This 0 
ganization last year won the same pm 
and was the only one of the winners # 
have won an award previously. 


Winner of First Class 


MILWAUKEE was the winner in Chi 
1, comprising cities with more @ 








100,000 population. Milwaukee has been i 
the competition since it originated bs 
received honorable mention in previ® 
years. The example of this city illustrat 
the importance of steady, consistent effot 
The feature of the Milwaukee Associiom 
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fire prevention program was the stress laid 
on educational work. BB : 

Huntington, West Virginia, was the win- 
ner of Class 2, representing cities of be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000. The results 

for themselves. As compared with 
the averages of the preceding five years, 
the number of fires was reduced from 377 
to 301 and the property loss from $406,220 
to $188,459. In addition, not a person was 
killed and only one was injured. 

Owensboro, Kentucky, long a leader 
among the contestants but never before a 
winner, carried off the award for Class 3, 
which includes cities between 20,000 and 
50,000. Its per capita fire loss last year 
was 75 cents. One of the features of their 
program was the organization of inspection 
erews which visited every house and build- 
ing in the city and collected rubbish and 
other combustible material. It took the city 
three weeks to remove this accumulation, 


Albany Gets Grand Award 


HE 1925 record of the Albany, Geor- 

gia, Chamber was so outstanding that it 
was unreasonable to expect greater progress 
to have been made in 1926. Yet such was 
the case. The per capita fire loss was re- 
duced to 44 cents. Usually salvage opera- 
tions ‘to preyent water damage are carried 
on only in the largest cities, but this is a 
regular part of the local fire department’s 
work. In fact, it was carried on so effi- 
ciently last year that there was not a sin- 
gle instance of water damage at a fire. 
This city’s outstanding achievement won it 
first place in Class 4, including cities of 
less than 20,000, and also the grand award 
for the best record of any city regardless 
of size. 

Governor Walker, of Georgia, in present- 
ing the awards, pointed out that “scarcely 
less credit should be given to cities which 
just missed receiving awards by a narrow 
margin.” It is an indication of a very 
healthy condition that the difference be- 
tween the winning cities and their competi- 
tors was but slight. 

Among the cities that received honorable 
mention are: Philadelphia; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Pasadena, California; New Britain, 
Connecticut; Yakima, Washington; Mans- 
field, Ohio; Billings, Montana; and Fuller- 
ton, California. There were many other 
cities that made outstanding records but 
the list is too long for inclusion in this re- 
port. ay 

“Prior to 1923 it is doubtful if 50 cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the country 
had fire prevention committees,” Governor 
Walker pointed out. 


Progress of Contests 


* re THE 1923 contest only 70 cities sub- 

mitted reports. In 1924 a few more than 
100 were received. For 1925 there were 
221, and for last year 303, an increase of 
37 per cent over the preceding year. When 
it Is considered that the population of these 

cities is nearly 24,000,000, we can see 
how widespread the contest has become in 
the short period of four years. 

“Last year thousands of lives were again 
sacrificed because of fire and more than 
$500,000,000 worth of property was burned, 
& stim equivalent to the cost of the Pan- 


ama Canal. One may say that $500,000,-| boc. Pia 
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Standard Permit System 











NO RENTAL OR ROYALTY 
CHARGES 


f pre Standard Postal Permit System offers you 
expedition of your mail, simplicity of operation, 
an automatic postage account control, economy 
of mailing, and freedom from lost postage—with- 
out the payment of any rental or royalty charges! 
The Standard Postal Permit. Machine automati- 
cally faces; separates; feedss. imprints the post- 
mark, stampmark, and cancellation marks (called 
Indicia) in various colors of ink and denominations 
of postage; counts; seals; and stacks your mail at 
the rate of approximately 10,000 pieces per hour. 


Cordially endorsed by such representative 
users as Ford Motor Co, 
England Tel. & Tel 


Montgomery Ward 
solidated Gas Co. (2 machines); Prudential 
Insurance Co. H 


and hundreds of 
out the United States. 


others through- 


Write for Booklet: 


“How to Reduce the Cost 
of Mailing” 


Standard Postal Permit Machine 


with its Meter-counter meets all the requirements of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, which state. that all matter mailed without stamps. affixed is 
Permit Mail regardless‘of the device used for imprinting the Indicia. 


Other Cost Cutting Machines 


Standard Envelope Sealers, the most widely distributed sealing machines 
in the world. Used by all Government Departments, prominent banks, 
public utilities and large and small concerns in every line of industry. 
Various hand and motor driven models. 


serve for all denom- 
ions. 


Standard Stamp Affixers, affix postage stamps, precancelled stamps, 
or stickers five times as speedily as by hand. Light, speedy, efficient, 
durable, inexpensive. Write for folder “Reducing Costs by Modern 
Mailing Methods.” 


Over 60,000 Standards in use. 


Agencies in principal cities. Service extended everywhere. 
. i ~ 4, » 
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BLUE-BLACK 
ITS PERMANENT | 
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PREMICM WRITING FLUID 
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A Glorious Golden VOICE 
for your Country Estate 


Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 

ing estates have been made even more charm- 
ing. They have been given a VOICE. Golden-toned 
Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 
sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself—eagerl y awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 


press. May 


2J.C. Deagan tre 


“272 Deagan Biilding 
CHICAGO 
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The New Competition 
 o i 


STEAM GENERATION 


“ANY corporations are tak- 

i. ing advantage of present 

conditions to fortify themselves 

against closer manufacturing 
margins in the future. 


Even better steam generation 
is being considered as a fruitful 
field for executive attention. 


Our staff, with twenty years 
of professional experience con- 
centrated on the business of 
steam generation, is in an un- 
usually favorable position to 
help in speeding up the im- 
provement your own staff is 
striving for. 

“Even Better Steam Generation” deals with 
the subject, entirely from the viewpoint of 


general management. A copy will be sent to 
any manufacturing executive upon request. 


FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Fuel and Power Engineers 
116 EAST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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000, our annual fire loss, is not cause for 
serious alarm in a country as Wealthy x 
the United States, but unfortunately thy 
statement will not bear analysis, ag 

“The vast amount of $10,000,000 0%) 
must be put to work at 5 per cent in onde 
to yield sufficient income to rebuild 
property destroyed annually by fire—g ¢ 
mendous penalty which must be nize 
as being for the most part the price of cap. 
lessness. Fire waste is one of the leading 
sources of preventable loss borne by Amen. 
can business, 

“The Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
uniting, as it does, the National Fire Wag 
Council, which represents leading nations 
fire prevention agencies, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and Jog) 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
country, is providing a means by which yp 
may eventually hope to check this wastefy) 
drain upon our resources.” 





Trade Heads Meet 


(yrs HUNDRED and twenty-five odj 
members attended the Mid-Year 
Meeting of the American Trade Association 
Executives and heard H. B. Teegatden of 
the Department of Justice and Cotimis 
sioner Myers of the Federal Trade Com 
mission discuss the relations of the ant- 
trust laws to trade associations. Both 
speakers stressed the important eonstfie 
tive work which trade associations are‘tar 
rying on well within the limits ofthe lay. 
The business side of the meeting ‘was the 
receiving of the report of the special com 
mittee of the American Trade Association 
Executives to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States on a program of service 
to trade associations. 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of th 
American Pulp and Paper Association, and 
chairman of this special committee, read 4 
communication from President O’Leary 
commenting on certain phases of a report 
which call for immediate consideration, 


Chamber and Associations 


E CONGRATULATED the committe 
on its able report and said the Ne 

tional Chamber was prepared to go ahead it 
extending its service to trade association 
along the lines suggested by the committee. 
Both the report of the special committee 
and President O’Leary’s letter will be di 
tributed to trade association executives. 

Mr. Teegarden called attention to & new 
procedure of the Department of Justice i 
connection with its handling of anti-trust 
cases. The Department of Justice will cor 
sult beforehand with business interests with 
reference to proposed mergers, co 
tions, ete., and also with reference to prt 
posed plans for the organization of tra 
associations. The Department will not give 
those with whom it thus communicates? 
legal opinion, but it will tell them whatt 
thinks about the proposed plan. 

If it thinks it is all right, it will say® 
which is helpful even though it does not it 


/any way constitute an “immunity 


Commissioner Myers said that he hoped the 








day would come when the Federal : 


‘Commission would have developed 


cient confidence in itself among 
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men and others to be empowered: to say to 
a trade association whether a given activity 
was or was not legal. 

Commissioner Myers looked forward to 
the time when the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would be able to give trade associa- 
tions definite assistance in enforcing stand- 
ards of trade practice which had been 

upon by a substantial proportion of 
the industry in question as fair and in the 
interest of the efficient conduct of the in- 
yl announced at the meeting that the 
annual convention of the American Trade 
Association Executives would be held at 
West Baden, Indiana, October 6 to 8, 1927. 





Meeting of Nacos 


HE annual mid-year meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries held Tuesday even- 
ing, May 2, was the largest in point of at- 
tendance in the history of the organization. 
Two hundred and thirty were present. 

The feature of the meeting was the an- 
nouncement by Major General Mason M. 
Patrick, Chief of Air Service, that he would 
grant the request of NACOS to sponsor an 
eight weeks’ tour of the United States by 
Major Herbert A. Dorgue, Commander of 
the Pan American good-will flight, accom- 
panied by Walter O. Lochner, president of 
NACOS. 

Major Dorgue will visit more than a 
hundred cities in the flagship of the flight, 
the New York II. This is the first time 
an “amphibian” has been used in such a 
flight. On the tour, which will start about 
May 20, Major Dorgue will tell the story 
of the good-will flight and Mr. Lochner 
will spread chamber of commerce doctrine 
to thousands of business men. It is be- 
lieved the tour will be a great stimulus to 
commercial aviation interests. 

Major Dorgue was presented to those in 
attendance and spoke briefly of his visit to 
20 Central and South American nations. 

During the business session it was an- 
nounced that the next NACOS convention 
would be held in Columbus, Ohio, October 
24 to 27. The group meeting plan of pro- 
gram is to be used and all papers are to 
be concluded with definite practical sug- 
gestions for action. 

President Lochner announced the elec- 
tion of F. Roger Miller to the NACOS 
Board of Directors to succeed Col. John B. 
Reynolds, who had resigned. William Hol- 
den was elected to the vice-presidency. 
Resolutions of appreciation of service of 
Mr. Reynolds and regret at his leaving were 
adopted. 

A brief address was made by Richard F. 
Grant, ex-president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He challenged the 
Secretaries to go back 20 years, chart the 
Progress of the development of their com- 
munities and find vindication of the neces- 
sity and importance of chambers of com- 
merce. He said that a great majority of 
important movements during the last two 
decades had been initiated by chambers of 








‘ommerce and that practically all of them 
been aided by chambers. | 




















Morse Engineers are 
always available at: 


ATLANTA, GA., 

702 Candler Blidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD..........1002 Lexington Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA...Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. 
Ey SIRO 5 6s 0000 civenee ah 
i 8 Se i ee Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C...404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL 112 W. Adams St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ere 421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. ........:sceecs; 211 Ideal Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH.............- 7601 Central Ave. 


ugeteinpeeiaeme: KY 


6 WwW. Main St., E. D. Morton Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.........+.. 413 Third St. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA...Queen & Crescent Bldg. 


334 Camp S&t., A. M, Lockett & Co., Ltd. 


NEW YORK, N, Y.......cccsssees- 50 Church St. 


OMAHA, NEBR............. 727 W. O. W. Bidg. 


D. H. Braymer Equipt. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....803 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
| et Westinghouse Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF..... Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO....... 2137 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


TORONTO, 2, ONT. CAN., 
50 Front St., E., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co, 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN 


Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


...141 Milk St. 
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‘Id walk a mile 


cfg 


for a Camel” 


So goes the well known saying—‘I'd walk a 
mile for a camel.” Far and wide thousands of 
cigarette smokers have learned that back of this 
slogan is a cigarette of quality. Little do they 
think of the vast network of machinery and engi- 
neering skill required to meet the yearly demand 
for millions of these cigarettes. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives form an important 
part of the equipment that produces Camels. Eco- 
nomically transmitting power, these drives make 
for greater production at lower cost. They are 
flexible, positive and durable. 


Over 6,000,000 H. P. in use, 1/10 to 5000 H. P., 
6000 r.p.m. to 250 r.p.m. and slower, especially 
effective on short centers. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N.Y, U.S.A. 





In circle, 2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive 
from motor to cigarette machine, R, J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salei, 
N.C. General view of row of cigarette 
machines is shown above. 


OSTi415 





When writing to Morse Cuain Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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vCompetency... 


Words that mean FOR INSTANCE 
WORTHINGTON 


ec 


Pioneering 
Trustworthiness 

















Experience 
& Competency 
Efficiency 


Conservation 
World-Wide 
































PRODUCTS OF 
WORTHINGTON 


ce 
The wong ag othe sie a PUMPS 
nishes light, heat and power for the " 
U S Capitol, House and Senate COMPRESSORS 


Office Buildings, Congressional 


i enti d AUXILIARIES 
Library, Government Printing CONDENSERS an 


Office and numerous other govern- OIL and GAS ENGINES 
ment buildings. It also supplies. ‘ 
electricity for lighting the grounds FEEDWATER HEATERS 
surrounding these stately structures. ms 

i iiaas ti these important build- WATER and OIL METERS 
ings must not fail. It is significant, ier 
therefore, that Worthington Cen- Literattire on Request 
trifugal Pumps are used.for the im- 














portant task of feeding the boilers. 








WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


WORTHINGTON 























Serving UncleSq 
at Sean — 


3 5 


Of the battleships compo 
America’s first line of ¢ 
following are fitted with 
ington equipment: 


Ad, 


USS West Virginia USS Arion 
U SS Maryland USS Neva 
USS Mississippi USS Ok 


> 


U SS California USS Newy 
U SS Tennessee USS Tex 
U SS New Mexico USsSSW 
USS Idaho USS Atkanss 


USS Pennsylvania USS Uth 
USS Florida 





Worthington equipment is 
also used on the 

carriers US S Saratoga and 
U SS Lexington, the highest 
powered vessels afloat. Of the 
destroyers, practically all ar 
equipped throughout by 
Worthington. 





There must be a reason why 
the U S Government is such 
an extensive user of Worth 
ington equipment. One 
Worthington’s aggressiveness 
in maintaining its distinction 
as pioneer in the development 
of pumping and other equip 
ment for marine purposs 
Another is that for over three 
quarters of a century W: 
ington products and Worth 
ington service have had the 
reputation of being a 
better than most users expect 








When writing to Worrainctron Pump anp Macuinery Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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